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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



In the present edition I have made such corrections as 
appeared needful, and have brought my statements on 
some doubtful points into harmony with the latest results 
of Shaksperian scholarship. 

I wish to insist Upon the statement made on p. 278 
that " Julius Caesar " lies in point of time beside 
" Hamlet" Both are tragedies of Ukongbt rather than 
of passion ; both present in their chief characters, the 
spectade of noble natures which fail through some 
weakness or deficiency rather than through crime ; upon 
Brutus as upon Hamlet a burden is laid which he is 
not able to bear ; neither Brutus nor Hamlet is fitted 
for action, yet both are called to act in dangerous and 
difficult afiairs. " Julius Ciesar " was probably com- 
plete before " Hamlet " assumed its latest form, perhaps 
before " Hamlet " was written. Still, — giving the reader 
a caution as I did in the case of " The Tempest " — I 
am not unwilling to speak of " Hamlet " as the second of 
Shakspere's tragedies. " Hamlet " seems to have its 
roots BO deep in Shakspere's nature, it was so much a 
subject of special predilection, it is so closely connected 
with older dramatic work. We acquire the same feeling 
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with reference to " Hamlet " which we have for Qoethe's 
" Faust " — that it has to do with almost the whole of 
the deeper part of the poet's life up to the date of its 
creation. 

After Shakspere had written these two tragedies, or 
while he was writing them, he continued to write comedy. 
But the genial spirit of comedy was deserting him. 
" Twelfth Night " resumes all the admirable humorous 
characteristics of the group of comedies which it 
completes. Then the change comes ; ** All's Well 
that Ends Well " ib grave and earnest ; '' Measure for 
Measure " is dark and bitter. In the first edition of 
this work I did not venture to attempt an interpretation 
of " Troilus and Cressida." I now believe this strange 
and difficult play was a last attempt to continue comedy 
made when Shakspere had ceased to be able to smile 
genially and when he must be either ironical, or else 
take a deep, passionate and tragical view of life. 

I have elsewhere written as follows : 

" Troihu cmd Cremda appeared in two quarto editions in the 
year 1609 ; in the title page of the earlier of the two it is stated to 
have been acted at the Globe ; the later contains a singular preface 
in which the play is spoken of as ' never stal'd with the stage, never 
clapper-clawed with the palmes of the vulgar,' and as having been 
published against the will of ' the grand possessors/ Perhaps the 
play was printed at first for the use of the theatre, and with the 
intention of being published after being represented, and that the 
printers, against the known wish of the proprietors of Shaksi)ere*s 
manuscript, anticipated the first representation and issued the 
Quarto with the attractive announcement that it was an absolute 
novelty. The editors of the Folio, after having decided that 
Troilus and Cremda should follow Romeo and JuHet among the 
Tragedies, changed their minds, appaicntly uncertain how the piay 
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I ■bould be clnased, luid placed it between the Histories nnd 
fTiagediea ; this led to the cancelling of a leaf, and the fiUing up of 
I k bUnk Bpnce left by the alteration, with the Prologue to TtoUvs 
I and Cretxiiia — a prologne which is belieTed by aevoral critica not 
I to have come from Shskeiiere's bond. 

" There ia extreme uncertainty with respect to the dnte of tha 

I pUy. Dekker and CTielllfi were engaged in ](i99uponaplnyontJu8 

I subject, and from an entry in the StAtiouera' Etegister on 7th Feb. 

1 1602-3 it nppears that n TroUui and Crtisida had been acled by 

I Shftlcsiiere'a company, the lx»rd Cbamberlain'a Sen-aiilA Wns this 

I Bhakspere's play 1 We ure thrown back upon iiiti<rnHl evidence to 

decide the question, and the internal evidence in itself of a conflicting 

kind, and has led to oppoaite concluaiona. The masaive worldly 

wisdom of Tllynes tirgues it is auppoeed in favour of a late date, 

and the geueml lone of the play hiia been compared with that 

of Timon of Athen*. The fact that it dooa not contain a aingle 

weak-ending and only six light-endings is however almost decisive 

*videoc« against our placing it after either Tiiaon or Machnth, and I 

\ the other metrical characteristics are oonsidenid, by Hertzberg, the ' 

I inuBtcarefulstudeiitof this clamof evidence in the cise of the present ' 

I p!»y, to point to a date about 1WI3. Other authorities place it as 

I lata OS 1608 or 1609 ; while a thirJ theory (that of Yerplanck and 

I Ormt White) attempts to aolre the difficulties by supposing that 

I'll WM finrt written in 1603 and revised and tnlarged ahortly before 

■ tbs publication of the quarto. Parts of the play — notably the 
FLut battle of Hector— appear not to be by Shitkspere. The iuter- 

■ pretntion of the play itself ie as lUfGcult aa the ascertain men t of the 
I «it«ma] facts of Its hiytcry. With what intention, and in what 
Idpirit did Sliakapere write this strange come<ly 1 All the Greek 
I berooa who fought against Troy are pitilessly exposed to ridicule ; 
B Helen and Cremida are light, sensual and henrtkas, for whose 

■ JkJm it aeems infntiutted folly to strike a blow; Troilus is an 
EeothuKiastic young fool ; and even Hector, though valiant and 
ftgcueruua, apeutU hia life in a cause which he knows to be unpro- 
K'Btabla if not evil. All this is seen and said by Tlieraites, wbose || 
BlBiDd is made up of the scum of the foulness of human life. But E 
Ipu Shakapere'a view of things hav«: been the same as that oC | 

■ ""nte centnil theme, the youug love and faith of Troiliia given toij 
Bttw who waa false and fickle, and his discovery of hia error, len<lal I 
Bha otdour to the whole play. It is the cimedy of disilltiaion-|l 
BAiuI h Troilus paaed throngh the illusion of his firat lofe foi I 
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\ij middle life the world itnelf often appears like one 
Hint haa not kept her promiaea, and who is a poor daceii-er. We 
come to Hee the aeiunf side of life ; and from thia mood of diailluHton 
it is a deliverance to pass on oven toa dark and tragic view of hfe, to 
vhicli beauty and virtue reappear even though human weakness 
or human vice may do them bitter wrong. Now such a mood of con- 
temptuous depreciation of life may have come over Shakspere, tuA 
spoilt him, at that time, for a writer of comed j. But for laabella we 
should find the coming on of thiH ViOoA in Meature for Meatare; there 
ii perhaps a touch of it in Hamlet, At this time Troilaaand Cfttiida 
may have been written, and then Shakspere rouaing himaelf to * 
deeper inqaest into things may have passed on to tiia great series of 

" Let ue call this then the comedy of disillusion, and certainly 
wherever we place it we must notice a. striking resamblauce in its 
apirit and structure to Tiinim of Alhem. Timon hns a lax bene- 
volence and shallow trust in the goodness of men ; he is undeceived 
and bitterly turns away from the whole human race in a rage of 
disappointment. Id the some play Alcibiadea is in like manner 
wronged by the world ; but he takes hie injuries firmly hke a 
man of action and experience and seta about the aubduing of hia 
boae antagoniats. A])emantt:a again is the dog-like reviler of men, 
knowing their baseness and baae himself. Here, Troilua, the 
noble green-goose, goes through his youthful agony of ascertaining 
the unworthiness of her to whom he had given bis faith and hope ; 
but he ia made of a stronger and more energetic fibre than Timon, 
tuul he comes out of his trial a man, no longer a boy, somewhat 
harder perhaps than before, but atning up for sustiiined and 
determined action. He is completely delivered from Cressidn and 
from Pandar, and by Hector's death suppbed with a motive for the 
utmost exertion of his heroic powers. Ulyaaea, — the antithesis of 
TroiluB, — is the mu all-experienced man of the world, possessed of 
ila highest and broadest wisdom, which yet always remains 
worldly wisdom and never rises into the spiritnal contemplation 
of a Prospero. He sees all the nnworthineaa of human life, but 
will use it for high worldly ends ; the spirit of irrcvercDce and in- 
subordination In the camp he would restrain by the politic 
machinery of what he calls 'degree'— I. i. 75-136. Creasida he 
reads at a glance, seeing to the Tmttom of her sensual shallow 
nature, and he assists at tlie disillusioning of the young Prince, 
whose nobleueBB a app^reut to him from the first Tbersitea also 
3«es through the illusions of the world, but his very incapacity to 
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IX 



have ever been deceived i» a sign of the ignoble nature of the 
wretch. He feeds and grows strung upon garbage ; physicnl 
nastinessea and moral sores are the hiKiiriea of his imngiuatioo. 
The other characters, the brute warrior Ajai, the insolent aelf-wor- 
ahipper Achillea, Hector, heroic bat too aireloaa how and when h^ 
expends hia heroic strength, are of minor importance. As the 
blindneea of jouthful love is shown in Troilos, so old age in ita 
least venerable form, given up to a gmtification of senanftlity by 
proxy, is exposed to derision in Panclnr. The materials for Troilns 
and Creasida were found by Shakapere in Chaucer's TroiUu aiut 
Crunda, Caxton'a translation from the French, Rucai/len, of 
Dettntdion of Troi/, perhaps also Lydgate's Tn-vc Boka. Thersitea, 
he probably found in Book H. of Cliapmim's Uonutr. Shakapere's 
ooDoepticin of Cressiila. and of Pandor difieis widely from Cliaucer's ; 
iu Shakapere's bands in accordance with the general design of tlte 
drama, Cressida and her uncle grow base and contemptible. Some 
critics have auj)[)oaed that llie love-story wmi writtiin at a much 
earlier date than the part which treats of Ulyases ; but we have 
Been that the contrasted chamctera of Troilus and XJIysaes ura 
both essential parts of the oouception of the drama, and were 
created aa counterparts." 



The following table presents the plays in a series of I 
groups which succeeil one another in clironological order. 
The position of three or four plajs of aecondary impor- I 
tancG may be doubtful ; and I claim no certainty for the j 
order of the plays within the groups ; hut I offer the I 
arrangement of groups with great confidence as to ite I 
general correctness. It will be observed that in some I 
cases one group overlaps in point of time that which 1 
follows it. To keep the comodies together I have I 
placed " Middle Tragedy " after the third division ofj 
what I have named " Later Comedy ;" it will suffice if J 
the reader bear in mind that ss a fact the comedy ovor-j 
laps the succeeding group of tragedies. 



f 
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1. PkC-ffllAKarERLU Gkoi;^. (fi) JoymM, n 

{Tatektd hy Skaltptre.) Much Ado about Xothing (l&aS.) 

Tit™ Aodnaiau (15wv-80). ^ Too Like II (1599). 

1 Henry VL (1500-91). Twelfth Nigbt (1600-01.) 

i EaKLT COXEDT. 

r>-(vi^» U^nnr*! lynt flSOO.) 

» '.loffij M Emn (ISftl.) 

Tw. (imtlnniKD of Verona 

'J.',M-M). 
% M4Bi/>wz-miAKsrERX 

Eablt Hibtokt. 

2 ft 3 Herrr Vt a»l-92). 
ftichwrl III. (1503>. 

4 E^KLT Tkigedt. 
UMnen wmI J>D]iet () two dates, 
ISftl, IM7J. 



(c) Strimu, dart, irotiie^ 
AU'» WeU (I 160I-OS). 
Meflsare for Measure (1603). 
Troilua and Cr^Bida (T 1603; 
riaed leOTl). 

9. Middle Tkaobdt. 
Jnliiu Ctesar (1601). 
Hamlet (1602) 

10. LatkbI^oidt. 
OlheUo (1604). 
Lear (1605). 
Macbeth (1606). 
Antony and Cleopatra (1607). 
Uoriolanas (1608). 
Timon (1607-08). 

11. RoxAsma. 
Perides (1608). 
Cymbeline (160S). 
Tempest (1610). 
Winter'a Tale (1610-11). 



12. FiiaoinHTs. 
Two Noble Einamen (1619), 
Henry VIU. (1612-13). 



POBXS. 

Venns and Adonis (1 1692). 
Lncrece (1503-4). 
SoDoeU (1 1S95-1605). 



ft. MlI>l>UE UlROBT. 

KicUrd IL OSftt). 
XiiixJ'JMi(lfi9&). 

6. HinnLK C'okedt. 
HerclMat of Venice (1&96). 

7. LtTBK HisroRT. 
Itutnry and Camtdy united. 

I & 2 Henry IV. (lIi«7-»8). 
Henry V. (1009). 

8. Latkr CoMinr. 

(a) Bmigh and boitUrou* cmudy. 
Taming of the Shrew (1 iroT). 
Meny Wivw (! IMH). 



" The student will observe in this arraagement, early, 
and later Comedy ; early, middle, and later 
H jg« y ; and early, middle, and later Tragedy. Not 
WLvr s H well to view the entire body of Shakspere's 
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plays in tlie order of their cliroiiological succession, 
but also to trace in chronological order the three sepa- 
rate lines of Comedy, History, and Tragedy. The 
group named Romances connect themselves, of course, 
with the Comedies; but there is a grave element in 
them which is connected with the Tragedies which 
preceded them. It has been noticed that the Romances 
have in common the incidents of reunions, reconcilia- 
tions, and the recovery of lost children. Shakspere, 
though 80 remarkable for his power of creating 
character, is not distinguished among dramatists for 
his power of inventing incident Having found a 
situation which interested his imagination, or was 
successful on the stage, he introduced it again and 
again, with variations. Thus, in the Early Comedies, 
mistakes of identity, disguises, errora, and bewilder- 
meata, in various forms, recur as a source of merri- 
ment and material for adventure. In the Later 
Comedies, again, it is quite remarkable how Shakspere 
generally in the portions of these plays which are 
due to his own invention) repeats, with variations, the 
incident of a trick or fraud practised upon one who is 
a self-lover, and its consequences, grave or gay. Thus 
Falstaff is fatuous enough to believe that two Euglbh 
matrons are dying of love for him, and is made the 
victim of their merry tricks. Malvolio is made an ass 
of by the mischievous Maria taking advantage of his 
solemn self-esteem ; Beatrice and Benedick are cun- 
ningly entrapped, tiirough their good-natured vanity, 
into love for which they had been akeady predisposed; 




sii Probata Tia^ Eioiam, 

by his 6±Quv-4iiltiiiBB : ami iSui kapmi a idimU. tCfiwiog 

of cfaorwCifr) Jui(fttlu. c&it xl&ikciB.vis: by liie isati of 
tfi« Dttkv. in discuv^mf punBiUy Du cbd dv<tf uf oc!Lt>zs 
atul to bis Qwn bMut** 

Fw th« index vbadi ikiiis tti tba oaefiilibss <ii the 
pK)«oC «tILcitHi I h»r« Gu thank hit frbnui Mr Aniimr 
K LoTv t)f TrioiCT CuUieg«. Dabiin. 

It luts b««a a h>^rpiajA» M nw tu find tboc wtus I 
hftTe vrittea «mi Stuki^n htu bieva. appEanxi by liis- 
tiiiguish««l Sb«ks{i«» scbolus in Knytimi. in Gersuur, 
in Fiance, anl in AnMrioL I in iwc thank my aides 
for Ui«ir generous rKu^nitioa tff wfajutiTwr may deserre 
commendation in my wck ; I may. howvTier. at Lea^ ex- 
press the sense of encoan^«n<ent dierivwi from what ihey 
have said. One of the «arlK«< vukiw which spoke a 
void of emphatic ai^tTOva] of this book is now ail^ns in 
death, and I cannot but d<e«ii« to aesmate. at I-east 
\tj my grateful recfJlection, this Study of Shaksp«e with 
the hoiKmied name of its reviewer in Tk» ^(utiMtjr, the 
late Hi Richaid Simpsoo. 
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The attempt made in this volume to connect tbe study 
of Shakapere's works with an inquiry after the personality 
of the writer, and to ohserve, as &r as is possible, in its 
several stages the growth of his intellect and character 
from youth to full maturity, distinguishes the work from 
the greater number of preceding criticisms of Shakspere. 
A sense of hazard and difficulty necessarily accompanies 
the attempt to pass through the creations of a great 
dramatic poet to the mind of the creator. Still no one, 
I suppose, would maintain that a product of mind, bo 
lai^ and manifold as the writings of Shakspere, can fail 
in some measure to reveal its origin and causa 

The reader must not fall into the error of supposing 
that I endeavour to identify Shakspere with any one of 
his dramatic personages. The complex nature of the 
poet contained a love-idealist like Romeo — (students of 
the Sonnets will not find it difficult to admit the possi- 
hility of this) ; it contained a speculative intellect like 
that of Hamlet. But the complete Shakspere was un- 
like Btnneo, and unlike Hamlet Still it is evident 
not from one play, but from many, that the stru^le 
between "blood" and "judgment" was a great affair of 
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Sliakspere's life ; and in all his later works we observe 
the effort to cootrol a wistful curiosity about the mys- 
terioa of human existence. And therefore, I say, a 
potential Romeo, and a potential Hamlet, taking these 
names as represontative of certain spiritual tendencies or 
habits, existed in Shakspere. Nor do I identity Sbak- 
apere with Proapero ; although Shakspere'a temper in 
the plays of the last period is the temper of Prospero. 
It would not be easy to picture to ourselves the great 
magician waited on by such ministering spirits as Sir 
John Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, and the Nurse of Juliet. 

In order to get substantial ground to go upon I have 
thought it necessary to fonn acquaintance with a con- 
siderable body of recent Shakspere scholarship, both 
English and continentaL But I avoid the discuBsion of 
purely scholastic questions. To approach Shakspere on 
the human side is the object of this book ; but I believe 
that Shakspere ia not to be approached on any side 
through dilettantism. 

I have carefully acknowledged my obligations to pre- 
ceding writers. In working out the general design and 
main features of this study, I was able to obta,iD little 
help ; but in details I obtained much. My references 
express, I may say, considerably more than my acttial 
debt ; for in those instances in which I found that my 
thought had been anticipated, and well expressed else- 
where, I have noted the coincidence. Doubtless many 
instances of such coincidence remain unobserved by me. 
Since I wrote the chapter in which "The Tempest" is con- 
sidered, I have read for tiie first time Lloyd's essay upon 
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tbe play, and I have found some striking and satisfactory 
points of agreement between myself and that good critic. 
In all essentials I have adhered to the chronological 
method of studying Shakspere's writings. But it seemed 
pedantry to sacrifice certain advantages of contrast and 
comparison to a procedure in every instance, from play 
to play, according to dates. Thus, in the chapter on the 
English Historical Plays I have, for convenience of illus- 
tration, treated Henry YI. afler King John and before 
Kichard IIL In the opening of the eighth chapter I 
have expluned what I believe to be the right manner of 
using the chronological method. I have called " The 
Tempest " Shakapere's last play, but I am quite willing 
to grant that " A Winter's Tale," " Henry VIII." and 
perhaps " Cymbeline." may actually have succeeded 
" The Tempest." For the purpose of such a study as 
the present, if it be admitted that these plays belong to 
one and the same period, — the final period of the 
growth of Shakapere's art, — it matters little how the 
plays succeeded one another within that period. 

I refer in one passage to Henry Till., AiA iv,, £fcene 
2, as if written by Shakspere. The scene was, I believe, 
conceived by Shakspere, and carried out in the spirit of 
his design by Fletcher, 

About half of this volume was read in the form of 
lectures ("Saturday Lectures in connection with Alexandra 
Collie, Dublin"), in the Museum Buildings, Trinity Col- 
lie, Dublin, during the spring of the year 1874. 

In some instances I have referred to, and quoted from 
papers by the Rev. F. Q. Fleay as read at meetings of 
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" TLe New Shakspere Society," but which have not 
received the final corrections of their author. 

Ill seeing the volume through the press, I received 
valuable suggeBtiona and corrections from Mr Harold 
Littleilale, the editor, for "The New Shakspere Society^l 
of " The Two Noble Kinsmen," for which I thank him.^ 
I have to thank the Director of " The New Shakspere 
Society," Mr F. J. Furnivall, for permission to print the 
"Trial Table of the order of Shakspere's Plays," which _ 
appears in his introduction to the new edition of Shakcj 
Hpeaie CommentarieB by Gervinus. 

TRIAL TABLE OF THE ORDER OF 6HAK3PERE^ PLATB, 
[Thii, like all othor Ublaa, muat bo lookt on as morely tantatiTa, and open to 
modifiootlon for aoj good reiksoni. But if only it cornea Dear the tratb, 
then reading the plnf s in iti order will the moocr snabla the itudeat U> 
Gnd out itx miatolceB. (U. BtiuidB/or " meationed bf Fronaia Meres in 
fail Palladu Tania, 1SDS.")j 
Id hli latioduotoiy Eauye to Sialapfarr'i DranuUiiehe Wirit (Oenaan 
Shukoiipeare Societj) Pro[. Hertzberg dntea Tilia 1537-9, Lim't Labonr't 
XmH. IBaa, Comwf.v <ifEmn about Man Year's Da; 1591, Tm OiiaUmtit 
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CHAPTER L 



6HA.ESPEBB AND THE GLIZiJBETHAN AQE. 



In these chapters an attempt will be made to present a 
view or aspect of a ^eat poet, and the first word must 
explain precisely what such a view or aspect is worth, 
what it professes to he, and what it disclaims. Dr 
Newman, in hia " Grammar of Absent," has distinguished 
two modes of apprehending propositions. There is what 
he calls the real apprehension of a proposition, and there 
is the notional apprehen^on. In real apprehension 
there is the perception of some actual, concrete, indi- 
vidual object, either with the,„^e or some bodily sense, 
or with the mind's eye — memory, or imagination. £ut 
our minds are not so constructed aa to he able to re- 
ceive and retain only an exact im(^ of each of the 
objects that comes before us one by one, in and for 
itself. On the contrary, we compare and contrast We 
see at once " that man is like man, yet unlike ; and 
unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain, or a monument. And 
in consequence we are ever grouping and discriminating, 

1 •> 
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tneasuring anJ eoimdiiig, framing cross classes, and crosa 
divisions, and thereby risiug from particularB to generals, 
that is, from images to notions. . , . ' Man' is no longer 
what he really is, an individual presented to us by our 
senses, but as we read him in the light of those compari- 
BOQB and contrasts which we have made biro suggest to us. 
He ia attenuated into an aspect, or relegated to his 
jphvce in a classification. Thus his appellation is made 
to suggest, not the real being which he is in this or that 
specimen of himself, but a definition." Thus individual 
propositions about the concrete, in the mind of a thinker 
whose intellect works in the way of notional apprehen- 
sion, " almost cease to be, and are diluted or starved 
into abstract notions. The events of history and the 
charaoters who figure in it lose their individuality." 

Now it is not such an aspect, such a view of Shaks- 
pere which it is here attempted to present To come 
into close and living relation with the individuality of 
a poet must be the chief end of our study^to receive 
from his nature the peculiar impulse and impression 
which be, best of all, can give. We must not attenuate 
Shakapere to an aspect, or reduce him to a defim'tion, or 
deprive him of individuality, or make of him a mere 
notion. Yet also no experiment will here be made to 
bring Shakapere before the reader as he spoke, and 
walked, as he jested in his tavern, or meditated in his 
solitude. It is a real apprehension of Shakspere's char- 
acter and genius which is desired, but not such an 
apprehension as mere observation of the externals of the 
man, of his life or of his poetry, would be likely to pro- 
duce. I wish rather to attain to some central principles 
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of life in him which animate and control the rest, for 
such there are existent in every man whoae life is life 
in any true sense of the word, and not a mere afiair of 
chance, of impulse, of moods, and of accidents. 

In such a study as this we endeavour to pass through 
the creation of the artist to the mind of the creator: 
but it by no means prevents our returning to view . 
the work of art simply as such, apart from the artist, ' 
and as such to receive delight &om it. Nay, in the 
end it augments our delight by enablii^ us to discover 
a mass of fact which would otherwise be overlooked. 
To enjoy the beauty of a htndscape it is not necessary 
to understand the nature and arrangomeDt of the 
rocks which underlie or rise up from the soil. While 
studying the stratification of those rocks we absolutely 
lose sight of the beauty of the landscape. Nevertheless, 
a larger mass of pleasure is in the end possessed by 
one who adds to hia instinctive spontaneous feeling 
of delight, a knowledge of the geology of the country. 
In like manner, while the study of anatomy is quite 
distinct from the pleasure which the sight of a beautiful 
humui body gives, yet, in the end, the sculptor who 
adds to his instinctive spontaneous delight in the 
beauty of moulded form and moving limb, a knowledge 
of human anatomy, receives a mass of pleasure greater 
than that of one who is unacquainted with the facts of 
structure and fui^ctiou. There is an obvious cause of 
this. The geologist and the anatomist see more, and 
see a new class of phenomena, which produce new de- 
light& The lines of force in a landscape, to which an 
ordinaiy observer ia entirely insensible, come out to the 
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instrucKid eye, and give it thrilla of strong emotion, like 
those which we receive from the atliletes or the gods of 
Michael Angelo. The lines of force are drawn in the 
granite and the sandstone differently, and hence an end- 
less variety of delights corresponding to the infinite 
variety of the disposition of its rock-forces by Nature, 
We do not only understand better what is before ub] i 
we enjoy it more. We are not attenuating it to i 
aspect, or inobservant of its individuality ; we are, on 
the contrary, penetrating to the centre of that individu- 
ality. It ia generally not until the dominant lines of 
force are clearly perceived that we can group in juat pro- 
portions the minor details which investigation presentV 1 
to our notice. 

J^ One who stands in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and 
looks up to its ceiling, must in due time become aware 
of his own spirit as if it were some over-burdened cary- 
atid, auataiuiog the weight of the thought of Michael 
A.Qgelo. The first effort — and it is no trivial effort — 
must be to raise oneself to the height of the great argu- 
ment. Mei'ely to conceive projibet, or sibyl, primitive 
man or the awfid demiurge, as placed before one's eyes, 
is an exercise which demands concentration of self, and 
abandonment of the world, — an exercise which strains 
and exhausts the imagination. To ascend Irom this to 
a comprehension of the total product, — to feel the stu- 
pendous life which animates not alone each single figure, 
rapt or brooding, but which circles through them all, 
which plays from each to the other, and fonns the one 
vital soul that lies behind this manifold creation — to 
achieve this ia something rarer and more diiBcult. Ba^^ 
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there is yet a higher ascension possible. These vast 
creations, and much beside these, St Peter's at Rome, 
the Da\-id at Florence, the Slaves of the Louvre, the 
Last Judgment, the Moaea, the Tombs of the Medici, the 
Poems for Vittoria Colonna, — all those are less thaa 
Michael Angelo. These were the projections of a single 
mind. There is something higher and more wonderful I 
than St Peter's, or the Last Judgment — namely, the I 
•nvnA which flung these creations into the world. And ] 
yet, it is when we make the effort which demands our I 
most concentrated and most sustained energy,— it is I 
when we strive to come into presence of the living 
ruind of the creator, that the senue of struggle and 
eflTort is relieved. We are no longer surrounded by a 
mere world of thoughts and imt^nabions which, in an 
almost selfish way, we labour to appropriate and 
possess. We are in company with a man ; and a sense i 
of real human sympathy and fellowship rises within ua. I 
Virtue goes out of him. We are conscious of his 
strength communicating itself to us. We may not over- 
master him, and pluck oat the heart of his mystery; 
yet it is good to remain in his companionship. There 
is something in this invigorating struggle with a nature 
greater than one's own which unavoidably puts on in 
one's imagination, the shape of the Hebrew story of 
Peniel. We wrestle with an unknown man until the 
breaking of the day. We say, " Tell me, I pray thee, 
thy name ?" and he will not tell it. But though wo 
I cannot compel him to reveal his secret, we wrestle with I 
' him still. We say, " I will not let thee go, except thou 
I bleea me." And the blessing is obtained. 
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If to lay hold of Michael Angelo and to strive wil 
him be the most strenuous feat achievable by 
critical imagination in the world of plastic art, to di 
with Shakapere requirea more endurance, a firmer 
nerve, and a finer cunning. The groat ideal artist, a 
Milton, a Michael Angelo, a Dante, betrays himself in 
spite of the haughtiest reserve. But Shakspere, if an 
idealist, was also above all else a realist in art, and lurks 
almost impregnably behind his work. "The secrets of 
nature have not more gift in taciturnity." * And 
some few of the secrets of nature can be wrested froi 
her. But Shakspere possessed that most batHing 
self-defences — AwTUowr, Just when wo have laid hold) 
of him, he eludes us, and we hear only distant ironi 
laughter. What is to be done ? How shall 
dramatist — a dramatist possessed of humour^ 
cheated of his privacy ! How shall his reserve be 
mastered \ How shall we interrogate him ? Is thi 
any magic word which will compel him to put 
disguise, and declare himself in his true shape ? 

If we could watch his writings closely, and obsi 
their growtli, the laws of that growth would 
referable to the nature of the man, and to 
nature of his environment. And we might even 
able to refer to one and the other of these tw< 
factors producing a common resultant, that which 
specially due to each. Fortunately the succeedon 
Shakspere's writings (although it is probable that 
neither external nor internal evidence will ever suffice 
to make the chronology certain and precise), 
* TrgiJua and CresBiila, Act iv.. Scene 2. 
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suffidently ascertained to enable ua to study ttie maiQ 1 
features of the growth of Shakspere aa an artist and as I 
a man. We do not now place " A Midsununer Night's i 
Dream " and " The Tempest " side by side as Shak- 
apere's plays of fairyland. We know that a long J 
interval of time lies between the two, and that if 1 
they resemble one another in superficial or accidental 1 
circumstances, they must diCTer to the whole extent of I 
the difference between the youthful Shakspere, and 'I 
the mature, experienced, fully-developed man. Much la \ 
due to the industry of MaJone ; much to the ingenuity I 
and industry of recent Shakspere scholars who, in the I 
changes which took place in the poet's manner of writing I 
verse, have found on index, trustworthy in the main, to I 
the true chronology of the plays.* I 

It will be well first to stand away from Shakspere, 
and to view him as one element in a world larger than 
himselfl In order that au organism — plant or animal 
— should exist at all, there must be a certain corre- I 
BponJence between the organism and its environment | 

• Mr Spodding, inliia Hrticle. "Who wrote Henry Villi" (Oe>itf».B 
man'* Stasadne. Anguit 1S50) fint applied qasntitativa criticism at fl 
verie pecnliarilioi to the study of Sbakipure's writingn. Mr ChorlM-l 
BktllurBt, in " Remarks on the DilFereneea of Shakspere'* Versiticatimi W 
in different Periods of hia life " (London, IS57), coUed attention to tl 
ehaoge " from broken to interrupted Terse " which took place as 8hnk»- 
pen lulvanced in his dramatio career ; and observed alao tho inun 
in the QBe of dcuble^ndings in his later plays. Professor Croik, in 
" English of Shakspere." and Professor J. K. Ingram, id a lecture u 
Bbklupcre published in "Afternoon Lectures" (Bell and Daldy, 1863)t J 
■jBin OKlled attention to these peculiarities of versification as aflordiogfl 
evidence for the ascertainment of the chronology of the plays. Finally, i 
fthont the same time in England and in Germany, two investigators — 
Bev. P. G. Fleay and Professor Eertzberg — begen to apply "(jiiaiitita- 
live criticism " cd the ebaiiKteristics of verse to the determination of tb« 
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IF it be found to thrive and flourisli, we infer that such 
correspondence ia considerable. Now we know sonie- 
thing of the Elizabethan period, and we know that 
Shakepere was a man who prospered in that period. 
In that special environment Shakepere throve : he put 
forth his blossoms and bore iruit. And in the smaller 
matter of material success be flourished also. In 
Elizabethan atmosphere he reached his full stature, and 
became not only great and wise, but famous, rich, and 
happy. Can we discover any significance in these facts I 
We are told that Shakspere " was not of an age, but for 
all time." That assertion misleads us; and indeed in 
the same poom to the memory of his friend from which 
these words are taken, Ben Jonaon spostrophiaea hie 
great rival as "Soul of the Age." Shakspere waa for 
all time by virtue of certain powers and perceptions, 
but he also belonged especially to an age, his own age, 
the age of Spenser, Raleigh, Jonaon, Bacon, Burleigh, 
Hooker, — a Protestant age, a monarchical age, an age 
eminently positive and practical A man does not ■ 
attain to the universal by abandoning the particular, nor | 

dates of plays. The test on which llerUberg chiefly reliea is the femi- 
nine (itouble) ending ; he gives the percentage of such endings in aeven- 
tecD pUys, and believe* that the percentage indicates their chronolo- 
gical order. See the preface to Cymbeline in the Germui Sbahespeare 
Society's editinn of I'iin.'k's and Schlegel's translatiOD. Mr Fleay's 
mults, independently ascertained, were published snbseqaenUy to 
flertfberg's. See Trima, Now Sh, Soo., and AfarmiUan'* Afagaiint, 
Sept. 1874. In 1873 Mr Furni'vall, in founding the Kew Shakspere 

Society, — before he was swaro that Mr Fleay'g work was iapr«gn»a, 

insisted on the importance of metrical teats lor determining the chron- 
ology, and gave the proportion of stopt to unstopt lines in three early 
and three late plays. I'he latest contribution tn the subject is Profcji- 
•or togram's valuable paper read before the New tih. Soc. i 
" Weak- ending " Teit. 
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to the everlasting b^ an endeavour to overle&p the limi- 
tations of time and place. The abiding reality exists 
not somewhere apart in the air, hut under certain tem- 
porary and local forms of thought, feeling, and endeavour. 
We come most deeply into communion with the per- 
manent &cts and forces of human nature and bumaD 
life, by accepting first of all this fact, — that a definite 
point of observation and sympathy, not a vague nowhere, 
has been assigned to each of us. 

What is the ethical significance of that literary 
movement to which Shakspere belonged, and of which 
he was a part — the Elizabethan drama ? The question 
seems at first improper. There is perhaps no body of 
literature which has less of an express tendency for the 
intellect than the drama of the age of Elizabeth. It is 
the outcome of a rich and manifold life ; it is fiill of 
a sense of enjoyment, and overflowing with energy ; but 
it is for the most part absolutely devoid of a conscious 
purpose. The chief play-wright of the movement de- 
clared that the end of playing, " both at the first and 
now, was and is to hold as 'twere the mirror up to 
nature." A mirror has no tendency. The (juestions 
we ask about it are, " Does this mirror reflect clearly 
and faithfully ?" and " In what direction is it turned V 
Capacity for perceiving, for enjoying, and for reproducing 
&cts, and facts of as great variety as possible, — this 
was the qualification of a dramatist in the days of 
Elizabeth. The facta were those of human passion, and 
human activity. He needed not, as each of our poct« 
at the present time needs, to have a doctrine, or a reve- 
Ution, or an interpretation. The mere fact was enough 
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without any theoiy about tbc fact ; aad this f&ct ntea . 
saw more in its totality, more in the round, because 
tliL'y approached it in the spirit of frank enjoymeuL It j 
wa£ not for them attenuated into an aspect, or relegated 1 
to a class. 

In the Renascence and Reformation period life had ] 
grown a real thing, — thia life on earth for three score 
^yeare and ten. The terror and sadness of the Middle 
ji Ages, the abandonment of earthly joy, the wistfubiess 
MaQd pathos of spiritual desire, and on the other hand, I 
[itbe scepticism, irony, and sensuality uuder the ban ' 
were things which, as domiDaut forms of humao life, 
[ had passed away. The highest mediEeval spirits were 
those which had felt with most intensity that we are 
strangers and pilgrims here on earth, that we have no 
abiding place among human loves and human sorrows, 
that life is of little worth except with reference to in- 
finite, invisible antecedents and issues in other worlds. 
With all his tender affinities to the brotherhood of ele- 
mental powers, and of animals, Saint Francis felt allied 
to these as brethren only because they had ceased to be 
rivals for his heart with the supreme lover, Jeaua. The 
deepest religious voice of the Middle Ages couples in a 
single breath the words r/e imitatione ChTisti and de 
coniempt u ommum vanitat um mundi^ It is the 
ascetic quester, Galahad, with vision uudimmed by any 
mist of earthly passion, who beholds the mystical Grail. 
Angelico paints paradise, and, because the earth can 
afford no equal beauty, then paradise again ; below the 
glory of seraphim and cherubim appear the homely 
faces of priest and monk, transported into the pellucid 
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and changeless atmosphere of heaven, for these men bad 
abandoned earth, and may therefore inherit perpetual 
blessedness. Dante — filled with keen political passion 
ae he was — finds bis subjects of highest imaginative 
interest not in the life of Florence, and Pisa, and 
Yerona, but in circles of Hell, and the mount of Fuiga- 
toiy, and the rose of beatified spirits. Human love 
ceases to be adequate for the needs of his adult heart ; 
the woman who was dearest to him ceases to be woman, 
and is sublimed into the supernatural wisdom of theolc^. 
While the world was thus given over to Satan, those 
who were lacking in the spiritual passion, and who could 
not abandon this world, closed a bargain with the evil 
One. Together with the world and the flesh they 
accepted the devil, as in the legend Faustus does, and 
as many an one did in fact. Our imagination can 
hardly find a place for Shakspere in any part of the 
Middle Ages. Either they would transform him, or he 
would confound and disoiganise them. With his ever fj 
present sense of truth, his realization of fact, andf^ 
especially of that great fact, a moral order of the uni-|(| ) 
verse, we cannot think of Shakspere amoi^ the men ofn 
pleasure, scepticism, and irony; he could not stayhia\' 
eoei^ or his humour with the shallow lubricities of 
Boccaccio. Neither can we picture to ourselves an 
ascetic Shakspere, suppressing his desire of knowledge, 
transforming his hearty sense of natural enjoyment into 
curiosities of mystic joy, exhaling his strength in sighs 
after an " Uibs beata lerusalem," or in tender lamenta- 
tion over the vanity of human love and human grief. 
But in the Renascence and Reformation period, in< 
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stead of BubstitutiDg supernatural powers, and persona, 
aud events for the natural facts of the world, men re- J 
curred to those facts, and found in them inspiration and I 
snance for heart, and intellect, and conscience. Of I 
I men knew somewhat less than Angetico had ] 
,, or Dante ; but they saw that this earth is good. I 
^ysical nature was not damnable ; the outlying regiou 1 
of the earth were not all tenanted by vampyres and J 
devils. Sir John Mantleville brought back stories of J 
obscure valleys coram imi eating with hell, and haunted I 
by homicidal demons ; Raleigh brought back the tobacco- 1 
plant and the potato. In the college of his new At- 1 
I Vlantia Bacon erects a statue to the inventor of sugar. 
Dreams of unexplored regions excited the imi^inatioB ' 
of Spaniard and Englishman iu the later Renascence ; 
but it was of El Dorado they dreamed, with its gold- 
roofcd city, and auriferous sands. Hardy men went 
forth to establish plantations and possess the earth. And 
as these were eager to acquire power over the physical 
world by extending in the Indies and America t^e domi- 
nion of civilised man, others were no less eagerly engaged 
in endeavouring to extend, by means of scientific dis- 
covery, the dominion of man over all forces and provinces 
of nature. The student of science was not now a magi- 
cian, a dealer in tlie black art, in miracles of the diabolic 
kind ; he pleaded in the courts, he held a seat in parlia- 
ment, ho became Lord Chancellor of England. It was 
ascertained that heaven was not constructed of a series 
of spheres moving over and around the earth, but that \ 
the earth was truly in heaven. This is typical of tha \ 
moral discovery of the time. Men found that the earth \ 
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lis in heaven, that God U not above nature, touching it 
only through rare preternatural points of contact, — 
rather that He is not far from every one of us, that ' 
human life is sacred, and time a fragment of eteruity.* 

Catholicism had endeavoured to sanctify things secular 
by virtue proceeding towards them from special ecclesi- 
astical persons, and places and acts^ The modem spirit, 
of which Protestantism is a part, revealed in the total life 
of men a deeper and truer sanctity than can be conferred 
by touches of any wand of ecclesiastical magic. The 
burden of the curse was lightened. Knowledge was 
good, and men set about Increasing the store of know- 
ledge by interrogation of nature, and by research into 
the life of mankind as preserved in ancient literatures. 
Visible pump was a thing whieh the eye might frankly 
enjoy; men tried to make life splendid. Baleigh rode 
by the queen in silver armour; the Jesuit Drexelius esti- 
mated the value of the shoes worn by this minion of the 
English Cleopatra at six thousand six hundred gold 
pieces. The essays "Of Building" and " Of Gardens," 
by Bacon, show how this superb mundaue ritualism had 
a charm for his ima^nation. Beauty wafi now confessed 
to be good ; not the beaut y of paradise which Angelico 
paintetl, but that of Lionardos Monna Lisa, and Raf- 
&elo's Foruarina, and of the daughters of Palma Yeccliio. 

■ Sm the excellent opening chuptera of " Shakeapeare als Proteatant, 
' PoUtiker, Pajcholog, nnd DioliWr," by Dr Eduard Velise. "Shoke- 
•peire. 'ler aiigetefarta, auitudirte Diohtor lat der erste, in welubem 
■ich der itiodcrne Geiat, der von der Welt weiae, der die gcsBtninte 
WirkliobJceit zu begretfen aucht, energUch zuiammenrasat. INeeer 
mudume (ieint lat der gentde Gegensatz dea mittelalterliuhen GeUtea ; 
•r arfuat die ^^'u1t und namentticli die iniiere Welt als etn Stuck doa 
Himnulc, nnd ilaa Leben ftli ainen Tbeil der Ewigkeit." ToL i., p. G£ 
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Tlie earth and tboae eicellent creatures, nmn and wgman,^ 
walking upon it, formed a upectacle wortb a painter's souL 
One's country waa for the present not the heavenly 
Jerusalem, but a certain defined portion of this habitable i 
globe; and patriotism became a virtue, and queen- 
worsbip a piece of religion. Conscience was a faithful j 
witness ; an actual sense of sin, and an actual need of J 
righteousness were individual concerns, belonging to the] 
inmost self of each human being, and not to be dealt ■ 
with bj ecclesiastical mechanism, by sale of indulgence, 
or dispensation of a Pope. Woman was neither a satanic 
bait to catch the soul of man, nor was she the superna- 
tural object of mediaeval cbivalric devotion ; she was no 
miracle, yet not less nor other than that endlessly inter- 
eating thing — woman. Love, friendship, marriage, the 
ties of parent and child, jealousy, ambition, hatred, re- 
venge, loyalty, devotion, mercy, — these were not insig- 
nificant affairs because belonging to a world which passes 
away ; human life being of importance, these, the bless- 
ings and curses of human life, were important ahto. 
Heaven may be very real ; we have a good hope that it 
is so ; meanwhile here ia our earth, a substantial, in- 
dubitable fact. 
\_J The self-conscious ethics of the Elizabethan period 
\iind an imaginative utterance in Spenser's " Faerie 
Queene." Spenser's view of human life b grave and 
earnest; it is that of a knightly encounter with princi- 
palities and powers of evil. Yet Spenser is neither 
mediseval nor essentially Puritan ; the design of the 
" Faerie Queene " is in harmony with the general 
Elizabethan movement. The problem which the poet 
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Bets himBelf to consider is Dot that of our great English 
prose allegory, — " The Pilgrim's Progress " — bow the soul 
of man may escape from earth to heaven. Nor is the 
quest of a mystical Grail a central point in this epic of 
Arthur, The general end of Spenser's poem is " to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and 
gentle discipline." A grand self-culture is that about 
which Spenser is concerned ; not as with Bunyan the 
escape of the soul to heaven ; not the attainment of 
supernatural grace through a point of mystical contact, 
like the vision which was granted to the virgin knight 
of the mediseval allegory. Self-culture, the formation 
of a complete character for the uses of earth, and after- 
wards, if need be, for the uses of heaven — this was 
subject sufficient for the twenty-four books designed to 
form the epic of the age of Elizabeth. And the means 
of that self-culture are of the active kind, namely war- 
fere, — warfare not for its own sake, but for the generous 
accomplishment of unsel6sh ends. Godliness, self- 
mastery, chastity, fraternity, justice, courtesy, constancy 
— each of these is an element in the ideal of human 
character conceived by the poet ; not an ascetic, not a 
mediseval ideal. If we are to give a name to that ideal 
we must call it Magnificence, Great^oing. Penitential 
discipline and heavenly contemplation are recognised by 
Spenser as needful to the perfecting of the Godward aide 
of man's nature, and as preparing him for strenuous 
encounter with evil ; yet it is characteristic that even 
Heavenly Contemplation in Spenser's allegory cannot 
forget the importance of those wonderful things of earth, 
— London and the Queen. 




Nor in each of Spenser's knights (although upon 1 
own Btrengtb and skill assisted by divine grace depends 
the issue of his strife), a solitary knight-errant The poet 
is not without a sense of the corporate life of humanity. 
As the virtues are linked one to another by a golden 
chain, so is each noble nature bound to his fellows. 
Arthur is the succourer of all ; all are the servants of 
Gloriana. Spenser would seem to have longed for soma 
new oi-der of lofty, corporate life, a later Round Table, 
suitable to the Elizabethan age. If it were a dream, 
more fitted for Faery-Land than for England of the six- 
teenth century, we may perhaps pardon Spenser for belief 
in incalculable possibihties of virtue ; for he had known 
Sidney, and the character of Sidney seems forever to 
have hved with him inspiring him with inextinguishable 
faith in man. With national life Spenser owned a 
sympathy which we do not expect to find in the medieeval 
romances of Arthur, written before England had acquired 
an independent national character, nor in Bunyan's 
allegory, which does not concern itself with affairs of 
earthly polity, and which came into existence at a period 
of national depression, a time wht;n the politicsl enemies 
of England were her religious allies. But in the days 
of Elizabeth the nation had sprung up to a conscious- 
ness of new strength and vitality, and its political and 
religious antagonists, Spain and the Papacy, wero 
identical. Faery Land with Spenser is indeed no 
dream world ; it lies in no distant latitude. His epic 
abounds with contemporary political and religious feel- 
ing. The combat with Orgoglio, the stripping of 
Uiii-ssa, the death of Kirkrapine could have been 
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written only by an Englishman and a Protestant pos- 
sessed by no half-hearted hatred towards Spain and 
the Papal power. Spenser's views on Irish politics, 
which interested him so nearly, are to be discovered 
|]n the Legend of Arthe^U with hardly less clearness 
than in his prose dialogue upon the Present State of 
Ireland. 

Further, in his material life, Spenser appears to have 
had a sufficient hold upon positive fact. During the 
same year, in which, for the second time, he became a 
lover, the year during which he wooed his Elizabeth, 
and recorded bis despairs and raptures in the Italian 
love-philosophy of the Amoretti, the piping and pastoral 
Colin Clout exhibited suit for three ploughlands, parcels 
of Sbanballymore, and was alleged to have " converted 
great deal of com " elsewhere " to his proper use." 
Neither love nor poetry made him insensible to the 
aubstantial though minor fact of ploughlands of Shan- 
ballymore. With measureless dominion in Faery Land 
he yet did not disdain a slice of the forfeited estate of 
the Earl of Desmond. Some powerful hostility hindered 
his court-preferment ; and the grievance finds a place 
in Spenser's verse. Uis own material life he endea- 
voured, not altogether successfully, to render solid and 
prosperous. The intention of his great poetical acheive- 
ment is one which, while in a high sense religious, is at 
the same time eminently positive. A complete develop- 
ment of noble human character for active uses, not a 
cloistered virtue, is that which Spenser looked upon as 
most needed for God and man. Such a design is in 
iharmony with the spirit of England in the days of 
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Elizabeth. To be great and to do great things seemec 
better than to enter the Celestial City, and forgot the 
City of Destruction ; better than to receive in ecstacy 
the vision of a divine mystery, or to be fed with miraou- 
loufi food. In Spenser these ethics of the Elizabetb 
age arrived at a self-conscious existence. 

Let us, remaining at the same point of view, glance 
DOW at Bacon and the scientific movemeni Bacon and 
Shakspere stand far apart In moral character and in 
giflfl of intellect and sou] we should find little 
resemblance between thorn. While Bacon's sense of 
the presence of physical law in the universe was for his 
time extraordinarily developed, he seems practically to 
have acted upon the theory that the moral laws of the 
world are not inexorable, but rather by tactics and 
dexterity may be cleverly evaded. Their supremacy 
was acknowledged by Shakspere in the minutest as well 
as in the greatest concerns of human life. Bacon's 
superb intellect was neither disturbed nor impelled by 
the promptings of his heart. Of perfect friendship or 
of perfect love he may, without reluctance, be pro- 
Dounced incapable. Shakspere yielded his whole being 
to boundless and measureless devotion. Bacon's ethical 
writings sparkle with a frosty brilliance of fancy, play- 
ing over the worldly maxims which constituted hia 
wisdom for the conduct of life. Shakspere reaches to 
the ultimate truths of human life and character through 
a supreme and indivisible energy of love, imagination, 
and thought. Yet Bacon and Shakspere belonged to 
one great movement of humanity. The whole endea- 
vour of Bacon in scieuce is to attain the fact, and to J 
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ascend from particular &£ts to general He turned 
away with utter diaaatisfactiou from the speculating in N 
vacao of the middle agea, Hia intellect demanded 
positive knowledge ; he could not feed upon the wind. 
From the tradition of philosophy and from authority he 
reverted to nature. Between faith and reason Bacon | 
set a great and impassable gulf. Theology is something ' 
too high for human intellect to discuss. Bacon is pro- 
foundly deferential to theology, because, as one cannot 
help suspecting, he was profoundly indifferent about it. 
The schoolmen for the service of faith had summoned 
human reason to their aid, and Reason, the ally, had in 
time proved a dangerous antagonist. Bacon, in the 
interest of science, diamisaed faith to the imesception- 
able province of supernatural truths. To him a dogma 
of theology was equally credible whether it possessed an 
appearance of reason ahlenesa or appeared absurd. The 
total force of intellect he reserved for subjugating to the 
tinderatAnding the world of positive fact. 

As the matter with which Bacon's philosophy con- { 
cems itself is positive, so its end is pre-eminently prac- I 
ticaL The knowledge he chiffly valued was that which ' 
promised to extend the dominion of man over nature, . 
and thus to enrich man's life. Hi' conception of humaji 1 
welfare was large and magnificent \ yet it was wanting 
in some spiritual elements which had not been lost , 
Bight of in earlier and darker times. To human welfare, ' 
thus conceived in a way somewhat materialistic, science is 
to minister. And the instruments of science by which it 
att^ns this end are the purely natural instruments of 
observation, eiperimeut, and inference. Devotion to 
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' the fact, a return from the supernatural to the strictly I 
j natural and human, vith a practical, mundane object- 

these are the characteristics of the Elizabethan mova-J 
I ment in science.' 

Let us now turn to the religious movement in Eng- 
land. That movement cannot be said to have had, like 
the Reformation movement in Germany, a central point 
of vitality and sustenance in the agony of an individual 
conscience. Nor was it guided like the movement in 
France by a supreme organising power — theological and 
political, capable of large, if somewhat too logically 
rigid, ideal conceptions. The dogma of Anglicanism is 
not like Calvinistic dogma, the expression and develop- 
ment of an idea ; it becomes intelligible only through 
recollection of a series of historical events, — the balance 
of parties, compromises with this side and with that, 
the exigencies of times and seasons. But if England 
had neither a Luther nor a Calvin, she had Cranmer and 
Hooker. The religious revolution of France in the 
sixteenth century, like the political revolution of 
1789, though it sent a strong wave of moral feeling J 
through Europe, failed to sustain itself. Its uocom- i 
promising ideality kept it too much out of relation 
with the vital, concrete, and ever- altering facts of 
human society. The English reformation on the other 
band, if less presentable in logical foimulae to the 
intellect, was, like English political freedom as com- 

* Mr Spoddiug'* eitimRte of Bocoa differi much from ttiti given 
ftbore ; uid Mr SpedJing hu the best right of uiy lik-in); pereon to 
■peak of BsooD. One nust, however, i-cmain faithful to oae'a own 
itnpreHioD oE faoti, even whea that impreuioa il fouiuled on putul 
fygt not wholly iii«iSici«iit) kDOwIedge. 
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pared with French liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
much more of a praetical success. 

Cosmopolitan the English Reformation waa not ; it , 
was a growth of the soil, and cannot be transplanted ; '. 
this is ita note of inferiority, and equally its characteristic | 
excellence. By combined Brmneas and easiness of tem- 
per, by concessions and compromises, by uuweariable good 
sense, a reformed church was brought into existence, — a \ 
manufacture rather than a creation, — in which the aver- 1 
age man might find average piety, average rationality, | 
and an average amount of soothing appeal to the senses;! - 
while rarer spirits could frame out of the moderation 
of the Anglican ritual and Anglican devotional temper, 
a re6ned type of piety, free from extravagance, delicate 
and pure, offending like the cathedrab of England 
neither by rigidity on the one hand, not by flamboyant 
fiervouTS on the other, the type of piety realized in a 
distinguished degree by George Herbert, by Ken, by 
Keble. In bis Ecclesiastical Sonnets Wordsworth 
speaks of the ritual and liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land as affording material and scope for " the intensities 
of hope and fear," and for "passionate exercise of lofty 
tboughts." In the preface to "The Christian Year" 
the moderation, the soothing influence of the devotional 
services of the church are noticed. Wordsworth, even 
-when the flood of spiritual light and strength which 
encompassed his youth and early manhood had ebbed, 
remained Wordsworth still ; and from beyond the little 
neatly-ordered enclosure of Anglicanism voices still came 
to him of mountain winds and of " mighty waters 
lag evermore." Keble, who was born and bred in 
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tiie Anglican paddock, understood ite limitations better, 
and wi-ote the true poetry of his cooimunion — a poetry 
free from all risk of being over poetical. Dante is the 
port of CatholicisiD ; Milton is the poet of Purita 
the poet of AngHcaoiam is Keble, 

Much in the ecclesiastical history of our country was 
due to Cranmer. Had that unworthy right hand of his 
been less sensitive or less pliable, the Church of England 
might have been a more heroic witness for truth (some- 
times a noble failure serves the world as faithfully as 
does a distinguished success), but it could hardly have 
become a national institution with roots which ramify 
through every layer of society. And Hooker, — lu what 
-J lies the special greatness of Hooker X Is not hia special 
S^ quality a majestic common sense?* " If we are to fix 
on any fundamental position," writes the Dean of St 
Paul's, " as the key of Hooker's method of arguing, I 
should look for it in hia doctrine, so pertinaciously 
urged, and always implied, of the concurrence and- co- 
operation, each in its due place, of all possible means 
of knowledge for man's direction." Puritanism appealed 
against reason to the letter of Scripture, and sacriBced 
fact to theory. The Renascence philosophers appealed 
from authorit}»ao human reason alone. Hooker, while 
assigning the ulnmate, judicial position to reason, will 
Dot deny its place *to either Scripture or to the Church, 
or to tradition. He is an embodiment of the ecclesias- 
tical wisdom of England. While providing the Church, 
as the Dean of St Paul's has said, with a broad. 



* I am not nire whether Mr Matthew Arnold b 
sxpremoa " mijesUc tsaaaaaa aeiue " to Hooker. 
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intelligible theory, Hooker saves this theory from 
rigidity, and merely ideal constructiveness, by rootiog it 
in his rich feeling for the concrete fact Characteris tic- 
ally English the work of Hooker will always remain by 
its lying close to reality, by its practical tendency, by 
its moderation, by ita large good-sense. More massive 
Hooker's spirituality becomes, because it includes a 
noble realization of positive fact. 

Now the same soil that produced Bacon and Hooker 
produced Shakspere ; the same environment fostered the 
growth of all three. Can we discover anything possessed 
in common by the scientific movement, the ecclesiastical 
movement, and the drama of the period t That which/ 
appears to be common to all is a no/* feeling for 'poeitiveL) 
concrete fact. The facts with which the drama concerns 
itself are those of human character in its living play. And 
assuredly, whatever be its imperfection, its cmdeness, its 
extravi^nce, no other body of literature has amassed in 
equal fubieBs and equal variety a store of concrete facts 
concerning human character and human life ; assuredly 
not the drama of .dlschylus and Sophocles, not the drama 
of Caideron and Lope de Vega, not the drama of 
Comeille and Racine. These give us views of human 
life, and select portions of it for artistic handling. The 
Elizabethan drama gives us the stuff of life itself, the 
coarse with the fine, the mean with the heroic, the 
humorous and grotesque with the tragic and the terrible. 
The personages of the drama — if we except those of 
'lowe — "are not symbols of any absolute or ideal 
ilype. . . . The human being is not defined by ita most 
prominent faculty, nor life by its most potent manlfesta- 
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tion. The beings themselves, life itself, are brought 
before us on the scene, and that with a reality, 
truth, snd perfection the highest ever attained by 
man."* 

\ Poetry in this Elizabethan period is put upon a 
'purely human basis. No fate broods over the actione 
of men, and the history of families ; the only fatality is 
the fatality of character.'}" I^^ qk ^ an ontatanding 
element, helping to determine the lives of mortals, and 
not reducible to known law, luck good and bad, Shak- 
spere readily admits ; but luck is strictly a thing in tha 
course of natura The divinity which shapes our ends 
works efficiently, but secretly. Men's lives in the drama 
of Shakspere are not disorganised and denaturalised by 
irruptions of the miraculous. The one standing miracle 
is the world itsel£ That power and virtue which can 
achieve wonders, which can do higher things than all 
feats of grotesque magic recorded in the Legend, is 
simply a noble or beautiful soul of man or woman. If 
we recognise in a moral order of the world a divine 
presence, then the divine presence is never absent from 
the Shaksperian world. For such sacred thaumaturgy 
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* Joseph M&miii ; Critical and Literary Writings, toL ii., pp. 133, 
31. Onvbst foUuVB M&Ezini writes : — "In Shakapere, luid thiaiH a real 
progreia (at compared with jEscbylus), Hwrty doe* oiiat. The act of 
a liogle day, or it may be of an hour, bas thrown an entire life under the 
dominion of nuceuiCy, but in that day or hour the man was free, and 
arbiter of hi» own future."— p. 135. 

f Shakeapeare itellte zuerat aeine StUcke ant giuu rein menschlieheB 
Boden. . . . Wie einei Menachen GemUtb i*t, so iit anch aein ScbickuL 
. . . AUm, waa iusserliDh geachieht, irt bei Shakeipoare durch ein 
Inneroa bedingt." — K ViHBB, ShaJuiptare alt FrvlMlatit, ftc., vol i, 
pp. 57, S8. 
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83 tLat of Calderon's AvXos we shall in vain seek id the 1 
drama of England.* | 

A vigorous, mundane vitality — this constitutes the 
bofiis of the Elizabethan drama. Vigour reveals on the 
one hand the tragedy of life. Love and hatred, joy and 
aorrow, life and death being very real to a vigorous 
nature, tragedy becomes possible. To one who eziata 
languidly from day to day, neither can the cross and 
paaaioQ of any human heart be intelligible, nor the 
solemn intensities of joy, the glorious rcBurrection and 
iscensioQ of a life and soul. The heart must be all 
alive and sensitive before the imagination can conceive, 
with swift assurance, and no hesitation or error, ex- 
tremes of rapture and of pain. The stupendous mass of j 
Lear's agony, and the spasms of anguish which make 1 
Othello writhe in body as in mind, fell within the com- 
pass of the same imagination that included at the other 
extremity the trembling expectation of Troilus, before 
the entJ^nce of Cre8sida,t — into which the dramatist 



■ It ii ranurkable that the peculiar merit of Cnlderon recogniied \tj < 
Shelley in his Defence of Poetry,— » merit which Shelley cannot attri- 
bnte to the Elizabethan dramatista, — abonld be bia endeavDur to con- ' 
■lect art with religion. 

t TnAiat, — I run giddy ; expectation whirli me round. 
The imaginary reJiBh ia ao tweet 
That it enchaata my aenae ; what will it be. 
When that the watery palate taatea indeed 
Love'a thrice repur^ nectar T Death, I fear me, 
Swooning dealniction, or lome joy too fine, 
Too aublje- potent, tuned too sharp in awectiieia. 
For the capacity of my mder powers : 
1 lear it much : and 1 do fear beaidea, 
That I ihall loie diatinction in my joys ; 
Aa dolh a battle, when tbey charge on hcapi 
The memy Dying. — Ael ii). £ccne 2. 
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enters ao profoundly, while at the same time he holds him-l 
self ironically aloof, — the fulness of Batisfied need when | 
Fostbumus embraces Imogen, — 



and the rapture (almost tran Been ding the boiinda of con- I 
sciousneas) of Pericles upon the recovery of bis long-lost I 
Marina: — 

Helicanus, strike me, honour'd sir ; 

Oire me & gasli, put me to present pain ; 

Leat thiB great sea of jojb rusliing upon me 

O'ei'liear the shores of my oiorlAlity, 

And drown me with tJieir sweetness. 

Od the other band this same vigour enables men to-J 
perceive and enjoy the comedy of life ; for vigour enjoya.T 
folly ; when it laughs, like Sbakapere's Valentine, 
kugha like a cock." One who is thoroughly in eamestl 
is not afraid to laugh ; he knows that he may safely bavB 
his laugh out, and that it will not disturb the solid rela^ 
tions of things. It is only when we are half in earnest 
that we cherish our seriousness, and tremble lest the 
dignity of our griefe or joys should be impaired. And I 
accordingly when great tragedies can be written joyotw I 
comedies can be written also. But when life grows base 1 
or trivial, when great tragedy ceases (as in the period <&\ 
the Restoration), when false heroics, and showy senti- I 
mentality take the place of tragic passion, then the j 
laughter of men becomes brutal and joyless, — the crack- J 
ling of thorns under a pot. 

This vigorous vitality which underlies the Elizabethan I 
drama is essentially mundane. To it all that is upon 1 
this earth is real; and it does not concern itself greatlyB 
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about the reality of other things. Of heaven or hell it I 
has no power to sing. It finds such and such facts here 
and now, and does not invent or discover supernatural 
causea to explain the facta. It pursues mau to the 
moment of death, hut it pursues him no farther. If it I 
confesses " the burden of the mystery " of human life it 
does not attempt to lighten that burden by any " Thus 
saith the Lord," which cannot be verified or attested by 

I actual experience. If it contains a divine element, the 
divine is to be looked for vfi the human, not apart from 
the human. It knows eternity only through time which ^^^ 
is a part of eternity.* ^^| 
Without an ethical tendency, then, the Elizabethan ^^H 
drama yet produces an ethical effect. A faithful ^^H 
presentation of the facts of the world does not leave us ^^H 
* The follonlng pusage adds to what haa b«ea writtoa nbove. and ^^^H 
illaatrikteB it. " The filing which we commonty call pathos aeenu, ^^^| 
when one SknalygeB it, tii ariae ont of a perception of grand incongruitieB 
—filling a place in one cUa« of onr ideas corresponding to that in 
•oother in which the Ben»e of the ludicrous is placed by Locke. And 
tiiit pathoa was attained by mediieVD] aaceticiam through its habit of 
dwartlng into inaigniticaiice the earthly life and its belongings, and set- 
ting the meanness and wretchedness which it attributed to it, in con- 
trast to the far-off vision of glury and greatness Another sort 

of patbo*— the Pagan—. . . . results from a full realising of tlie joy 
and the beauty of the earth, and the nobloness of men's lives on it, and 
from seeing a grand ineipUoablenesa in the inoongruity between the 
brightness of these and the darkness which lies at either end of them — 
the infinite contradiction between actual greatness and the apparent 
nothingneo* of its whence and whither — the mystery of strong and 
beautiful impnlsea finding no adeqnate outcome now, nor promise of 
ever liuding it hereafter — human passion kindling into light and glow, 
only to bum it«elf ont into ashes — the struggle kept up by the will of 
•ucuessive generations against Pate, ever beginning and ever ending 
in ilefeat, to roootnmence as vainly as before — the never-answered, 
Why f nttered unceaain^y in myriad tones from out all human life. 
The poetry of the Greeks gained from the contemplation of theao things 
a pathos which, however gladly a Christian poet may forego suuh gain 
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indiSerent to good and evil, but rather rouses within us, 
more than ail taaxiius and all preactiing cao, an inex- 
tinguisiiablt: loyalty to good. It is any falsifying of 
those facts, whether the falsification be that of the 
sensualist or of the purist, whether it be a he told to 
seduce us to vice, or to bribe ua to virtue, — it is this 
which may possibly lead us aside &om directnt 
simplicity, and uprightness of action. Is the Eli 
betban drama religious I No, if religion be somet) 
which stands over and above human life, luring it awi 
from earth : no, if the highest acts of religion be 
access to the Divine presence through special ecclesiasti- 
cal rites, and places, and persons. Yes, if the facts of 
the world be themselves sacred, — partfi of a divine 

for hU art, mu iu ita BndneBt uieipreBBibly beautiful. Tbe Iliad had % 
de«i> under-curreat of it even in the midat of a!l it< beaJthy childlike 
objectivity, and it wa< ever preHent amongst tbe great tragedian's mtro. 
spective uulyiuigB of hmnaaily. High art of later timea haa, for the 
sunt part, retained thia Pagan beauty. Tbougb there ia no reason to 
think that there waa an; Pajjaninn in Shakspere'a creed, yet we cannot 
help feeling that, whether the canae ia to be aought in hif jndividoal 
genius, or in Itenaiaaance influenoei, the spirit of bin art is in many re- 
■peota Pagan. In hii great trageiliea he traces the workioge of uoble 
or lovely human characters on to the point — and no further— where 
they disappear into the darkness of death, and cudi with a look baci, 
never on towards anything beyond. Hia sternly tnithfnl realism will 
not, of coorsB, allow him to attempl a shallow poetical Juatico, and mete 
out to each of hia men and women tbe portion of earthly good which 
might seem their dne ; and his artistic instincts— positive rather than 
■pecolative — prefer the majeaty and inlinite aadness of uneiplainedneas 
to any attempt to look on toward) a futurs solution of bard riddlei in 
homan fataa."— E. D. West (in the first of two articles on " Browning 
•« « Preacher :" The Dark Blue Magazine, October and November, 
1871). Thia passage may be borne in mind to illuatrata the view 
taken of the great tragedies of Shakapere in a aubsequent chapter of 
this volume. See also on tbe agnosticism of Shakspere — Mr Raskio'a 
lecture, "The Mystery of Life and ita Arts" in Afternoon Lectur 
(Dublin : MYSee, 18G9), pp. 110-111. 
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rder of things, and interpenetrated by that Supreme 
Reality, apprehended yet unknowable, of which the 
worlds of matter and of mind are a manifestation. 

To many, at tho present time, the sanity and the 
strength of Shakspere would assuredly be an influence 
that might well be called religious. The Mizabethan 
drama is thoroughly free from lassitude, and from that 
lethargy of heart, which most of ua have felt at one time 
or another. Those whose lot falls in a period of doubt and 
spiritual alteration, between the ebb and the flow, in the 
welter and wash of the waves, are, — because they lack 
the joyous energy of a feith^peculiarly subject to this 
mood of barren lethargy. And it is not alone in the 
mystic, spiritual life of the soul that we may suffer from 
coldness or aridity. There are seasons when a sterile 
world -weariness ia induced by the superficial barrenness 
of life. The persons we know seem to shrivel up and 
become wizened and grotesque. The places we have 
loved transform themselves into ugly little prisons. The 
ideals for which we lived appear absurd patterns, 
kisignificant arabesques, devoid of idea and of beauty. 
Onr own heart is a most irapertinent aud unprofitable 
bandfiil of dust. It ia well if some supreme joy or 
SOTTOW which has overtaken us save us from possible 
recurrence of this mood of weary cynicism. But 
humbler means at times have served. The tear shed 
over A tale of Marmoutel by one who recorded his 
malady and his recovery, has occasioned certain smiles 
on critical lips." A true physician of the soul discerns 
that such a tear is not despicable, but signiHcaut as the 
^L * J. S. Mill's AatobiogT&pb}', pp. 140^1. 
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beads of perspiration which toU that the crisis of a fever 1 
is favourably passed. To this mood of barren world* 1 
weariness the Elizabethan drama comes with do direct' I 
J teaching, but with the vision of life. Even thoti^l 
I death end alt, these things at least art — beauty aodJ 
Force, purity, sin, and love, and anguish and joy. Theae ' 
things are, and therefore life cannot be a little idle 
whirl of dust. We are shown the strong man taken in 
the toils, the sinner sinking farther and farther away 
from light and reahty and the substantial life of tilings 
into the dubious and the duak, the pure heart all vital, 
and confident, and joyous ; we are shown the glad, 
vicarious saciifice of soul for soul, the malign activity of 
evil, the vindication of right by the true justiciary ; we 
are shown the good common things of the world, and 
the good things that are rare \ the love of pareuta and 
children, the comradeship of young men, the exquisite 
vivacity, courage, and high-spirited intellect of noble 
girlhood, the devotion of man and woman to man 
and woman. The vision of life rises before us ; and 
we know that the vision represents a reality. Thea 
things, then, being actual, how poor and shallow 1 
trick of the heart is cynicism I 

Two views of the character of Shakspere have h 
offered for our acceptance ; we are e:tpected to ma 
choice between the two. According to one of 1 
view's Shakspere stands before ns a cheerful, 
possessed, and prudent man, who conducted his Ufe n 
sound worldly judgment; and he wrote plays, abc 
which be did not greatly ca:e ; acquired property, about 
which be cared much ; retired to Stratfoi^d, and attainiH^S 




e end of his ambitiou, became a, wealthy and respect- 
able burgess of his native towD, bore the arms of a 
geatleman, married his two daughters with prudence, 
and died with the happy cousciousuess of having gained 
a creditable and substantial position in the world. The 
other view of Shakspere's character has been recently 
presented by M. Taine with his unflagging brilliancy and 
energy. According to this second conception Shakspere 
was a man of almost superhuman passions, extreme in 
joy and pain, impetuous in his transports, disorderly in 
bia conduct, heedless of conscience, but sensitive to 
every touch of pleasure, a man of inordinate, extrava- 
gant genius. 

It ia impossible to accept either of these repre- 
sentations of Shakspere as a complete statement 
of the fact. Certain it is, however, that a portion ot 
truth is contained in the first of these two Shakspere 
tlieories. There can be no doubt that Shakspere con- 
sidered it worth bis while to be prudent, industrious, 
and ecouomicoL He would appear to have had a very 
sufficient sense of life, and in particular of his own life, 
BB real, and of thin earth as a possession. He had seen 
bis father sinking deeper and deeper into pecuniary 
embarrassment, and dropping away from the good 
position which he had held amongst his fellow towns- 
metL Shakspere had married at eighteen years of 
age ; he was at the age of twenty-one the father of a 
son, and of two daughters ; a reckless, improvident life 
became more than ever undesirable. He took the means 
which gave him the best chance of attaining worldly 
Tyrosperity ; he made himself useful in every possible 
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way to hu dramatic companj. While others, Greene, 
ani) Peele, and H&rlowe, had aqoandered their strength 
in the turbulent Hfe of London, Shakspere husbanded 
his strength. The theatrical life did not bring satisfac- 
tion to him ; he felt that his moral being suffered loss 
while he spent himself upon the miscellaneous activities 
forced upon him bj hia position and profesmon ; he was 
made for a higher, purer life of more continuous progress 
towards all that is excellent, and he felt psdnfiill; that 
his nature was being subdued to what it worked in, as 
the dyer's hand receives its stain.* Nevertheless he did 
not, in the &ahion of idealists, hastily abandon the life 
which seemed to entail a certain spiritual loss ; he 
recognised the reality of eztomal, objective duties and 
claims, duties to his father, to his family, to his own 
future self ; he accepted Uie logic of fects; he compelled 
the lower and provisional life of player and playwright to 
Income the servant of his higher life, as &r as circum- 
HtjuicBS permitted ; and he carefully and steadily applied 
liiiiiaelf to effecting his delivenuice &om that provisional 
life at the earliest suitable period ; but not before that 
(lerioi) had arrived. And afterwards when Shakspere 
liuil hecome a prosperous country gentleman, he did not 
uuiluavour to out himself loose from bis past life which 
liail served him, and the associates who had been his 
frieudd and helpers ; the Stratfwd gentleman who 
iniglit write Uimaulf Armtgero "in any bill, warrant, 
c|uiltauoe, or ul>lit;;ttUau," was not so glamoured of this 
ilintinctiou as to be asliamed of the days when he lived 
by public lUMus ; ho remembers in his will among the 
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rural esquires and gentry, " My Fellowes, John 
Hemynges, Richard Burhage, and Henry Cundell" 

TLus all through his life we observe in Shakspere a 
sufficient recognition of external fact, external claims, 
and obligations. Hence worldly prosperity could not be 
a matter which would ever seem unimportant to Shak- 
spere. In 1604, when he was a wealthy man, William 
Shakspere brought an action against Philip Rogers, In 
the Court of Stratford, for £1, 15s. lOd., being the price 
of malt sold and delivered to htm at different times. 
The incident is characteriEtlc. Shakspere evidently 
could estimate the precise value for this temporal life 
(though, possibly not for eternity), of £1, 15s. lOd. ; and 
in addition to this he bore down with unfaltering insist- 
aoce on the positive fact that the right place out of all 
the universe for the said £1, 15s. lOd. to occupy, lay in 
the pocket of William Shakspere. 

Practical, positive, and alive to material interests, 
Shakspere unqiieationably was. But there is another 
Bide to his character. About the same time that he 
brought his action against Philip Rogers for the price of 
molt, the poet was engaged upon hia " Othello " and his 
"Lear," Is it conceivable that Sliakspere thought 
more of his pounds than of his plays \ Strongly as he 
felt the fact about the little sum of money which he 
Bought to recover, is it not beyond possibility of doubt 
tliat his whole nature was immeasurably more kindled, 
aruosed, and swayed by the vision of Lear upon the 
heath, of Othello taken in the snake-tike folds of logo 'a 
cunning, and by the inecrutable mysteries respecting 
baman life which these suggested ? It is highly impor- 
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tant to fix OUT attectioa on nhat is positive, pncticaL 
and finite in Shakspere's art, as well as in Shakspere's 
life. But if the poet was of bis own age, he was abo 
"for all time." He does not merely endeavour to 
oompaes and comprehend the knowable ; he broods with 
a passionate intensity over that which cannot be known. 
And again, he not only studies self-control ; he could 
depict, and we cannot doubt that he knew by personal 
eiperience absolute abandonment and self-surrendGT. 
The infinite of meditation, the infinite of passion, both 
these lay *-ithin the range of Shakspere's experience 
and Shakspere's art. He does not, indeed, come forward 
with explaoations of the mysteries of existence ; perhaps 
because he felt more than other men their mysterious- 
nesa. Uany of us seem to think it the all-essential 
thing to be provided with answer? to the difficult 
questions which the world propounds, no matter how 
little the answers he to these great questions. Shakspere 
seems to have considered it more important to put the 
questions greatly, to feel the supreme problems. 

Thus Shakspere, like nature and like the vision of hu- 
man life itself, if he docs not furnish us with a doctrine, 
has the power to free, arouse, dilate. Again and again 
we fall back into our little creed or our little theory. Shak- 
spere delivers us ; under his influence we come anew into 
the presence of stupendous mysteries, and, instead of 
our little piece of comfort, and support, and contentment, 
we receive the gift of solemn awe, and bow the head 
in reverential silence. These questions are not stated 
by Shakspere as intellectual problems. He states them 
pregnantly, for the emotions and for the imaginatioi 
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And it is by virtue of his very knowledge that he comes 
fece to face with the mystery of the unknown. Because 
he had sent dowQ his plummet further into the depths 
than other men, he knew better than others how fathom- 
leas for human thought those depths remain. "Un 
g^nie," Victor Hugo has said, "est un promontoire dans 
I'infini." This promontory which we name Shakapere 
Btretcbing out long and sharp has before it measureless 
sea and the mofs of tbreateoing cloud ; behind it the 
habitable globe, illuminated, and alive with moving 
figures of man and woman. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that Shakspere lived and 
moved in two worlds — one limited, practical, positive ; 
the other a world opening into two intinitea, an infinite 
of thought, and an infinite of passion. He did not 
suppress either life to the advantage of the other ; but 
be adjusted them, and by stem and persistent resolution 
held them in the neee.ssary adjustment. In the year 
1602 Shakspere bought for the sum of three hundred 
and twenty pounds, one hundred and seven acres of 
arable land in the pajiah of Old Stratford. It was in 
the same year (if the chronology of Delius be accepted 
na correct) that Shakapere, in the person of his Hamlet, 
musing on a skull, was tracing out the relations of a 
buyer of land to the soil in a somewhat singular fashion. 
" This fellow might be in's time a great buyer of land, 
with his statutes, his recognizances, his Snea, his double 
vouchers, his reooveries ; is this the fine of hia fines, and 
the recovery of hia recoveries, to have his fine pate full 
of fine dirt?" The courtier Oaric. who has "much 
land and fertile," is described by the Prince (who could 
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be contented in a nut uheli, but that he has bad dreami) 
as "epacioua in the possession of dirt." Yet this dirlfl 
Shakspere used to serve bis needs. 

How shall a man live sanely in presence of the small 
daily facte of life (which are also not small but great), and 
in presence of the vast mystery of death ! How shall he 
proportion bis iuterests between the bright illuminated spoi^i 
of the known, and the dim, environing unknown whidlj 
possesses such strong attraction for the soul ? How shall 
he restrain and attach his desires to the little objecta 
which claim each its dc^finite share of the heart, while 
the heart tongs to abandon itself to some one thing with 
measureless devotion \ Sbakspere's attainment of sanity 
and self-control was not that of a day or of a year, it 
was the attainment of his life. Now he was tempted \fj\ 
his speculative intellect and imagination to lo&e all dear] 
perception of bis limited and finite life ; and again he 
was tempted to resign the conduct of his being by the 
I promptings of a passionate heart He is inexorable io 
Ibu plays to all rebels against the fact ; because he 
{■iniB conscious ol the strongest temptation to becoma' 
immself a re1>el. He cannot forgive an idealist, bi 
\ in 8pit« of his practical and positive nature he 
I (let the Sonnets witness) an idealist himself. HiS' 
leeries of dramatic writings is one long study of 
I control. 

And Shakspere, we have good reason to believe, < 
last attain to the iterene self-possession which he had sought 
with such persistent eS'ort. He feared that he might 
become (in spite of Mercutio'a jests) a Romeo ; he feared 
he oriigtit falter Irom his strong self-m* 
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a Hamlet ; he suffered grievous wrong aod he 
esolved that he would not be a Timon. He ended by 
scorning Duke Proapero, Admired Miranda — ^trnly 
' a thread of hia own life " — he made over to the young 
^lant Ferdinand — (and yet was there not a touch of 
ndnesa in resigning to a somewhat Bhallow-souled 
rietcher the art he loved X) He broke bis magic staff; 
le drowned his book deeper than ever plummet sounded ; 
le went back, serenely looking down upon all of human 
ife, yet refusing his share in none of it, to bis Dukedom 
ht Stratford resolved to do Duke's work, such as it is, 
well ; yet Prospero must forever have remained some- 
vbat apart and distinguished from other Dukes, and 
pTarwickBhire magnificoes, by virtue of the enchanted 
Bland, and the marvellous years of mageship. 

It has beea asked whether Shakspere was a Protestant 
r a Catholic, and he has been proved to belong to each 
iommunion to the satisfaction of contending theological 
ialottt. Shakspere's poetry, resting upon a purely 
tuman basis, is not a rendering into art ot the dogmas of 
lither Catholicism or Protestantism. Shakspere himself, 
I great artistic nature, framed for manifold joy and pain, 
lay, like other artists, have had no faculty for the 
ittaimuent of certitude upon extra-mundane and super- 
luman matters; of concrete moral facts he bad the 
clearest perception, hut we do not find that he was 
interested, at least as an artist, in truths or alleged 
krutlis which transcend the limits of human experienca 
That the world suggests inquiries which cannot be 
■oawered, — that mysteries confront and baflSe us, — 
that around our knowledge lies ignorance, around our 
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light, darkness, this to Shakspere Beemed a fiict con-( 
taining within it a profound significance, which might: 
almost be named religious. But studiously as Shakspera 
abstains from embodying theological dogma in hia art, 
and tolerant as hia spirit is, it is certain that the spirit 
of Proteatantism, — of Protestantism considered as portion 
of a great movement of humanity, - — animates and 
breathes through his writings. Unless he had stood 
in antagonism to his time, it could not be otherwii 
Shakspere'fi creed is not a series of abstract statemeal 
of truth, but a body of concrete impulses, tendencii 
and habits. The spirit of his faith is not to be ascer- 
tained by bringing together little sentences from the 
utterances of this one of bis dranwitis peraoncB and of 
that. By such a method he might be proved (as Birch 
tried to prove Shakspere), an atheist* The faith by 
which Shakspere lived, is rather to be discovered by 
noting the total issue and resultant of his art towardsv 
the fostering and sustenance of a certain type of hiimatn 
character. It may be averted, without hesitation, that 
the Protestant type of character, and the Protestant 
polity in state and nation, is that which has received 
impulse and vigour from the mind of the greatest of 
English poets. Energy, devotion to the fact, self- 
government, tolerance, a disbelief in minute apparatus 

• '■laquiry into tha PbiloBophy and Religion of Shakespeare," 1848. 
This u aim too much tbb methud (leading, however, to > very different 
rcSDlt), of Flathein the laborious chapter "Die AnachanunjlEea tihak- 
ipeare'i Uifer aeia Selbat, &c.," wbiuh opens the first volnme of 
"Shalcspeare in seiner Wirklichkoit." On this aubjeut see Vcbie'a 
book i^teady raferred to ; the last of Kn-ysaig ■ lectures in bis Boaollcr 
work. " ShakBipeare-Fragen, " and Bitaelin " Shakeapeare-S' 
pp. 2(n-S15 (keooud edition}. 
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for the improvement of human character, an indiSerence to 
eztemats in comparison with that which is of the invisible 
life, and a resoluUon to judge all things from a purely 
famnan standpoint, these grow upon us as habits of 
tbot^bt and feeling, aa long as Shakspere remains an 
inflnence with us in the building up of character. 
Such habits of thought and feeling are those which 
belong more eepeciall; to the Protestant ideal of man- 
hood.* 

la Shakspere a religious poet \ An answer has 
been given to this question by Mr Walter Bagehot, 
which contains the essential truth. "If this world is 
not all evil, he who has understood and painted it best, 
must probably have some good. If the underlying and 
almighty essence of this world be good, then it is likely 
that the writer who most deeply approached to that 
essence will be himself good. There is a religion of 
week-days as well as of Sundays, a religion of 'cakes 
and ale ' as well as of pews and altar cloths. This 
England lay before Shakspere as it lies before us all, 
with its green fields, and its long hedgerows, and its 
many trees, and its great towns, and its endless hamlets, 
and its motley society, and its long history, and its bold 



* See on thii subject the able reply to Rio by MiohMl Beniaya in 
"JaliTbachderDeDtschenSh&keBpeaTe-QeBellschaft," vol. i. pp. 230-299. 
A minnte bat perliapa ligttjfictat piac« of evidence hai been noticed 
recently by H. von Friegea In Romeo and Jnliet, Act iv. Sixn* 1, we I 
reed, "Or ih&ll I come to yon at evening niauT" No Catholic, I 
obiervee H. von Frieaen, oonld have ipoken of "evening maai." — 
" Altengland mid William Shakapere (1874)," pp. 286, 87. Staonton 
bad previonily noticed the difficnlty. Bnt lee the paper on this paaiage 
by the late Mr S, Simp»>n, in "Tnnaactiona of New Shaktpera Society, 
1876-76." 
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exploits, and its gatLering power ; and he saw that ttiey 
were good. To him perhaps more than to any oae else 
baa it been given to sec that they were a great unity, & 
great religious object ; that if you could only descend to S 
the inner life, to the deep things, to the secret principlei 1 
of its noble vigour, to the essence of character . , . . w« I 
might, eo far as we are capable of so doing, understand I 
the nature which God has made. Let us then think tS. I 
him, not as a teacher of dry dogmas, or a sayer of hard J 
aayings, but as 

" A priest to DB ail 
Of the wunder and bloom of the world," — 

a teacher of the hearts of men and women." * 

It is impossible, however, that the sixteenth or thai 
seventeenth century should set a limit to the nineteenth. J 
The voyaging spirit of man cannot remain within thai 
enclosure of any one age or any single mind. We need 1 
to supplement the noble positivism of Sbakspere with 1 
an element not easy to describe or define, hut none the k 
less actual, which the present century has demanded I 
as essential to its spiritual life and well-being, and which 1 
its spiritual teachers — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, ] 
Newman, Maurice, Carlyle, Browning, Whitman {a strange I 
and apparently motley assemblage !) have supplied and a 
stiQ supplying. The scientific movement of the present J 
century is not more unquestionably a fact, than this i 
a fact. In the meantime to enter with strong and un- 1 
disturbed comprehension into Shakspcre, let us endeavour 
to hold ourselves strenuously at the Shaksperian etand- 

• EatiliiaMB of tamn Englishmen and Scotchmen, ly Waltar B»gc!iot, l 
p. 270. 
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point, and view the universe &om thence. We shall 
afterwards go our way, as seems best ; bearing with us 
Shakspere'a gift. And Shakspere has no better gift to 
bestow than the strength and courage to pursue our own' 
path, through pain or through joy, with vigour and 
resolution. 



THE QBOWTH OF SHAESPERE'S HllfD AXD AST. 

In the preceding chapter a brief and partial study was 
attempted of SIiakBpeie the man, and Shakspere the 
artist, considered as one element in the great intellectual 
and spiritual movement of the Elizabethan period. The 
organism, — a dramatic poet, — we endeavoured to view in 
connection with its environment Now we proceed to 
observe, in some few of its stages of progress, the growth 
of that organism. Shakspere in 1590, Shakspere in 
1600, and Shakspere in 1610, was one and the same 
living entity ; but the adolescent Shakspere differed 
from the adult, and again from Shakspere in the supre- 
macy of his ripened manhood, as much as the slender 
stem, graceful and pliant, spreading its first leaves to 
the sunshine 6{ May, differs from the moving expanse of 
greenery, visible a century later, which is hard to com- 
prehend and probe with the eye in its infinite details, 
multitudinous and yet one, receiving through its sensi- 
tive surfaces the gifts of light and dew, of noonday and 
of night, grasping the earth with inextricable living 
knots, npt unpossessed of haunts of shadow and secrecy, 
instinct with ample mysterious murmurs, — the tree 
which has a history, and bears in wrinkled bark and 
wrenched bough memorials of time and change, of hard- 
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ship, and drought, and storm. The poet Gray io a 
weU-knowD passage, inventecl a piece of beautiful mytho* 
logy, according to which the infant Shakspere is repre- 
sented as receiving gifts from the great Diapenaatress : — 

Far from the nm uid sunmier gale 

In thy green lap was Nature's darliuK laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 

Her awful face ; the dauntleu Child 

Stretched forth bia little aims and smiled ; 

This pencil take, she said, whoee colours clear 

Bichly paint the remal jear, 

TOine too tiieee golden keys, immortal Boy I 

This can unlock the gates of Joy, 

Of Horror that, and thriUing Fears, 

Or ope the sacred fount of sympathetic Teara 

But the mighty Mother, more studious of the welfare 
of her charge, in fact gave her gifts only as they could 
be used. Those keys she did not entrust to Shakspere 
until, by manifold experience, by consolidating of intel- 
lect, imagination and passions, and by the growth of 
self-control, he had become fitted to confront the 
dreadful, actual presences of human anguish and of 
human joy. 

Everything takes up its place more rightly in a spacious 
world, accurately observed, than in the narrow world of 
the mere idealist. In bare acquisition of observed fact 
Shakspere marvellously increased from year to year. 
He grew in wisdom and in knowledge (such an admis- 
sion does not wrong the divinity of genius), not less but 
more than other men. Quite a little library exists, 
illustrating the minute acquaintance of Shakspere with 
this branch of information, and with that ; " The I«gal 
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"Aequirementa of Shakspere," " Shakapere's Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible," " Shakspere's DeliDeations of 
Iiiaanity," " The Rural Life of Shakspere," " Shakapere'B 
Garden," " The Ornithology of Shakspere," " The Insects 
mentioned by Shakspere," and aiich like. Conjectural 
enquiry, which attempts to determine whether Shakspere 
was an attorney's clerk, or whether he was a soldier, 
whether Shakspere was ever in Italy, or whether he was 
in Germany, or whether be was in Scotland ; enquiry 
such as this may lead to no very certain result, with 
rtjspect to the particular matter in question. But one 
thing which such special critical studies as these 
establish, b the enormous receptivity of the poet 
This vast and varied mass of information he asnimilated 
and made bis own. And such store of information came 
to Shakspere only by the way, as an addition to tbs 
more important possession of knowledge about human 
character and human life which forms the proper body 
of fact needful for dramatic art. In proportion as an 
animal b of great size, the masses of nutriment which 
he procures are large. "The Arctic whale gulps la 
whole shoals of acalephse and molluscs." 

But it was not alone, or chiefly through mass of acquisi- 
tion that Shakspere became great. He was not merely 
a centre for the drifting capital of knowledge. Each 
faculty expanded, and became more energetic, while at 
the same time the structural arrangement of the man's 
whole nature became more complex and involved. Hia 
power of thought increased steadily as years went by, 
both in sure grasp of the known, and in brooding 
intensity of gaze upon the unknown. His emotions^ 
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insteaxl of losing their energy and subtilty as youth 
deepened into manhood, instead of becoming dulled and 
crusted over by contact with the world, became (as is 
the case with all the greatest men and women), by 
contact with the world swifter and of more ample 
volume. As Shakspere penetrated farther and farther 
into the actual facts of our life, he found in those facts 
more to rouse and kindle and sustain the heart ; he 
discovered more awful and mysterious darkness, and also 
more intense and lovelier light. And it is clearly 
aacerlAinable from his plays and poems, tliat Shakspcre'e 
will grew with advancing ago, beyond measure, calmer, 
and more strong. Each formidable temptation he 
succeeded, before he was done with it, in subduing, at 
least so far as to preclude a fatal result. In the end he 
obtained serene and indefeasible possession of himself. 
He still remained indeed baffled before the mystery of 
life and death ; but he had gained vigour to cope with 
fete; he could "accept all things not understood." 
And during these years, while eaeh faculty was aug- 
menting ite proper life, the vital play of one faculty into 
and through the other, became more swift, subtile, and 
penetrating. In Shakspere's earlier writings, we can 
observe liim setting bis wit to work, or his fancy to 
work ; now he is clever and inteltectual, and again he is 
tender and enthusiastic. But in his later style, imagina- 
tion and thought, wis<lom, and mirth, and charity, 
experience and surmise play into and through one 
another, until frequently the significance of a passage < 
becomes obscured by its manifold vitality. The murmur 
of an embrj'o thought or feeling already obscurely 
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mingles witb the murmurs of the parent life in which ii 
is enveloped.* 

Now, what does ejttraordiLarj growth imply ?^ Itl 
implies capacity for obtaining the materials of growth;! 
in this cose materials for the growth of intellect, of iinar-fl 
gination, of the will, of the emotions, It means, there-| 
fore, capacity of seeing many facts, of meditating, 
feeling deeply, and of controlling such feeling. It 'wxA 
pliea the avoidance of injuries which interfere with 
growth, escape from enemies which bring life to a sudden 
end ; and therefore strength, and skill, and prudence in 
dealing with the world. It imphes a power in the J 
organism of fitting its movements to meet numerousl 
external co-existencea and sequences. In a word, wa:J 
are brought back once again to Shakspere's resolutofl 
fidelity to the fact. By virtue of this his life became a| 
success, as far as success is permitted to such a creature 
as man in such a world as the presents 

It 8eems much that the needy youth who left his nativl 
town probably under pressure of poverty, should at thai 
age of thirty-three have become possessor of New Place J 
at Stratford, and from year to year have added to hisfl 
worldly dignity and wealth. Such material advancement j 
argues a power of understanding, and adapting oneself to.l 
the facts of the material world. But that was not the! 
chief success in the life of Shakspere. When WordsworthJ 



* Se« tbe valuable oriticiDii of Sli&kipere'a ityle as contrait«d with ' 
Fletcher'* ia " A letter od Shakspere's Aathorahip of > Ha Two Nobl* 
KionneD,'" 1833 (by Mr tjpUding), pp. 13-18. Tbe criticiuD appliea 
with apeoisl propriety to Shakapere's later ntyle. 

f In my answer to this question, I borrow several expreBsions 
Berbert Spencer's Biology. 
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tbought of " mighty poets id tbeir misery dead," when 
in sudden mood of dejection be murmured to himself, 

We poeta in our jronth begin in gkdneai, 

Snt thereof cornea in the end deepondenoj and maHmw, 

he thought of Chatterton and of Bums, not of Shak- 
spere. The early contemporaries of Sbakspere — Marlowe 
and Qreene — one of them a man of splendid genius, failed 
as Chatterton ^ed. It must have appeared to Shakspere 
(who well enough understood hone&t frolic) a poor af&ir, 
a flimsy kind of idealism — this reckless knocking of 
a man's head against the solid laws of the universe. 
The protest against fact, against our subjection to law 
made by such men as Idarlowe and Greene, was a vulgar 
and superficial protest Shakspere could get no delight 
from tite insanity of sowing wild oats. His insanity was 
of a far graver and more terrible kind. It assumed two \ 
forms — the Romeo form and the Hamlet form — abandon- 
ment to passion, abandonment to brooding thought — twoCj • 
diseases of youth, each fatal iu its own way; two forms of \ 
the one supreme crime in Shakspere's eyes, want of fide- 1 
lity to the fiwt The noble practical energy of Shakspere /I 
was tempted to self-betrayal on the one hand by the | 
supremacy of blind desire ; on the other hand, by the sap- ^ 
ping in of thought upon the vrill and active powers. The / 
struggle between self-will and reason, between " blood " > W 
and "judgment," appears in all his vmtings to be ever m 
the back-ground, a theme ready at any moment, if per- 
mitted, to become prominent And Shakspere's pro- 
foundest and most sympathetic psychological study — 
Hamlet — represents in detail tihe other chief temptation 
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to which he waa, it would Beem, subjected. In all the \ 
later plays his eye is intently fixed upon the deep in- 
soluble questions suggested by human (character and 
destiny, fixed with a brooding wistfulneas, which yet, we 
perceive, he became, as years went on, more and more 
able to control 

Shakspere's central self pronounced in favour of sanity 
— in favour of seeing things as they are, and shaping 
life accordingly. He bought up houses and lands : 
Stratford, and so made a protest superficial, indeed, yet 
real, against the Romeo and the Hamlet within him. 
But the idealist within him made Shakspere at all timea 
far other than a mere country magnate or wealthy 
burgher. It remained, after all, riearly the deepest part j 
of him : — 



BamUt Is not parchment made of aheep-skma 1 
Horatio. Aj, m; lord, and uf caU-akisB too. 
Hamlet. Thej are sheep nad calves which seek out 
that. 



And Prospero declares the end of the whole matter :■ 



As dreams are made on, 
Is rounded with a sleep. 






Sbakspere'ii devotion to material interests was the least | 
part of the protest made against his temptation to ex- 
travagance of soul. There are more important facts than 
those of the material life. Shakspere cast hia plummet 
into the sea of human sorrow, and wrong, and loss. He 
studied evil He would let none of tliat dark side of 
life escape from him. He denied none of the bitterness, 
the sins, the calamity of the world. He looked steadily J 
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at C(«delia Btm^^Ied is the arms of Lear ; aod he Bum- 
moned op a strenuous fortitude, a stoical submission to 
make endurable such a spectacle. But at the same time 
he retained his lojalty to good ; over against Edmund 
and'the monstrous sisters he saw the invincible loyalty 
of a Kent, the practical genius of an Edgar in the ser- 
Tioe of good, and the redeeming ardour of a Cordelia. 
Bescuing his soul &om all bitterness, he arrived finally 
at a temper strong and self-poseessed as that of Btoiclsm, I 
yet free fix>m the stoical attitude of defiance ; a tempera 
liberal, gracious, charitable, a tender yet strenuous calm. ' 

The " Venus and Adonis " is styled by its author in 
the dedication to the Earl of Southampton, " the first 
heir of my invention." Gervinus believes that the poem 
may have been written before the poet left Stratford. 
Although pOBBibly separated by a considerable interval 
from its companion poem "The Rape of Lucrece" (1594), 
the two may be regarded aa eusentially one in kind,* 
The speciality of these poems as portions of Shaksperes 
art has perhaps not been sufBciently observed.-f Elach is 
an artistic study; and they form, as has been Just 
observed, companion studies — one of female lust and 

* Mr Fnmivall notM in the Venns uid Adonig the folEowinctpictaics 
from Shkkspere'i yonthful life at Stratford,— the bone {I. 260-31S) ; the 
fasre-huut (I. 763-768)1 the overBowing Avon (72); the two silver 
dovei (366) ; the milch doe and fawn in some bnke in Charlecote 
Park (376^6) ; the red morn (433) ; the huih of the wind before it rains 
(468) ; the many clonda coniulting for fool weather (972) ; the night- 
owl (031); the lark (853). The Laertce, he adds, "muat have been 
written aome time after the ' Venoa,' as its proportion of unstopC lines 
is 1 in 10'81 (L71 such lines to the poem's I. 1853) against the > Venus's ' 
1 in 26-40 (47 nin-on lines in 1,194)." Preface by P. J. FnrnivaU to 
Bhakespeare Commentaries by Qervinns (ed. 1874). 

t Coleridge tonchos upon Uie fact, and it is noted by Uoyd. 
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boyish coldness, the other of male lust and wotnanljT] 
chastity. Coleridge noticed " the utter aloofness of thi 
poet's own feelings from those of which he is at once tli0' 
painter and the analyst ; " but it can hardly be admitted 
that this aloofness of the poet's own feelings proceeds from 
a dramatic abandonment of sel£ The subjects of these 
two poems did not call and choose their poet, they did 
not possess him and compel him to render them into 
art Rather, the poet expressly made choice of tbf 
subjects, and deliberately set himself down before 
to accomplish an exhaustive study of it 

If the Venus and Adonis sonnets in "The Passionate 
Pilgrim " be by Shakspere, it would seem that he bad 
been trying various poetical exercises on this theme. And 
for a young writer of the Renascence, the subject of Shak- 
spere'a earliest poem was a splendid one, — as voluptuous 
and unspiritual as that of a classical picture by Titian. 
It included two figures containing inexhaustible pasture 
for the fleshly eye, and delicacies and dainties for the 
sensuous imagination of the Renascence, — the enamoured 
Queen of Beauty, and the beautiful, disdainful boy. 
It afforded occasion for endless exercises and variations 
on the themes, — Beauty, Lust, and Death, In holding 
the subject before his imagination Shakspere is perfectly 
cool and collected. He has made clioice of the subject^. 
and be is interested in doing his duty by it in the 
thorough way a young poet can, but he remains m 
passioned, — ^intent wholly upon getting down the right* 
colours and linos upon his canvas. Olwerve his deter- 
mination to put in accurately the details of each object ; 
to omit nothing. Poor Wat, the hare, is described in 
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ftdozen stanzas. Anotlier series of stanzas describes the 
I stallion ; all his points are enumerated : — 

Roimd-hoofd, short' join ted, fetlocks abag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small bead aiid noatril wide. 
High crest, abort eara, atraight legs and pasaing atrong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender bide. 

This passage of poetry has been admired : but is it 
I poetry or a par^raph from an advertisement of a horse 
sale X It is part of Shakspere's study of an animal, and 
he does his work thoroughly. In like manner he does 
not alirink from faithfully putting down each one of the 
amorous provocations and urgencies of Venus. The 
complete series of manceuvres must be detailed. 

In " Lucrece " the action is delayed and delayed that 
every minute particular may be described, every minor in- 
cident recorded. In the newness of her suffering and 
ahame Lucrece finds time for an elaborate tirade appro- 
priate to the theme "Night." another to that of "Time," 
another to that of "Opportunity." Each topic ie exhausted. 
Then studiously a new incident is introduced, and its 
significance for the emotions is drained to the last drop 
in a new tirade. We nowhere eke discover Shakspere 
flo evidently engaged upon his work. Afterwards he puts 
& Btross upon his verses to compel them to contain the 
hidden wealth of his thought and imagination. Here 
lie displays at large such wealth as he possesses ; he will 
have none of it half seen. The descriptions and 
declamations are undramatic, but they shew us the 
materials lai<l out in detail from which dramatic poetry 
originates. Having drawn so carefully from models, the 
time comes when he can trust himself to draw from 
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memory, and he possesses marvellous freedom of hand, 
because Lis jjrevious studies Imve been so laborious. It I 
was the same hand that drew the stallion in Venus and I 
Adonis, wliich afterwards drew with infallible touch, as \ 
though they were alive, the dogs of Theseus : — 

My bounds are bred out of the Spartan kind 
Bo fl«w'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ean that sweep away the mamtiig dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-kpped like ThesBahiLn bulls; 
Slow in pursuit ; but mateh'd in mouth like beU% 
Eiich under ench. A cry mora tuneable 
"Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in TheBaaly* 

When these poems were written Shakspera waa 1 

* The oompariwui of these two pauagea is from Hazlitl, whow 
unfavoorable criticisto of 8hnkBpor?'B pooma exprewos well one side of 
the truth. "The two poenw of Venus and Adonis, and of Taitiuin 
and Luorece, appear to ns like a couple of ice-houBei. They tie about 
as hard, as glittering, and as cold, The author seema all the time to 
be thinking of his verses, and not of his subject— not of what his 
aharacters would feel, but of what he shall say ; and as it must happen 
in all such cases he always puts into their months those things which 
they would be the last to think of, and which it shows the gcoatest 
ingenuity in him to find out. The whole is laboured up-hill work. 
The poet is perpetually singling out the difficulties of the art to make 
Ml eihibition of his strength and skill in wrestling with them. He ia 
making perpetual trials of them aa if his mastery over them were 

doubted. A beantiful thought ia aure to be lost in an endlex 

commentary npon it. There is besides a strange attempt to 

•nbetitute the language of painting for that of poetry, to make us sfS 
their feelings in the faces of the persona." Oiarncteni of ^hakspere'. 
Plays (ed. 1B18). pp. 348-49. Coleridge's much mora favonrat' 
chtiuism will be found in Biographia literaria, vol. ii., chap. 
lUT). The peculiarity of the poema last noticed in the extn 
Hazlitt is ingeniously acoonnted for by Coleridge. " The grant inatinut 
which impelled the poet to the drama was secretly working in him, 
prompting him .... to provide a eubatitute fnr that visual langnaga, 
that constant iutenention and running comment by tone, look, and 
gesture, which in liis dramatic works he waa entitled to exx>ei.'t from tba 
ri,"pp. 18,19. 
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tantiously feeling his way. Large, alow - growing 
i&turea, gifted with a sense of concrete fact and with 
Ilumoar, ordinarily possess no great self-con6denoQ m 
youth. An idealist, like Milton, may resolve in early 
manhood that he will achieve a great epic poem, and in 

I eld age may turn into fact the ideas of hia youth. An 
idealist, like Marlowe, may begin his career with a 

VBplendid youthful audacity, a stupendona " Tamburlaine." 
A maa of the kind to which Shakspere belonged, 
Although very resolute, and determined, if possible, to 
succeed, requires the evidence of objective facts to give 
bim self-confidence. His special virtue lies in a 
Jiarly pregnant and rich relation with the actunl 

**orld, and such relation commonly establishes itself by 
a gradual process. Accordingly, instead of flinging 
abroad into the world while still a stripling some unpre- 
cedented creation, as Marlowe did, or as Victor Hugo 
did, and securing thereby the position of a leader of an 
insurgent school, Shakspere began, if not timidly, at 
least cautiously and tentatively. He undortnltes work 
of any and every description, and tries and testa him- 
self upon alL He is therefore a valued person in his 
theatrical company, ready to turn his hand to anything 
lielpful, a Jack of all trades, a "Johannes factotum;" 
be is obliging and free from self-assertion ; he \» waiting 
bis time; he is not yet sure of himself; he finds it the 

I sensible thing not to profess singularity. "Divers of 
worship" report his "uprightness of dealing;" he is 
'"excellent in the quality he professes ;"* his demeanour 
prof 
dnr 



■ On tlie Bpeci*! n«e of tbe word "qnality" 

Tnfeulon aca a note hy Hermum Kurz in hi« 

ftder SohMiajiiolor."— S/ioiripfare/o/irftucA, vol. i 



for tha BtngB-plnyBi'"* 
article " Shakeejivani 
J.. pp, 317, 318. 
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b civil ; be is recognize*) even already ks haviii) 
"facetious grace in writing."* Let us not suppose 
because Sliakspere declines to assault the real world, and 
the wurld of imagination, and take tbem by violence, 
that he is therefore a person of slight force of character. 
He iH determined to ma£ter both these worlds if possible. 
He approaches them with a facile and engaging air; by 
and by his grasp upon facts will tighten. From Marlowi 
and from Milton half of the world escapes. Shaki 
will lay hold of it in its totality, and once that he 
laid hold of it, will never let it go. 

This is the period of Shakspere'a tentative dramatic 
efforts. Among these, notwithstanding strong external 
evidence, — the testimony of Meres, and the fact that 
Heminge and Condell included the play in the first 
folio, — it ia difficult to admit Titus Andronicns. That 
tragedy belongs to the pre-Shaksperian school of bloody 
dramas. If any portions of it be from Shakspere's hand, 
it has at least this interest — it shows that there was a 
period of Shakspere's authorship when the poet bad not 
yet discovered himself, a period when he yielded to the 
popular influences of the day and hour ; this much 
interest and no mora That Shakspere himself entered 
with passion or enei^ into the literary movement which 
the Spanish Tragedy of Kyd may be taken to represent, 
his oilier early writings forbid us to believe. The sup- 
posed Stu.rm UTul Ih-ang period of Shakspere's artistic 

* Chettle'i Kind Heart's Dream, 1592. Bat we Mr How&rd Stanti- 
tou'a lettur in The Alheaitum, Feb. 7th, 1874, Mr Simpson'a srtiiile, 
" 8h»tu>pere AUoBicin Books."- Tlit Ai^adrmn, .^prilll, 1874; andUf 
lDgleby'BpreCu.-t! to"Sh&k>pec« AIliuioQ Huoka," publiahed for theK 
Shalupcn Society. 
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career exiata only in t)ie imagination of bis Oermau 
critics. The early years of Sliakspere's authorship were i 
years of bright and tender p!ay of fancy and of feeling. 
If an epoch of st^rm and stress at any time arrived, it i 
was when Shakspere's genius bad reached its full 
maturity, and Lear was the product of that epoch. But 
then, if the storm and stress were prolonged and urgent, 
Shakspere possessed sufficient power of endurance, and 
bad obtained sufficient grasp of the strong sure roots of i 
life to save him from being borne away into the chaos , 
or in any direction across the borders of the ordered 
realm of art. Upon the whole, Titus Andronicus may 
be disregarded. Even if it were a work of Shakspere 
we should still call it un-ShaksperiniL " Shakspere's 
tragedy," Gerald Massey has truly said, "is the tragedy 
of Terror ; this is tlie tragedy of Horror. ... It reeks 
blood, it smells of blood, we almost feel that we have 
handled blood — it is so gross. The mental stain is not 
whitened by Shakspere's sweet springs' of pity; the 
horror is not hallowed by that appalling suiilimity ' 
with which be invested bis chosen ministers of death. ' 
It is tragedy only in the coarsest material relation- 
ships."* 

Of Pericles the portion written by Shakspere — the 
lovely little romance which Mr Fleay has separated 

* ShakapeaTe'a SoiuieU and his ?rivate Friunds, p. 681. Kreyasig, 
wbo acoepU Titui Audronicua u on esrly work oi Shakipcrc, gives an 
elabonte Itudy of the pUy. For matUra of extemul eviitence, &□,, 
Miwnltttie article by H. Knn in ShakHipeare Jahrbuch, vot. v. ; aud 
OD characUriGticB of metre, the preface by Herlzberg in Sclilegel'a and 
TUck'i translation, edited by memberB of the Germaa tiihAkespenra 
Society. See abo Mr Alliert Coho'a " Sbakespeu-e in German)'," i 
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from the coarse work of Rowley and Wilkins, and 
named " Marina," — beloogs to the period of Shakspere'a 
maturity, after 1600. Rowley's work "ia always 
detached and splits off from his coadjutors' with a clean 
cleavage. In Fletcher's Maid of the Mill the work of 
the two men might be published as two separate plays,"* 
Similarly in the play A Care far a Cv>ckold, the work 
of Rowley splits ofl' from that of Webster, leaving the 
little drama which Mr Gosse claims the hoaour of having 
delivered out of the compound manufacture of the two 
authors, and wliich he has gracefully entitled Love's 
Gradvate.f 

Setting aside Titua Andronicus and "Marina," four 
dramatic experiments by Shakspere remain, each in a 
different manner from the rest. First, a portion at least 
of the second and third parts of King Henry VI. — 
£nglish historical drama-J The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, a comedy of graceful mirth and sprightly and 
tender feeling, with the interest of love predominant; 
Love's Labour's Lost, a comedy of dialogue, a piece of 
airy satire, with an underlying serious intention ; the 
Comedy of Errors, a comedy of incident, of almost 
farcical adventure — the sole attempt of Shakspere at 
imitation of the comic drama of ancient Rome. In this 

* Tnuiaactiom of tho New Shaksiiero Society, part i. On the play 
of Periales, by the Itev. F. Q. Fleay. 
t Fratrr't JUajaiiiK, Mny 1874. "John Webater," by Edmund W. 

X In Mr B. Grant White'e Esiny upon the anthorehip of Heory VI., 
he irgues tlut the early CoiUenlloa aad the True Trtii/tdir contam 
portuiDB by Shilupere, afterwarda traiureiTed to his Henry VI,, Parts 

11. and 111' : nlid that the remaining jwrtionB are by Alorlowe, dree 
o. But see note, pp. OT, OB, 
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play Shokspore gaiJy confronts improbabilitiea, and re- 
quires the spectator to accept tliem. He adds to the I 
twins AntipholuB the twins Dromio. If we are in for ini 
probability, let us at least be repaid for it by fun. and ] 
have that in abundance. Let the incredible become a | 
twofold incredibility, and it is none the worse.* We 
may conclude that, while Sbakapere was ready to try 
his hand upon a farcical subject, a single experiment 
satisfied him that this was not bis province ; for to sucli I 
subjects he never returned. 

During the years in which the poet was experimenting I 
in history, comedy, and farce, that about which be waa I 
most of all secretly concerned waa a tragedy — a tragedy \ 
of a kind altogether different from Titus Andronicus, nnd ' 
the group of bloody plays to which it belongs. Such a 
graceful piece of comedy as The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
did not profoundly engage his imagination. If the tifth 
act came from Shakspere's pen as it now stands, we must I 
believe that he handed over his play to the actors while a ' 
portion of it still remained only a hasty sketch, the de- 
noueifient being left for future working out.+ But the 

* 'Hie Koarce of this comedy a tunally isid to be k tnnslation of 
the Menitcbiai of Plautus, by W. Warner. HerUberg, m hii prefoue 
to tbo iilny in tie (ieruisn Shftbapere Socisty's edition of SdiJegtl's 
and TiecV'a Innglalian, c&refally distingaiaheB tbe chnmcterB »nil in- 
cidents which Shak^pere did not owe to the M«n<echmi. In the artiale 
" Zwei neuentdeckte Shkkespeareqnellen " (Die Litenitar. Jmiury IG, 
16T4), the writer, Dr Paul Widicenu*. points out aootber source in the 
Amphitruo. Uii suppotit'on that the iacidert of the storm in tha 
Oouiedy of Errora is de>ived from the alorm ia Pericles, must be «t 
Mide ai iinteuable. Shakspere's Boqaiiataiice with the Amphitrqo 
nay have beea made, in the first instanoe, through the rude Engllah 
imilstion of Plautns' comedy, "Jack Juggler." J 

t Bertzberg is of opinion that either the play was rc-haadlifd audfl 
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doaigDed tragedy seems to liave been the great afiair of 
his literary career at this period. It is the opinion of 
Dyce, of Grant White, and of others, that Shakspere 
began to work upon Romeo and Juliet not later than 
about 1591 ; that is, according to the commonly re- 
ceived chronology, almost at the moment when lie began 
to write for the stage ; and tliat having occupied him for 
a aeries of years, the tragedy assumed its present form 
about 1595-97. If this be the case, and if, as there is 
reason to believe, Shakspere was also during many years 
interested in the subject of Hamlet, we discover a 
fact, which is characteristic of the poet ; that he accepted 
the knowledge that his powers were undeveloped, and 
acted upon it, waiting with hia two chosen subjects — the 
8tory of the star-crossed lovers, and the story of the man 
aummoned to action whose will was sapped — nntil he 

DDt down by come Elinbethan playwright, or onr text was imperfactly 
mule Dp from copies of the parts of the several actare. If either of 
these hypotheses be correct, we ore not in poBneasion of Shakspere 'a 
complete play. The words adiirasBod by Vulentiue to Protena {Aii v., 
Saat 4), "All thst is mine in Sylvia 1 give thee," oonot b« nn inter- 
pohition, for they are needed t« account (or Julia's fainting. Were 
they spoken by Valentine to teat the loyalty of hie professedly repent- 
ant friend T And is there a gap here, ocigioally occupied by speeches 
of Proteus and Sylvia? See Hertzberg'a preface in the German 
Shakspere Society's edition of Schlegel's and Tieck's translation. 
Hertiberg (relying partly on metrical evidence) assigns a later place 
to The Two Gentlemen of Verona in ths aoocesiiion of Sbakspere's plays 
flum that DBnally assigned by critics. 1 rem^n unconvinced by the 
argumenti Ear lateneas of date. See on thin aubject a lecture by Mr 
Hale* reported in The Amdrmg, January 31, 1874, and Mr FumivalrB 
criticism of the paper by Bov. F. G. Pleay in Transactions of the New 
Shakspere Society, 1974. Having made out the group of Shakapere'a 
early comedies, it doe* not greatly matter, for the purposes of the 
present study. In what order the plays followed one another within the 
group i but I incline towards placing A Midsmnmer Kight'a Dream 
last. 
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believed himself competent to do justice to his concep- 
tioDd. What a contrast is preaeoted by this waitiug of 
genius, this patience " until the golden couplets are dis- 
closed," to the feverish eagerness of Marlowe w appease 
his ambition, and unburden himself of the pressure of 
his imagination. 

As characteristic of these early plays, we may notice,* 
(i), frequency of rhyme, in various arrangements ; (a), 
rhymed couplets ; (b), rhymed quatrains ; (c), the 
Bexlain, consisting of an alternately rhyming quatrain, 
followed by a couplet (the arrangement of the last six 
lines of Shakapere's sonnets), (ii), Occurrence of rhymed 
doggrel verse in two forms, (a), very short lines, and (i), 
very long lines, (iii). Comparative infrequency of the 
feminine (or double) ending ; (iv), comparative infre- 
quency of the weak-ending ; (v), comparative infrequency 
of the unstopped line; [vi), regular internal structure of 
the line ; extra syllables seldom packed into the verse ; 
(vii), frequency of classical allusions; (viii), frequency of 
pons and conceita ; (ix), wit and imagery drawn out 
in detail to the point of exhaustion ; (x), clowns who 
are, by comparison with tlie later comic characters, 
outstanding persons in the play told off specially for I 
clowoage ; (xi), the presence of termagant or shrewish 
women ; (xii), soliloquies addressed rather to the 
audience (to explain the business of the piece or the 
motives of the actoTB), than to the speaker's self ; 
(xiii), s3Tnmetry in the grouping of persons. 

To illustrate the last of these characteristics — and each 

on thia anbjeut a lecture fay Mr Hales, Teported in Tkt \ 
jfcatfraiy, J»na»ry 17th, 1874, 
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of tbe above mentioned characteriBticH might reailily be 
illustrated at length — we may observe the arrangement 
of dramatia personac in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Portfus the fickle is set over against Valentine the faith- 
ful ;* Sylvia, the bright iind intellectual, is set over against 
Julia, the ardent and tender ; Launce. the humourist, is 
Bet over against Speed, the wit. So, in Love's Labour's 
Lnat, the king and his three fellow students balance the 
Princess and her three ladies. The arrangement is too 
geoinetrical ; the groups are obviously artificial, not 
organic and vital. This indicates a certain want cf 
contidence on the part of the poet ; he fears the weight 
of too much liberty. He cannot yet feel that his 
structure is secure without a system of mechanism to 
support the structure. He endeavours to attain unity 
' of effect leas by the inspiration of a common life than by 
the disposition of parts. He finds he can bring forward 
his forces, in turn, one after another, more readily when 
they are numbered and marshalled in definite order. 
In the opening scene of his earliest tragedy, two Capulet 
uien-servanto are first introduced, next two Montague 
men -servants, then Benvolio on the Montague side, then 
Tybalt on the Capulet side, then on each side citizens, 
then old Capulet and Lady Capulet, then Montague and 
Lady Montague — finally, as keystone to bind all together, 
the prince. In the plays which belong to Shakapere's 
[KTiod of mastership, he can dispense with such artifice, 
In these later plays unity b present through the virtue 

* UTiMi Mr Ilalos laid, " Even Proloug' nnme w a sign of e«rly 

work — tlia riper :^hakapere il'jes not like aigniSaiiit usmet," ho forgot 
FeriliW, Marina. Miraiula. 
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of one living force which animates the whole. The unity 
is not raerely structural, but vital. And, therefore, the 
poet has no apprehension that the minor centres of 
development, in his creation, will suddenly become 
insubordinate. Assured that the organism is living, be 
fearlessly lets it develop itself in its proper mode, 
tinicentral (as Macbeth), or multicentral (as King Lear). 
In the early plays structure determines function ; in the 
later plays organisation is preceded by life.* 

The growth of Shakspere's freedom, as an artist, waa 
really identical with his passing under the influence of a l 
higher law. This statement which applies to the struc- 
ture of his plays, applies in like manner to the alteriug 
character of his versilicatioD. For in truth, such au 



* Hebler in bii iDgeniona txA delightfully brief analf sea of fourteen 
cntne<liei of Sbakspere endeavoun to poiut out a ourioualy Bymmetrioal 
kirangemeDt in tbe itmcture and action of several, ta well Ikte u 
^ax\y. I give a few exompleB, abbreviating Uehler jet further. Tmo 
Omfirmm, a toyal frieud and lover set over against a diiloyaL J/crry 
Watt, an old Binner flouted and disappointed ; and a young puJr of 
lovers whoso roguery is Huccessful. IStanirt Jot Heatart, Angelo 
eondenms Claodio to deatb for coaaunmiatiug his marriage without 
church rites ; by stratogeiu he is himself placed in an identioal position 
of guilt. Comfily of Srron, the twins DromJo and their story repeal 
the twins Antipholus and theirs. JfucA Ailo. two lovers {Beatiic« 
and BciDedictX >re brought together by an honest fraud ; two lovora 
(Claudia and Ucru), are separated by a uriminul fraud. Mtdummiitr 
yighCi Drram. tho love of Theseus and H ippoly ta— ita course running 
amooth ; and the troubled course of love of the humau mnrtals, of 
Obemn and Titnniit, and (as comic contrast), of Pyramus and Thisba. 
jJWi Well, a young nobleman miaUd by a false friend to whom ha 
deitVBH, and from whom he is aepu-ated at length ; and led aright b, 
true wife whom he deaerta, and to whom he is united at length (The 
Menrl. I ubi, is all words without deeds, — Parolles. The wife is doeilt 
without wonla). Sue the intereiting passage front Vischer. with 
referuncM) to llic double action of Shaktpore'i ooiDcdJcs, quutcd by 
Beblxr. Au[^4.tKe Uber ghakspeore, pp. 168, tW. 
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apparently mecbanical tliiugas the stopping of apaasagel 
of verse is not mechanical, but in its essence spiritual 
At first when we resolve to live a life somewhat higher J 
than the common life of vulgar accident, we do well to 1 
put ourselves under a system of niles and precepts ; 
through strict observance of these we shall secure in a I 
certain degree the ideality our life has need of. But in I 
due time we fling away our manuals, our codes of I 
spiritual drill, our little rules and restrictions. A deeper I 
order takes authority over our being, and resumi 
itself the narrower order ; the rhythm of our life acquires j 
a larger harmony, a movement free and yet sure as that j 
of nature. In like manner, a thought at 6rst endeavoura I 
to secure ideality for its life by adherence to a system of I 
narrow rule. This is the explanation of the early ] 
manner of all great writers of verse, all great painters, I 
and musicians, as compared with their later manner. 1 
Their style becomes free and daring, because the great I 
fafita of the world have now taken hold of them, and I 
because their subjection to highest law is at length | 
complete. They and their work are as free as iha j 
winds, or aa the growing grass, or as the waves, or the | 
drift of clouds, or the motion of the stars. As free 
that is to say in complete, noble, and glad subjection. 

Love's Labour's Lost, if we do not assign that place 
to The Two Gentlemen of Verona, is the first independent, 
wholly original work of Shakapere. Mr Charles Knight 
named it "The Comedy of AJfectations," and that title ■ 
aptly interprets one intention of the play. It 
satirical extravaganza embodying Sliakspere's criticism | 
upon contemporary fashions and foibles in speech, ia I 
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maanerB, and in literature. This probably more than 
any other of the plays of Sbakspere suffers through 
lapse of time. Fantastical speech, pedantic h 
extravagant love-hyperbole, frigid fervours in poetry, 
against each of these, with the brightness and vivacity 
of youth, confident in the success of its cause, Sbak- 
Bpere directs the light artillery of bis wit. Being young 
and clever, he is absolutely devoid of respect for non- 
sense, whether it be dainty, affected nonsense, or grave 
unconscious nonsense. 

But over and above this, there is a serious intention in 
the play. It ia a protest against youthful schemes of shap- 
ing lifeaccording to notions ratherthan according to reality, 
a protest against idealizing away the facts of life. The 
play is chiefly interesting as containing Shakspere's confes- 
sion of faith with respect to the true principles of self-cul- 
ture. The King of Navarre and his young lordshad resolved 
for a definite period of time to circumscribe their beings 
and their Uvea with a little code of rules. They had 
designed to enclose a httle favoured park in which ideas 
should rule to the exclusion of the blind and rude forces 
of nature. They were pleased to rearrange human 
character and human life, so that it might accord with 
their idealistic scheme of self-development. The court 
was to be a little Academe ; no woman was to be 
looked at for the space of three years ; food and sleep 
were to be placed under precise regulation. And the 
result is, what ? That human nature refuses to be 
dealt with in this fashion of arbitrary selection and 
rejection. The youthful idealists had supposed that they 
would form a little group of select and refiucd ascetics of 
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knowledge and culture; it waa quickly proved that they 
were men. The play ia Shakspere'a declaration in 
favour of the fact as it is. Here, he says, we are with 
such and such appetites and passions. Let us in any 
scheme of self-development get ihal fact acknowledged 
at all events. Otherwise, we shall quickly enough 
betray ourselves as arrant fools, fit to be douled bji 
women, and needing to learn from them a portion c 
their directors, practicality, and good sense. 

And yet the Princess, and Rosaline, and Maria, have not 1 
the entire advantage on their side. It is well to be prac- 
tical ; but to be practical, and also to have a capacity for 
ideas is better. Berowne, the expouent of Shaksper 
own thought, who entered into the youthful, idealistic 
project of his friends with a satisfactory assurance thatj 
the time would come when the entire dream-structui 
would tumble ridiculously about the ears of them all, — ' 
Berowne is yet a larger nature than the Princess or 
Rosaline. H\s good sense is the good sense of a thinker 
and of a man of action. When he is most fi^uted and 
bemocked, we yet acknowledge him victorleus and the J 
master ; and Rosaline will confess the fact by and by. 

In the midst of merrimeDt and nonsense comes a sudden 
and grievous incursion of fact full of pain. The father 
of the Princess is dead. All the world is not mirth — 
" this side is Hiema, Winter, this Ver, the Spring." 
The lovers must part; "Jack hath not his Jill," and to 
engrave the lesson deeply, which each heart needs, the j 
king and two of his companions are dismissed fur 
twelvemonth to learn the difference between reality and | 
iility, while Berowne, who has km 
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the world, muat also make acquaintance with ita sorrow, 
muBt visit the speechless sick and tiy to win "the 
pained impotent to smila" 

Let us get hold of the realities of human nature and 
human life, Shakspere would say, and let us foond upon 
these realities, and not upon the mist or the air, our 
schemes of individual and social advancement Not that 
Shakspere is hostile to culture ; but he knows that a 
perfect education must include the culture, through 
actual experience, of the senses and of the affections. 
Iiong after this play was written, Shakspere imagined 
Perdita, his shcpherdess-princese, possessed of all the 
grace and refinement of perfect breeding with all the 
innocence and native liberty of rustic girlhood. Perdita 
refuses to admit into her garden the party-coloured 
flowers that had been artiGcially produced, "streaked 
gillyvors, which some ctdl nature's bastards." But into 
Polixenes' mouth Shakspere puts an unanswerable 
defence of culture, so that to make good her decision 
there remains to Perdita only an exquisite instinct of 
unreasoning sincerity, or a graceful wilfulness which 
refuses to be convinced : — 
Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do yon neglect them 1 
Ptf. For I have heard it Boid, 

There is au art which, in their piednese, ebares 

With great creating uature. 
PtJ„ Say, there be ; 

Tet nature ie made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean ; ho over that art * 

WLich you say adds to nature, u an art 

That nature makes. You see, aweet maid, we marry 

• Profewor Craik conjectured—" eiwn that art. " 
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A gentler acion to the wildest sUick, 
And Ixxake conceive a bark ot baser kiud 
By bud o( nobler mce ; thie Ih an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itaelf is nature. 



Per. ni not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them 

Shakspere'a view of human culture and human life I 
admitted no essential opposition between Perdita's ] 
in&tinct of sincerity, and the maturer wisdom of | 
Polixenea 

In the second act of the Comedy of Errors (scene ii.) I 
occurs the following dialogue : — 

Ludana. Dromio, go hid the servants spread for dinner. 
Dro. S. O, for my beads 1 1 cross me tor a sinner. 

This is the fairy-land : O epite of spites ! 

We talk with goblins, owls, and sprites ; 

If we obey them not, this will ensue,— 

They'll suck our breath or pinch us black and blue 
Lue. Why prat'st thou to thyself and anawer'at not '! 

Drontio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou solt \ 
Dro, S. I am tmnaformed, master, am I not? 
Avt. S. I think thou art, in mind, and so am I. 

Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape. 

Thou haat thine own form. 

No, I am f 

If thou art changed to aught 'tia to an a; 



Dro.S. 
AvlS. 
Dn.S. 
Liu. 
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I Shakspere wrote thus of fairy-land, of thol 
pranks of Robin Goodfellow, and of the trausfornaalion I 
of a man to au ass, can it be doubted that he had ia'i 
his thoughts A Midsummer Night's Dream ? The play J 
was perhaps 80 named because it is a dream-play, the J 
fantastic adventures of a night, and because it was firrt I 
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rented in midsununer — the midsummer, perhaps, 
of 1594. The imagined season of the action of the 
play ia the beginning of May, for according to the niag- 
niiicent piece of mediteval- classical mythology embodied 
here.and tu the Knigbtes Tale of Chaucer, and again in the 
Two Noble Kinsmen of Shakapere and Fletcher, this was 
the month of Theseus' marriage with his Amazonian 
bride,* In like manner the play of Twelfth Night 
received its name probably because it was first enacted 
at that season of festivity, and as if to declare more 
emphatically that it shall be nameless, Shakspere adds 
a second title Twelfth Niijht, or What you will, that is 
(for we need seek no deeper significance) — Twelfth 
Night, or anything you like to call it^ A Midsummer 
Night's Dream was written on the occasion of the 
marriage of some noble couple — possibly for tho 
marriage of the poet's patron Southampton with Eliza- 
beth Vernon, tm Mr Gerald Ma&sey supposes ; possibly at 
an earlier date to do honour to the marriage of the Earl 
of Essex with Lady Sidney. ■!• 

* TitanU s&ys to Oberon, Ad u^ Seene 1 , 
And nevor since the middle 



■pnng 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, ic. 

Porhnpa a night in early May might be csnaidered a night in tha 
•pring o( midEummer. 

t Mt Maaeey ia obliged to entertun the luppoaitios that the pli^ 
was written lome time before the marri*^ actually took pU«a (15M), 
" at a period when it may have been thought the Queen'i conseut couli 
be obt^ned. .... I have ventured the date of 1G95." Shakeipeare^ 
Sonnet! uid tiii Private Friends, p. 481. Profesior Karl Elxe'i theoiy, 
maintainp'l in a higlil; ingenioaa paper in Sbokospeare Jahrbnch, vd. 
iit.i that the play was written tor the miuTiage of tho young Earl of 
Emmx, would throw back the date to 1590, a good deal too early I- 

eProf. EUe haa, however, much to say in favour of this opimon* 
I the axcellent utole by HennMui Kura in 8fa»kB*poar« 
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The central figure of the play is that of Theset 
There is no figure in the early drama of Shaksperft-I 
so magnificent. Hia are tlie large hands that have' 
helped to shape the world. His utterance is the 
rich-toned speech of one who is master of events — 
who has never known a shrill or eager feeling. His 
nuptial day is at hand ; and white the other loven J 
are agitated, bewildered, incensed, Theseus, who doe^l 
not think of himself as a lover but rather as a beneficent * 
conqueror, remains in calm possession of his joy. 
Theseus, a grand ideal figure, is to be studied as 
Sbakapere's conception of the heroic man of action in his 
hour of enjoyment and of leisure. With a splendid 
capacity for enjoyment, gracious to all, ennobled by the 
glory, implied rather than explicit, of great foregone 
achievement, he stands as centre of the poem, giving 
their true proportions to the fairy tribe upon the one 
hand, and upon the other to the "human mortals. "fl 
The heroic men of action, Theseus, Heniy V., Hector,^^ 
are supremely admired by Shakspere. Yet it is observ- 
able that as the total Shakspere is superior to Romeo, 
the man ^ven over to passion, and to Hamlet, the man 
given over to thought, so the Hamlet and the Romeo 
within him give Shakapere an infinite ativantage over 
even the most heroic men of action. He admires these 

Jahrbncli, vol. iv. lUnetrationB of tbe Fuiy Mythology of A Mid- 
Bammer Night'i Drcaju will be found in the volume by Halliwell 
boaring that niuue, iuued by the Shakeepeare Society (1843), uid alio 
in Sbujupere-Forachungen, ij., N&chkliiuge Gennanischer Mytlie, by 
Beimo TachiachwitE (1S68). Mr Halpiu'a exceedingly iagemouB study 
of Oberon'i Viaion interprata that celebrated paiwage an having 

Leiceater'B intrigue with Lettioo, daughter of Sir Fian 

id wife of Walter Devereui, Earl of Eaxt^x. 
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[ men of action BUpremely, but he admiral them from an 
outside point of view. " Theaa fellows of iofinite 
tongue," says Henry, wooing the French princeBs, "that 
can rhyme tbeniBelves into ladies' favours, they do 
always reason themselves out again. What I a speaker 
is but a prator, a rhyme is but a ballad." It is into 
Theseus' mouth that Shakspere puts the words which 
class together "the lunatic, the lovor, and the poet" aa 
of imagination all compact. That la the touch, which 
shows how Shakspere stood off from Theseus, did not 
identify himself with this grand ideal (which he admired 
BO truly), and admitted to himself a secret superiority 
of his own Boul over that of this noble master of the 
world. 

Comments by Shakspere upon his own art are not so 
numerous that we can afford to overlook them. It must 
here be noted that Shakspere makes the "palpable 
gross" interlude of the Athenian mechanicals serve as 
an indirect apology for his own necessarily imperfect 
attempt to represent fairy land, and the majestic world 
of heroic life. Maginn writes, " When Hippolyta speaks 
Bcomfully of the tragedy in which Bottom holds so con- 
spicuous a part, Theseus answers that tfae best of this 
kind " [scenic performances] " are but shadows, and the , 
worst no worse, if imagination amend them. She 
answers " [for Hippolyta has none of Theseus' indulgence 
towards inefficiency, but rather a woman's intolerance of 
the absurd], " that it must be your imagination then, not 
(Airirs. He retorts with a joke on the vanity of actors, 
and the conversation is immediately changed. The 
meaning of the Duke is that, however we may laugh at 
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the sUliDess of Bottom and his companions in their 
ridiculous play, the author labours under no more than 1 
the common calamity of dramatists. They are all but I 
dealers in shadowy representations of life, and if tbel 
worst among them can set the mind of the spectator at I 
work, he is equal to the best." * 

Maginn has missed the more important significance of \ 
the pass^e. Its dramatic appropriateness is the essential I 
point to observe. To Theseus, the great man of action, j 
the worst and the best of these shadowy representatioos I 
are aU one. He graciously lends himself to be amused, ] 
and will not give unmannerly rebuff to the painstaking j 
craftsmen who have so laboriously done their best to I 
please him. But Shakspere's mind by no means goes J 
along with the utterance of Theseus in this instance any I 
more than when he places in a single group the lover, I 
the lunatic, and the poet. With one principle enounced I 
by tlie duke, however, Shakspere evidently does agrees i 
namely, that it is the business of the dramatist to set- 
the spectator's imagination to work, that the dramatist 
must rather appeal to the mind's eye than to the eye of 
sense, and that the co-operation of the spectator with 
the poet is necessary. For the method of Bottom and | 
his company is precisely the reverse, as Gervinus hu 
observed, of Shakspere's own method. They are 
determined to leave nothing to be supplied by the I 
imagination. Wall must be plaistered ; MoonshineJ 
must carry lanthom and bush. And when Hippolyt^ 1 
again becoming impatient of absurdity, exclaims, " I i 

* Sbakspeore Papers, p. 119. 
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aweary of tbia moon ! would he would change ! " Shak- 
spere further insists on his piece of dramatic criticism by 
ui;ging, through the duke's mouth, the absolute necessity 
of the man in the moon being within his lantliorn. 
Shakspere as much as saya, " If you do not approve my 
dramatic method of presenting faiiy laud and the heroic 
world, here is a specimen of the rival method. Yoa 
think my fairy-world might be amended. Well, amend 
it with your own imagination. I can do do more unlesa 
I adopt the artistic ideas of these Atbeoian handicrafts- 
It is a delightful example of Sbakspere's impartiality ] 
tliat he can represent Theseus with so much genuine 
enthusiasm. Mr Matthew Arnold has named our 1 
aristocrats with their hardy, eiScient manners, tbeir 
addiction to field sports, and their hatred of ideas, " tlie 
Barbarians," Thcaeus is a splendid and gracious ■ 
aristocrat, perhaps not without a touch of the Barbarian 
in him. He would have found Hamlet a wholly | 
unintelligihle person, who, in possession of his own | 
thoughts, could be contented in a nutshell When 1 
Shakspere wrote The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
which, with little dramatic propriety, the Duke of I 
Milan celebrates " the force of heaven-bred poesy," W8 J 
may reasonably suppose that the poet might not have f 
been quite just to one who was indifferent to art But I 

* On Shakapere'a studies oE ohivmlria meduenJ poetiy aes ■ 
intereatiiig page* in Mr Spalding's " Letter on Shnkspera'a antbonhlp 
of tbe Two Noble Kuumen," pp, 67-75; the article "Chaucer and 
Shakspere" in the Qvarlfrli/ RtBUa, Janaarj 1873; and Hcrtzberg'a 
learned disennion of the Bouroea of the Troilns story in Shalt-jirarx 
Jahrbvch, voL vi. 
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now hia self-mastery has increased, and therefore with 
unfeigned satisfaction he presents Theseua, the master of 
the world, who, having beauty and heroic strength in 
actual possession does not need to summon them to 
occupy hia imagination — the great chieftain to whom art 
is a very small concern of life, fit for a leisure hour 
between battle and battle. Thcaeus, who has nothing 
antique or Grecian about him, ia an idealized study from 
the life. Perhaps he is idealized Essex, perhaps idealized 
Southampton. Perhaps some night a dramatic company 
was ordered to perform in presence of a great Elizabethan 
noble — wa know not whom — who needed to entertain 
his guests, and there, in a moment of fine imaginative 
vision, the poet discovered Theseus. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream is, as its name implies. 
a phantnsmagory ; a mask of shadows full of marvel, 
BurprisBS, splendour, and grotesqneness. But during the 
same years in which SLakapere was writing his comedies, 
and while he was engaged upon his first great tragedy, 
he continued also steadily at work upon his series of 
English historical plays. The culture afforded to Shak- 
spere by the writing of these plays was highly important 
at that precise period of his career. The substantial 
matter, upon which he waa engaged, served to extend 
and consolidate that relation which was establishing it- 
self slowly but surely between the imagination of the 
dramatist and the actual world. The tough clay of his- 
torical fact did not take artistic shape too readily, and 
his hands were strengthened hy the labour of moulding 
it into form. In treating historical subjects, moreover. 
3&lities of every kind must be sternly set aside ; no 
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graceful poetical phrasing, no delicate conceits, no quipa i 
and cranks of wit, Shakspere perceived, would compen- 
sate here for want of fidelity to the essential truth 
things. Then, again, if in writing Romeo and Juliet 
Shakepere ran a certain risk of abandoning hia genius 
over much to lyrical intensity, the culture afforded by the 
historical dramas acted as a safeguard. If in his early 
comedies Shakspere relied upon ajmmetry of a 
inent for securing unity of design, here such syrametrjf 
wa^ obviously unattainable, and he must look for a dee[ 
ground of unity. 

But the most important influence exercised by his 
dramatic studies in English history upon the mind of 
.Shakspere was that they engaged his imagination in 
an inquiry into the sources of power and of weakness, of 
success and of failure in a man's dealing with the 
positive, social world. They kept constantly before 
Shakspere's mind the problem, "How is a man to ob- 
tain a mastery of the actual world, and in what ways 
may he fail of such masteiy t" This was a subject in 
which Shakspere had a personivl interest, for he was 
himself resolved, a» far as in him lay, not to fail in 
this material life of ours, but rather, if possible, to be 
for his own needs a master of events. The portraits of 
English kings from King John to King Henry V. are a 
series of studies of weakness and of strength for tha 
attaining of kingly ends, To fail is the supreme sin. 
Worse almost than criminality is weakness, except that 
crime besides being crime, is itself a certain kind of 
weakness. Henry ^^. is a timid saint ; it were better 
that he had been a man. Does his timid saintlin'^sft] 
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serve hira in the place of energy of thought and will, otj 
secure hira from a miserable overthrow \ It is importa 
to observe the fundamental difference which exists b^J 
tween the series of English historical plays and the 
great series of tragedies, beginning with Hamlet, ending 
with Timon of Athens, in which Shakspere embodied 
his ripest experience of life. In the historical plays the 
question which inevitably comes forward ^ain and again 
is this, "By what means shall a man attain the noblest 
practical success in the objective world ? " In the greai ■ 
tragedies the problem is a spiritual one. It is still the I 
problem of failure and success. But in these tragedies 
success means not any practical achievement in the 
world, but the perfected life of the soul ; and failure 
means the ruin of the life of a soul through passion or _ 
weakness, through calamity or crime. 

The historical plays lead up to Henry V., in the chrono- J 
logical BuccessionofShakspere's plays the last of the series. I 
The tragedies lead up to The Tempest, which closes Shak»i 
Bpere's entire career as dramatist Gerviniis has spoken 
of King Henry V. as if he were Shakspere's ideal of 
highest manhood, and other critics have assented to this 
opinion. It is an opinion which, stated in an unquali- 
fied way, must be set aside as not warranted by the facts of 
Shakspere's dramas. But it is clear and unquestionable 
that King Henry V. is Shakspere's ideal of thepracfiooj j 
heroic character. He is the king who will not fail. He wiB'l 
not fail as the saintly Henry VI, failed, nor as Kicharil 
II. failed, a hectic, self-indulgent nature, a mockery king 
of pageantry, and sentiment, and rhetoric ; nor will he 
only partially succeed by prudential devices, and strata- 
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gems, and crimes, like his father, " great Boliagbroke. 
The success of Henry V. will be sound throughout, and 
it will be complete. With his gloriouB practical viitiiea, 
his courage, bis integrity, his unfaltering justice, hie 
hearty English warmth, his modesty, his love of plain- 
ness rather than of pageantry, hta joyous temper, his 
business-like English piety, Henry is indeed the ideal of 
the king who must attain a success complete, and 
thoroughly real and sound. 

But is this practical, positive, efGcient character, 
with his soldier-like piety and his jolly fashion of 
wooing, is this the highest ideal of our supreme 
poet ? Is this the highest ideal of Shakspere, who 
lived, and moved, and had his being not alone in 
the world of limitation, of tangible, positive fact, but 
also in a world of the soul, a world opening into two 
endless vistas, the vista of meditation and the vista 
of passion. Assuredly it is not so. We turn to 
the great tragedies, and what do we there discover 
In these Shakspere is engaged in a series of studies not 
concerning success in the mastery of events and things, 
but concerning the higher success and the more awful 
ffulure which appear in the exaltation or the ruin 
of a souL This with Shakspere is the true theme 
of tragedy. Having exhibited various calamity c 
taking the being and 683 ntial life of man, calamity com- 
monly arising from tiaws of character which disclose them- 
selves and become formidahle in the test of circumstances, 
having shown in Macbeth, in Antony, in Othello, in Corio- 
IsnuB the ruin of character in greater or less degree, 
Shakspere represented abaolute, overwhelming, irre- 
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trievable niin in Timon of Alliens, a play written ' 
probably not long before the Tempest. And, after ex- 
hibiting the absolute ruin of a life and of a eoul, Shak- 
spere closed the wonderful series of his dramatic writings 
by exhibiting tbe noblest elevation of character, the most 
admirable attainment of heart, of intellect, of will, which 
our present life admits, in the person of Prospero. What 
more was left for Shakspere to say t Is it ao very 
etrange that he accepted as a good possession the calm 
enei^ of his Stratford life, having at last wholly libe- 
rated his mind ? 

Shakspere, when he bad completed his English hj»- 
torical plays, needed rest for his imagination ; and in 
such a mood, craving refreshment and recreation, 
wrote his play of Aa You Like It To understand 
the spirit of this play, we must bear in mind that 
it was written immediately after Shakspere's great i 
series of historie*, ending with Henry V. (1539), andil 
before he began the great aeries of tragedies. Shaksperd 1 
turned with a sense of relief, and a long easeful aigh, ] 
from tbe oppressive subjecta of history, so grave, so real, 
so massive, and found rest and freedom and pleasure i 
escape from courts and camps to the Forest of Arden : 



Who doth ambition shun, 

And loi'es to live i' the su 

CoDie hither, come 



liither 



In somewhat the same spirit needing relief for an ' 
overstrained imagination he wrote hia other pastoral 
drama. The Winter's Tale, immediately or almost imme- 
diately after Timon of Athens, In each case he chose a 
graceful atory in great part made ready to hia hand, I 
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among the prose writings of his early contemporaries, 
Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene. Like the banished 
Duke, Shakspere himself found the forest life of Ardea 
more sweet than that of painted pomp ; a life " exempt 
from public haunt," in a quiet retreat, where for turbu- 
lent citizens, the deer, " poor dappled fools," are the only 
oative burghers. 

The play has been represented by one of its receat 
editors as an early attempt made by the poet to control 
the dark spirit of melancholy in himself " by thinking it 
away." The characters of the banished Duke, of 
Orlando, of Rosalind are described as three gradations 
of cheerfulness in adversity, with Jacques placed over 
against them in designed contrast.* But no real 
adversity has come to any one of them. Shakspere, 
when he put into the Duke's mouth the words, " Sweet 
are the uses of adversity," knew something of deeper 
atSiction than a life in the golden leisure of Arden. Of 
real melancholy there is none in the ptay; for the 
melancholy of Jacques is not grave and earnest, but 
sentimental, a self-indulgent humour, a petted foible of 
character, melancholy prepense and cultivated ; " it is a 
melancholy of mine own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects ; and indeed the sundry 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often 
niminatioQ wraps me in a most humorous sadness." 
The Duke declares that Jacques has been " a libertine, 
as sensual as the brutish sting itself;" but the Duke 
is unable to understand such a character as that of 

• Ai fon Like it, edited by tho E«v. a E. Mobcrly (1872). pf- ^-O- 
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Jacques.' Jacques has been no more than a curiooi 
experimenter in libertinism, for the sake of adding s 
experience of madness and foUy to the store of various 1 
Guperficial experiences which constitute his unpractical I 
foolery of wisdom. The haunts of sin have beenf 
visited as, a part of his travel. By and by lie will go 1 
to the usurping Duke who has put on a religious life, . I 
because 

Out of these et 
There ia mnch nutter to be heard and learned. 
Jacques died, we know not how, or when, or where j 
but he came to life again a century later, and ap- j 
peared in the world as an English clei^yman ; 
need stand in no doubt as, to hiB character, for we all | 
know bim under fais later name of Lawrence Sterne, | 
Ur Yorick made a mistake about his family tree 1 ha \ 
came not out of the play of Hamlet, but out of As You 1 
Like It. Li Arden he wept and moralised over the j 
wounded deer ; and at Namport his tears and sentiment 
gushed forth for the dead donkey. Jacques knows no I 
bonds that unite him to any living thing. He lives | 
upon novel, curious, and delicate Honsatious. He Beekg 
the delicious impr^vu so loved and studiously sought for 
by that perfected French egoist, Henri Beyle. " A fooll 
a fool i I met a fool i' the forest !" — and in the delight 
of coming upon this esquisite surprise, Jacques laughs J 
like chanticleer, I 

Sans intermiBaioD I 

An htrar by his diid. 
* The Dnke accordingly repels Jicqaei. Jacqaei — "I have bees 
all tbui day to avoid Mm ; he ii too diaputable for my compuiy ; I 
think of at many mattera as he, but 1 give heaven thanks, aud make 
no boait of them." 
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His whole life ie tinsubetantial and unreal ; a corioeity 
of dainty mockery. To him "all the world's a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players ; " to bim 
sentiment stands in place of passion ; an lesthetic, ama* 
teurish experience of various modes of life stands in 
place of practical wisdom ; and words, in place of deeds. 
" He fatigues me," wrote our earnest and sensitive 
Thackeray of the Jacques of English literature, " with 
his perpetual disquiet and his uneasy appeals to my 
risible or seutimental facultiea He is always looking 
in my face, watching his effect, uncertain whether I 
think him aji impostor or not ; posture-making, coaxing, 
and imploring me. ' See what sensibility I have — own 
now that I'm very clever — do cry now, you can't resist 
this.' " Yes ; for Jacques was at his best in the Forest 
of Arden, and was a little spoiled by preaching weekly 
sermons, and by writing so long a caprice as his Tristram 
Shandy. Shakspere has given us just enough of Jacques; 
and not too much ; and in his undt^^matic, artistic, ten- 
der, playful, and yet earnest manner apon Jacques 
Shakspere has pronounced judgment. FaJstaff supposed 
that by infinite play of wit, and inezbatistlble resource 
of a genius creative of splendid mendacity, he could 
coruscate away the facts of life, and always remain mas- 
ter of the situation by giving it a clever turn in the 
idea, or by playing over it with as arabesque of arch 
waggery. 

I know thee not, old man ; fall to thj pniyen ; 

How ill white hain become a fool and jester ! 

That was the terrible incursion of fact ; such words as 
these, coming firom the lips of a man who had an uner- 
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ring perception, and an unfaltering graap of the fact, were 
more than words, — they were a deed, which Falstaff the 
unsubduablo, with al! his wit, could not coruscate away. 
" By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding one of 
these days ; the king has kill'd his heart." Jacques in { 
his own way supposes that he can dispense with realities. . 1 
The world, not as it is, but as it mirrors itself in his o¥m ] 
mind, which gives to each object a humorous distortion, ^ 
this is what alone interests Jacques. Shakspere would I 
say to us, "This egoistic, contemplative, unreal manner j 
of treating life is only a delicate kind of foolery. Reul'] 
knowledge of life can never be acquired by the curioiu 1 
seeker for experiences." But this Shakspere says in his 1 
non -hortatory, undogmatic way. 

Upon the whole, As Tou Like It is the sweetest and \ 
happiest of all Shaksperii's comedies. No one suffers; 
no one livea an eager intense life ; there is no tragic in- 
terest in it as there is in The Merchant of Venice, as 
there is in Much Ado About Nothing, It is mirthful I 
but the mirth is sprightly, graceful, exquisite ; there i 
none of the rollicking fun of a Sir Toby here ; the aonga I 
are not " coders' catches " shouted in the night time, 
■' without any mitigation or remorse of voice," but the 
solos and duets of pages in the wild-wood, or the noisier 
chorus of foresters. The wit of Touchstone is not mere 
clownage, nor has it any indirect seriouB signiticances ; it 
ia a dainty kind of absurdity worthy to hold comparison 
with the melancholy of Jacques. And Orlando in the J 
beauty and strength of early manhood, and Rosaliudi 

A gnUanl. curtle-axe npon lier thigh, 
A iHar-Bpear in her huml. 
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ud the bright, tender, loyal womanhood within — are 
figures which quicken and restore our spirita, as music 
ioes, which la neither noisy nor superficial, and yet which 
[nowB little of the deep pn^ioD and sorrow of the world. 
Shakspere, when he wrote this idyllic play, was himself 
1 his Forest of Arden. He had ended one great ambi- 
tion — the historical playa — and not yet commenced his 
tragedies. It was a resting-place, He sends his ima- 
^gination into the woods to find repose. Instead of the 
courts and camps of England, and the embattled plains of 
France, here was this woodland scene, where the palm- 
tree, the lioness, and the serpent are to be found ; poa- 
Beesed of a flora and fauna that flourish in spite of 
physical geographers. There is an open-air feeling 
throughout the play. The dialogue, as has beoo ob- 
aervedj catches freedom and freshness from the atmo- 
Bphere. " Never is the scene within-doors, except when 
Aomething discordant is introduced to heighten as it were 
the harmony."* After the trumpet-tones of Henry V, 
i the sweet pastoral strain, so bright, so tender. 
Bust it not be all in keeping ? ShakBpere was not try- 
ing to control his melancholy. When he needed to do 
lat, Shakspere confronted his melancholy very passion- 
ately, and looked it full in the face. Here he needed 
iefreshment, a sunlight tempered by forest-houghs, a 
Ireeze upon his forehead, a stream murmuring in his 

' C. Aj Brown. Sliakeapekre'a Autobiogrsphical Poemi, p. 3S!(. 
r Uebler writ«» of A< Yon like It.—" E« ut eine Wsldour fur Hof- 
itc, die znni <.>luck mit hGntigen Bad- oder Loftcnreo ilaa gemaiu list, 
M vielv CBSundfl d&bei sind. So vor Allen Orlftndo nod Roulinde, 
welobe beide die Cut keine andere Bedeutung bat, aU ibre liebe 
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Of the group of comedies which belong to this period' 
the two latest in date are probably Measure for Mea3ure 
and All's WeU that Ends Well. When the former of' 
these plays waa written Shakspere was evidently bidding 
farewell to mirth ; its significance is grave and earnest; 
the humorous scenes would be altogether repulsive were 
it not that they are needed to present without disguise or 
extenuation the world of moral licence and corruption out 
of and above which rise the virginal strength and severity 
and beauty of Isabella. At the entrance to the dark and 
dangerous tragic world into which Shakspere was now 
about to pass stand the figures of Isabella and of Helena, 
— -one the embodiment of conscience, the other the em- 
bodiment of will. Isabella is the only one of Shakspere'f 
women whose heart and eyes are fixed upon an imper- 
sonal ideal, to whom something at^tract is more, in the 
ardour and energy of her youth, than any human per- 
sonality. Out of this Vienna in which 

Till it o'et 

emerges this pure zeal, this rectitude of will, this virgin 
sanctity. Isabella's saiutliness is not of the passive, 
timorous, or merely meditative kind. It is an active 
pursuit of holiness through exercise and discipline. ShA- 

saf die lietilichate Weiie zur ErBCboinnng und lUiife zu bringen, wih- 
rend doa vurul>ergeheti<l Bedenkliche ibrer Lago den Allea, selbit dia 
liebe nocb, veracbooHiidea Gi^tterfaakeii ilee Humors bervorlockt. 
Daneben der Contrtut der blcwaea lieben Nator id dem SchiiFerpsai 
und die heitere Prntdie dea idyUiachen Hoflebens in der Heiratb de« 
Narreo mit einem landmadolieii, wahnind der Bluirte {JacqucB) snoli 
tiar fnacheeten Nstur seine eigene Farbe uiknUikelt. " — Aufaatzo Uber 
», p. 195. 
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■.nothing of a Manichean hatred of the bod; ; the 
I itxongly and gladly in her veins; simply her 
I Ik nlr upon things helonging to the soul, and uses 
the body for ita own purposes. And that the life of the 
soul may be invigorated she would bring every unruly 
thought into captivity, " having in a readiness to revenge 
all disobedience." 

Jtah. And bftve yon nuoa no farther privileges 1 

Tran. Are these not large enough I 

Itab. Yes, truly. I speak not as desiring more ; 

But rather wishing a more strict rastratat 

tJpon lUe sisterhood. 

This severity of Isabella proceeds from no real turning 
away on her part from the joys and hopes of wonian- 
bood ; her brother, her schoolfellow Julia, the memory of 
her father, are precious to her; her severity is only a 
portion of the vital energy of her heart ; living actively she 
must live purely ; and to ber the cloister is looked upon as 
the place where her energy can spend itself in stera 
efforts towards ideal objects. Bodily suffering is bodily 
suffering to Isabella, whose " cheek-roses " proclaim her 
physical health and vigour ; but bodily Buffering is 
swallowed up in the joy of quickened spiritual 

Were I under the terms of death 
I The impreasion of keen whips I'd wear as rubie^ 
) And strip myself to death, as to a bed 
I Thfti lunging have been sick for ere I'd yield 
My body up to shame. 

And as she had strength to accept pain and death fop 
rather than dishonour, so she can resolutely 
t pain and death for those who are dearest to her. 
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When Claudia falters back dismayed from the immediate 
prospect of the grave, Isabella utters her piteous 
" Alas, alas ! " to perceive the tendemesa and timorous- 
nttss of his spirit ; but when he faiutly invites her to 
yield herself to sbame for liis sake, she severs herself J 
with indignation, not from her brother, not from J 
Claudio, but from this disgrace of manhood in ber:| 
brother's form — this treason against Gdelity of the. I 
heart: 

O, you beast I 

0. faithleaa coward ! O, dishonest wreteli ! 

Wilt thou be mode a man out of 107 vice t 



Take my defiance! 
I>ie ; periali 1 

Isabella does not return to the sisterhood of Siunl 
Clare. Putting aside from her the dress of religion, and I 
the strict conventual rule, she accepts her place 
Duchess of Vienna. In this there is no droppiug away, I 
through love of pleasure or through supineness, from har I 
ideal; it is entirely meet aud right. She has learned' f 
that in the world may be found a discipline more strict, -J 
more awful thau the discipline of the convent; she b(Ur I 
learned that the world has need of her ; her life is stiUl 
a couHecraled life ; the vital energy of her heart caa'J 
exert and augment itself through glad aud faithful wif^ J 
hood, and through noble station more fiiUy than in J 
seclusion. To preside over thia polluted and feculent! 
Vienna is the office and charge of Isabella, "a thing ■ 
eusky'd aud sainted : " 

Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine isauea ; nor Natiuv never leuda 

Tlie Biuallest acrui>le of ber ezceUencv, 
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But, like a thrifty goddeae, she determinea 
Heraelf llie glory of a creditor, — 
Both thaaks and uoe.* 

In All'a Well that ends Well, a subject of extreme 
^difficulty, when regarded on the ethical aide, waa treated 
;by Sliakspere with a full consciousness of its difficulty,! 
A woman who acoks her husband, and gains him 
against his will ; who afterwards by a fraud — a fraud 
LowL'ver pious — defeats his intention of estranging her, 
ad becomes ^he mother of his child; such a personage 
t would seem a sufficiently difficult task to render at- 

* Meunre for Measure, Art L. Scene I. 

■^ Ye&rs wide apart have been aligned for the dale of All's Well 
tll*t ends Well. Mr fleay believes that it waa written at two different 
panuds, and that the play cantaini- early and later work, whieh he 
to aeparate. His date for the completed play is 1603. II. 
.mm Friescn is aUo of opinion that this ie one of SbokBpere'a earlieat playi, 
id was afterwards rehsndled. See Shakespeare Jahrbuch, voL ii., 
p. 4S-54. So also Gerrinns. (H. von Frieion Dbservea reaemblancei 
I style to the Duke's speeches in Measure for Measure ; and Prof. 
Karl Elaa points out various parollela to paasagas in Hamlet Sbake- 
«rs Jahrbnsh, vii, pp. 23C, 236.) DcUtu, whose opinion on such a 
Iter mnst be regarded aa weighty, proaounces the style and 
I veiae tArmi^Aoul to be different in their chamcteriBtic pecidiari- 
I ffnio those of Shakspere's early playa. Professor Hertxberg 
agns the date 1603 ; and be expressly denies that an esriy and later 
^^rtylo are observable in the play. "Man ronsa eingeatehen dass die 
matrischen wie stilistiBchen EigenthUmlichkeiten aich gleichmiiaBig anf 
daa game Gedicht erstrecken nnd as dnrchans aU ana einem Gnu 
gaarbcitet erscheiuen latsen. Wenn also diese Charaoterzuge einer 
~ pateren Periode, aua einer iweiten 'Tertesrecension' entapruugen 
iollten, BO miisate man annehmen, dasa der Dichter mit Abticht 
n Aufaug bis zn Ende sejnea klaren Ansdmck ongedunkelt, den 
inFachen Satzban varwickolt and die rcgelmoHigen nnd glatten Verse 
d sod holprig gemacht habe. Dies kann Niemand annehmen." 
Bertaberg rejects the opinioo tbiit All's Well ia the play (in an earlier 
1 mentioned by Meres as "Love's Labonr's Won." Hertxberg 
iwtelids that Love's Labour's Won was the Taming of the Shrew, 
nyatig conneola Alt's Well, — the subdual of husband by wife, — with 
IB Shrew, — the mbdoal of wife by busband. 
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tractive or admimble. Yet Heleoa bas been named 
Coleridge "the loveliest of Sbakapere's charactere.* Pc 
stbljr Coleridge reir^^ised in Helena tbe single 
wbich, if brought to bear upon himself by one to whom 
he yielded love and worship, would have given definite- 
ness and energy to his somewhat vague and incohereot 
lifa For sake of this one thing Shakspere was in- 
tereeted in the story, and so admirable did it seem to 
him, that he could not choose but endeavour to make 
beaatiful and noble the entire character and action of 
Helena. This one thing is the energy, the leap-up. 
the direct advance of the vMl of Helena, her prompt, 
unerroneous tendency towards the right and effident 
deed She does not display herself through her words 
Fhe does not, except on rarest occasions, allow her feel- 
ings to expand and deploy themselves ; her entire force 
of character is concentrated in what she does. And there- 
fore we see her quite aa much indirectly, through the 
effect which she baa produced upon other persona of the 
drama, as through self-confession or immediate presently 
tion of her character, 

A motto for the play may be found in tbe wordtf 
uttered with pious astonishment by the clown, when hift 
mistress bids him to begone, "That man should be at 
woman's command and yet no hurt done," Helena is the 
providence of the play ; and there is " no hurt done," 
but rather healing — healing of the body of the French 
King, healing of tbe spirit of the man she loves.* For 

* ■' Kiclit nnr tta Ecmige, BonJem ftach on Bertram voUbriugt ■!« 
^e glUcklicbe Ileiliuig." ProteMor Eu-l Elie. Shkkeapeftn Jktie-_ 
buoh, vol- ">■, p. 222. 
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Bertram, when the stoiy b^ins, though endowed with 
beauty and bravery and the advantages (and disadvan- 
tages), of rank, is in character, in heart, in will, a crude, 
ungradous boy. Helena loves him, and sets him, in her 
love, above herself, the poor phyaidui's daughter, out cS. 
her sphere : 

Twereall one 
lliat I shoold lore ft bright, particiilsr star 
And ttkiuk to wed it, he is so above me. 

She lovea him thus, but (if love can be conceived as 
distinct from liking) she does not wholly like him. 
She admits to herself that io worship (^ Bertram there 
ia a certain fatuousness, — ' 

Now he's gone, &nd my idolatnnu fancy 
If nst sanctify hia reliqa«s. 

She sees from the first that the friend f£ his choice, the 
French captain, is " a notorious liar," " solely a coward,"* 
" a great way fool" ; she tremblee for what Bertram may 
learn at the court 

Qod send bim well ! 
The court's a learning place ; and he ia one — 
Pofoi. What one i' faith I 
Bd. That I wiah well 

Yet she sees in Bertram a potential nobleness, waiting 
to be evoked. And her will leaps forward to help him. 
Now she loves him, — lovea him with devotion which 
comes from a consciousness that she can confer much ; 
and she will form him so that one day she shall like 
him aim. 

flit "Ha iHty. 

PoTiiL. What's pi^t 

SiL That widdng well had not a body in% 
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Which might he felt ; that we, the poorer horn, 
Whose haaer stars do shut us up in wishes, 
Might with effects of them follow our friends, 
And shew what we alone must think« 

But the " wishing well " of such a woman as .Helena 
has indeed a sensible and^ apprehensible body in it 
With a sacred boldness she assumes a command over 
Bertram's fate and her own. She cannot believe in the 
piety of resignation, or passiveness, in the religious duty 
of letting things drift; rather, she finds in the love 
which prompts her a true mandate from above, and a 
veritable providential power : — 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dulL 
What power is it that moimts my love so high ? 

Helena goes forth, encouraged by her mistress, the 
mother of the man she seeks to win ; goes forth to gain 
her husband, to allay her own need of service to him, to 
impose herself on Bertram as the blessing that he 
requires. All this Helena does openly, with perfect 
courage. She does not conceal her love from the 
Countess ; she does not for a moment dream of stealing 
after Bertram in man's attire. It is the most impulsively 
or the most delicately, and exquisitely feminine of 
Shakspere's women whom he delights to disguise in the 
" garnish of a boy," — Julia with her hair knit up " in 
twenty odd-conceited true-love knots," Krosalind, the 
gallant curtle-axe upon her thigh, Viola, the sweet-voiced 
in whom " all is semblative a woman's part," Jessica, for 
whose transformation Cupid himself would blush, Portia 
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the wise voiing judge, so po^antly feminine in her 
gifts of intellect and heart, Imc^n, who steps into the 
cavern's mouth with the advanced sword in a slender 
and tremhhng hand. In Helena there is so much 
solidity and strength of character that we feel she would 
be enfeebled by any male di^uise which might comph- 
catc the impression produced by her plain womanhood. 
There could he no charm in presenting as a pretender 
to male courage one who was actually courageous as a 
man. 

But throughout, while Helena is abundantly courage- 
ous, Shakspere intends that she shall at no moment 
appear unwomanly. In offering heiself to Bertiam, she 
first discloses her real feeling by words addressed to one 
of the young lords, from among whom it is granted her 
to choose a husband : — 

Be not afnid that I your hand should take ; 
I'll never do you wrong i<x yonr own sakew 

Only with Bertram she would venture on the bold 
experiment of wronging him for his own sake The 
experiment, indeed, does not at first seem to succeed. 
Helena is wedded to Bertram ; she has laid her will 
without reserve in her husband's hands ; she had desired 
to surrender all to bim, for bia good, and she has 
surrendered all But Bertram does not find this provi- 
dential Buperintendence of faia affaira of the heart, 
altogether to his taste ; and in company with Parolles 
be flies from his wife's presence to the Italian war. 
Upon reading the concise and cruel letter in which 
Bertram has declared the finality of his separation from 
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her, Helena does not faint, nor does she break forth ml 
bitter lamentation. " This is a dreadful sentence," " "TiR- 
bitter,"- — ^thua, pruning her words, Helena controls " the 
thoughts which swell and throng" over her, until they 
condense tbemselvea into one strong purpose. She will 
leave her mother, leave her home, and when she is gone 
and forgotten, Bertram will return from hardship and 
danger. But she would fain see Lim, and if anything 
can still be done, she will do that thing. 

The mode by which Helena succeeds in accomplishing 
the conditions upon which Bertram has promised to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife, seems indeed hardly to possess, 
any moral force, any validity for the heart or the con- 
science. It can only be said in explanation, that to Helena 
an infinite virtue and significance resides in a deed; out of 
a word or out of a feeling she does not hope for measure- 
less good to come ; but out of a deed what may not come ! 
That Bertram should actually have received her as bis 
wife, actually, though unwittingly, that he should indeed 
be father of the child she bears him ; these are faots, 
accomplished things, which must work out some real 
advantage. And now Bertram has learnt lus need of 
self-distrust, perhaps ha^ learnt true modesty. His 
friend (who was all vain words apart from deeds), has 
been unmasked, and pitilessly exposed. May not Bertram 
now be capable of estimating the worth of things and of 
persons more justly ? Helena, in taking the place of 
Diana, in beguiling her husband into at least material 
virtue, is still "doing him wrong, for his own sake." 
The man is " at woman's command," and there is " no 
hurt done," 
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Even at tho last Bertram's attaminent is but small j 
he is stilt DO more than a potential piece of worthj 
manhood. We caonot suppose that Sbakspere ha^ 
represented him thus without a purpose. Does not th( 
poet wish us to feel that although much remains 1 
be wrought in Bertram, his welfare is now assured I 
The courageous title of the play " All's Well that endj 
Well," is like an utterance of the heart of Helena, ■ 
has strength and endurance to attain the end, and wb< 
will measure things, not by the pains and trials of t 
way, not by the dubious and difficult means, but by thai 
end, by the accomplished issue. We need not, therefore 
concern ouraelpes any longer about Bertram; he 
in the hands of Helena ; she will fashion him as h< 
should be fashioned ; Bertram is at length delivered froni 
the anarea and delusions whicb beset his years of haugh^ 
ignorance and dulness of the heart ; he is doubly t 
by Helena ; therefore he cannot wander far, therefore fa 
cannot finally be lost.* 

The changes of type which took place in the promi- 
nent female characters of Shakspere's plays as t 
passed from youth to manhood, and from early manhood 
to riper maturity, would form an interesting subject fed 
detailed study. The emotional women of the early playq 
if not turbulent and a^ressive, are still deficient in deli< 
cacy of heart, in re6nement of instinct, impulse, 



* On tliii play cooralt Professor E&rl Elie's artiole in Shakespeare 
Jahrboch, foL vii., and preface by Berteberg in the Germ&n .Shakspera 
Swnoty't eHitioQ of ScMegel'i and Tieck's TnnaUtimi of Sb&k<pere, 
tdL li. Herttberg munlBiHB that love of Lafen's danghter is a motivQ 
of Bertram's nijoction of Helena. But ko Klze's reply in the aboT«i 
mentioned article, p. 226, 
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habtt. The intellectual women, who stand by tbe eida 
of these, are bright and clever, but over-confident, for- 
ward, or defiant. In the early historical plays appear 
terrible female forms, — women whose ambitions have 
been foiled, whose hearts have been torn and crushed, 
who are filled with fierce sorrow, passionate indignation, 
a thirst for revenge. Such are the Duchess of Gloster, 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen Elinor, Constance. As comedy 
succeeds comedy, the female characters become more 
complex, more subtile, more exquisite. Rosaline's flout- 
ing of Berowne, becomes RosaUnd's arch mockery of 
Orlando, or the sportive contests of Beatrice with Bene- 
dict. In Portia of "The Merchant of Venice" intellect 
and emotions play into one another with exquisite swift- 
nees, brightness, and vital warmth. 

Juat at the close of the period which gave birth to 
Shakspere's most joyous comedies, and at the entrance 
to the tragic period, appear types of female character 
which are distinguished by some single element of 
peculiar strength, Heleua, Isabella, Portia of Julius 
CEBsar (type of perfect womanly heroism, yet environed 
by the weakness of her sex) ; and over against these 
are studies of feminine incapacity or ignobli 
Opheba, Gertrude, Cresaida. It is as if Sbakspere 
at thb time needed some one strong, outstanding 
excellence to grasp and steady himself by, and had 
lost his delight in the even harmony of character 
which suits us, and brings us joy when we make no 
single, urgent, and peculiar demand for help. Next fol- 
low the tragic figures — Desdemona, the invincible 
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of wifehood ; Cordelia, the invincible filial loyalty ; sac- 
rificial lives, which are offered up, and which sanctify 
the earth. Uvea which fall in the strife with evil, and 
which falling achieve their victories of love. And as 
these make the world beautiful and sacred, even while 
they leave it strange and sorrowful, so over against them 
appear the destroyers of life — I^dy Macbeth, and the 
caonsters Goneril, Regan. 

Finally, in Shakspere's latest plays appear upon 
the one hand the figures of the great sufferers — 
calm, self-possessed, much enduring, free &om self- 
partiality, unjust resentmeat, and the passion of 
revenge — Queen Katharine, Hermione ; and on the 
other hand are exquisite girlish figures, children who 
have known no sorrow, over whom is shed a magical 
beauty, an ideal light, while above them Sbakspere is 
seen, as it were, bowing tenderly — Miranda, Perdita. 
How great a distance has been traversed 1 Instead of 
the terrible Margaret of Anjou we have here Queen 
Katharine. Shakspere in his early period would have 
found cold, and without suitability for the purposes of 
art, Katharine's patience, reserve, and equilibrium of souL 
Instead of Rosaline here is Ferdita. A death-bed glori- 
ous with a vision of angels, and the exquisite dawn of a 
young girl's life, these are the two last themes on which 
the imagination of the poet cared to dwell afiFectionately 
and long. 

Here for the present we may pause. We have glanced 
at the growth of Shakspere's mind and art as far onward 
as the opening of the period of the great tragedies. What 
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Shakapere guned of insight and of strength during that 
period a subsequeot chapter will attempt to tell * 

* I un anwiUing to offer any oriticioii of the play of Troylni and 
Crewida until I we my way mora elearly through certain diffionltiea 
reepecting ita date and it* etiuol tignificanoe. Mr Flea; believea that 
three itorie* MH) be diatiiigniatied — (1.) Troyloi and Creaaida ; (2.) 
Hector ; (3.) Ajaz, Dlynea, and the Greek Camp ; and that theaa 
atoriea were written at differant perioda. (See Tranaaotiona of the 
Sow Shakapera Society.) Mr Fnmivall »aya— "thdt thare ate two 
p«rta, an earl; and a lat«, I do not doabt." Hertiberg aaaigtu the 
date 1603. See hii valnable Preface in the German Shakeqteare 
Society'i edition of Tieok'a and Schlegel'i Tranalation of Shakipere, 
voL li., and on the aonreea of the play hii article in Shakeepeare Jahr- 
bnch, voL yi. ; alao in toL iii. the article b; Earl Eitner. HBrtibeig 
believea that the play renuoned nnprinted and unacted until 1609: 
Ulrici'a article on Troilni and Creeeida in Shakeipeare Jahrbuch, toL 
ii., make it clear that the pla; belong* rather to corned; than tragedy. 
Thia article may be conaolted (aa well aa Eertzbeig'a preface) on the 
qnettiona railed 1^ the oonolnding linee of the difficnlt epilogae by 
Pandania. 

So far waa written in 1B7& ; bnt nnce then I have come to nndentand 
in H>me degree, I believe, the ngnifioMua 4rf tUi difficult play. See 
antt. .-preface to the third editun. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE PIESl' Am) SECOND TRAGEDT ; BOHBO AlfD JULIET ; 
HAKLET. 

DURINQ the first ten years of Shakspere's dramatic 
career he wrote quickly, producing (if we suppose that 
he commeDCed authorship in 1390 at the age of twenty- 
six), OD an average, about two plays in each year. These 
eighteen or twenty plays written between 1590 and 
1600, include some eight or nine oomediea, and the 
whole of the great series of English historical dramas, 
which, when Henry Y. was written, Shakspere probably 
looked upon as complete. To this field fae did not 
return, except in one instance when it would seem that 
a portion of a play on the subject of Henry YIII. was 
written, and whOe still incomplete was handed over on 
some special occasion to the dramatist Fletcher to 
expand from three acts into five. In the first decade 
of Shakspere's authorship (if we set aside Titus Androni- 
cus as the work of an unknown writer), a single tragedy 
appears, — Romeo and Juliet. This play is believed to 
have engaged Shakspere's attention during a number of 
years. Dissatisfied probably with the first form which 
it assumed, Shakepere wco-ked upon the play again, 
rewriting and enlaiging it* But it is not uidikely that 

* The opmiou of Hr Biolurd Onot White dMervo to be itated. 
It ia "Thit tha Jtoauo and Jvlkt wUoh hu oome dmm to U (for 
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X then he considered his powers to te insufficiently I 
iired for the great dealing as artist with human life I 

I passion, which tragedy demands ; for, haviug written ' 
fomeo and Juliet, Shakspere returned to the histories, 
in which, doubtless, he was aware that he was receiving 
the best possible culture for future tragedy ; and he 
wrote the little group of comedies in which Shaksperian 
mirth obtains its highest and most complete expression. 
Then, after an interval of about five years, a second 
tragedy, Hamlet, was produced. Over Hamlet, as over 
Borneo and Juliet, it is supposed that Shakspere 
laboured long and carefully. Like Romeo and Juliet 
the play exists in two forms, and there is reason tol 
believe that in the earlier form in each instance we 
possess an imperfect report of Shakspere's first treatment 
of bis theme,* 

It may bo thought paradoxical to infer from the 
absence of trageily in the earlier years of Shakspere's 
dramatic career, that he looked upon the writing 



there m»y have been ui antecmlent play upoD the snme Bt«ry), was 
first written [in 1591], by two or more playwright*, of whom Shntspere 
was ooe; that Hnbaequeutly {in 159G], Shakspere re-wrote this old 
pUy, of which he ww part author, making his piincipal changes ia 
the poaaagea which wero contribated by his co- labourers." Mr R. G, 
White believea the firat quarto of Romoi and JvlitI to ba an imperfaot 
and garbled copy, obtained by the aid of a reporter, of iihukspure'a 
new work, the defects of which were anpplied partly by ■erne vers*- . 
niougera of tbe d>y, and partly from the old play in the compoeition el J 
which Shalupere waa one of two or more co-laboarera. I 

* The editors of the Cambridge Shakspere believe that there wh 
an old play on the subject of Hamlet. " aome portiong of which are atill 
prewrvod in the quarto of 1603." For Tarioua bit* of evidence (aome 
good, aome bad}, to prove that the text oE this quarto was obtatood 
unity, AB^ not directly fmn a manuscript, see Tachtachwitl'a 
' ~ Bohungen I. Hamlet," pp. 10-14. 
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of tragedy as tia chief vocation as author ; yet tho 
inference is not unconfirmed by facts in Shakspere'a 
subsequent career. Almost from the first it would 
appear that he had before him the design of Romeo aiKl 
Juliet When after five or six years it waa actually 
accomplished, there stUl appeared in the play munietak- 
able marks of immature judgment. Shakspere accord- 
ingly, who in Itis histories had abundance of work planned 
out for him, wisely abstained for some time further from 
writing tragedy. But as soon aa Hamlet was com- 
pleted, and it became a demonstrated fact to the poet 
that he had attained his full maturity, and was master 
of bifl craft, then be no longer heHitated or delayed, and 
year by year from 1602 to 1012 he added to the great 
roll of his tragedies, accomplifihtng in those years by 
Sustained energy of heart and imagination as marvellous 
a feat of authorship as the world has seen. 

When Shakspere began to write for the stage, as was 
noticed in the preceding chapter, he was by no means 
misled by self-confidenca He began cautiously and 
tentatively, feeling his way. And there was one cause 
which might reasonably make him timid in the direction 
of tragedy. Shakspere, at the age of twenty-six, was 
not aAaid to compete with contemporary writers in 
comedy and historj-. He co-operated, it may be, in the 
writing of historical plays, " The First Part of the Con- 
tention," and '• I'he True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
Yorke," at an early age, and afterwards by revision and 
addition made these plays still more his own.* But ths 

* The lUeit itady ol 2 &nd 3 Hmr^ 71. snil the ralstion of thew 
to Tki CoHltaiUm ftnd Tmt Tragtdit ii the kdmirablj careful e«uiy by 
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department of tragedy was donunated bj a writer <A 
superb genioB, Chiislopfaer Marlowe. Shakspere, whose 
powers ripened slowly, may at the time when he wrote 
" The Comedy of Errors," aod " Love's Laboor's Lost," 
hare well hesitated to dispute with Marlowe his special 
proTinc& Imitators and disciples had crowded around 
the master. All the vices of bis style had been ex- 
aggerated. Shakspere saw one thing clearly, that if 
the time ever c&me when he would write tragedy, the 
tragedy must be of a kind altogether different firam 
that created upon Marlowe's method, — the method of 
idealising passions on a gigantic scala To add to the 
pieces of the school of Marlowe a rhapsody of blood 
commingled with nonsense was impossible for Shakspere, 
who was never altt^ther wanting in a sane judgment, 
and a lively sense of the absurd. 

Thus it came about that Shakspere at nearly forty 
years of ^e was the author of but two or three tragedies. 
Of these, Romeo and Juliet may be looked upon as the 
work of tbe artist's adolescence ; aod Hamlet as the 
evidence that be had become adult, and in this supreme 
department master of his craft. To add to the interest 
of these plays as subjects of Shaksperian study, each, as 
was observed above, exista in two very different forms ; 
and from these something may be learnt as to tbe poet's 
method of rehandling bis own work. In the case of 
Romeo and Juliet, we possess the English original, a 



&liu Jans Lee, " TmwctioiM of tbe Ner Shmkspere Society lSTS-76." 
Tbe opinion aniTed at hy Miu Lee ia that in 2 and 3 HatTy VI. 
■Shftkipere and Mariowe are Teviaen of work by Uuloire, Greene aod 
l>i;thap* Peele. 
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poem by ArtliUT Brooke, apon which Shabspere founded 
his drama, and which in many particulars he minutely 
followed. It ia therefore possible in the case of this 
play, to investigate with peculiar advantage Shakspere's 
method of treating his original 

The first two tragedies having been so carefully and 
deliberately thought out, having been looked upon by 
their author aa of chief importance among bis writJogs, 
we might anticipate that the second could hardly have 
been written without conscious reference to the first. 
In his early tentative plays Shakspere made trial of 
various styles ; he broke out now on this side, now on 
that, in directions which were wide apart ; now he was 
engaged upon a history, now upon a comedy of incident, 
almost a farce ; now a comedy of dialogue ; and again 
a comedy of tender and graceful sentiment He 
evidently had resolved that he would not repeat himself, 
that he would not allow his invention to come under 
control of any one of its own creatures. Too often a 
distinguished literary success is the prelude to literary 
failure. The artist in fainter colours, and with a more 
uncertain outline repeats his admired figures and situa- 
tions. Shakspere instinctively and by resolve put 
himself into relation with facts of the most diverse 
kinds, and preferred a comparatively slow atttunment of 
a comprehension of life to a narrow intensity of 
individuality. The broad history of the nation interested 
him ; but also, the passion of love and death in two 
young hearts; he could laugh brightly, and mock the 
affectations and fashionable follies of his day \ but he 
must also stand before the tomb of the Capulets 
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posseseed by a eense of myatety, and that strennoM 
pain, in which Bomething elae than mere aorrow i« 
predominant 

Now when writing Hamlet, his aecond tragedy, 
Sbakspere, we must needs believe, determined that be 
would brt-ak away from the in6ueDce of his first tmgedy, 
Romeo and Juliet. Bomeo ami Juliet_ is ateejed in 
f ttasion; Hanilet is stcejgd in meditation. Contrast 
the hero of the one play, the man of the South, with 
the chief 6gure of the other, the Teuton, the man of the 
North. Contrast Hamlet's friend and comforter, Horatio, 
possessed of grave strength, self-government, and balance 
of character, with Romeo's iricnd, Mercutio, all brilli* 
ance, intellect, wit, and effervescent animal spirits. Coa- 
trast the gay festival in Capnlet'a bouse with the brutal 
drinking of the Danish king and courtiers. Contrast 
the moonlit night in the garden, while the nightingale's 
6ong is panting forth from the pomegranate tree, with, 
the silence, the nipping and eager air of the platform of 
Gbinore, the beetling height to seaward, and the form of 
terror which stalked before the sentinels. C ontrast t he 
perfect lov e of Juliet au4 _b§L ^offlfifl*, .wUll— the—piteouB 
foiled desire for lov e in Hamlet and Ophelia. Contrast 
the passionate seizure upon death, as her immediate and 
highest need, of the Italian wii'e, with the misadventure 
of the crazed Ophelia, so pitiful, so accidental, so 
un-beroic, ending in " muddy death." Yet, with all 
their points of contrast, there is one central point of 
afHnity between the plays. Like Mr Browning's Para- 
celsus and his Sordcllo, the poems are companion poems, 
while they are set over one against the other ; they 
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are contracted but complementary,* Hamlet reaembles 
Romeo in his inability to maintain the will in a fruitful 
relation with facts, and with the real world. Neither is" 
a ruler of event«. Luck ia for ever against Romeo ; the 
stars are inauspicious to him, and to such men the stars 
will always be inauspicious, as to a Henry V. they will 
always prove auxiliary. With Hamlet to resolve is to 
stand at gaze before an action, and to become in- 
capable of achieving it. The necessary coupling be- 
tween the purpose and the deed has been fatally diB- 
solved. There is this central point in common between 
Hamlet and Romeo — the will in each is sapped ; but iio 
each it is sapped by a totally different disease of i 
aoulf 

The external atmoxphere of the tragedy of Romeo 
and Jidiet, its Italian colour and warmth, have been so 
finely felt by M, Philarfete Chastes that bis words deserve 
to be a portion of every criticism of that play. — " Who 
does not recall those lovely summer nights, in which the 
forces of nature seem eager for development, and con- 
strained to remain in drowsy languor — a mingling of 
intense heat, superabundant enet^, impetuous power, 
and silent freshness ? 

"The nightingale sings in the depths of the woods. 
The flower-cups are half closed. A pale lustre ia shed 



* See Ibe writer'* leotDre on the poetry of Hr Temi;>oii luid Mr 
Browning : Aftemoori Lctturea, voL r. p. 17B. 

■^ " Romeo U Hunlet izi love. There is the luoe riub exuberance ol 
pusion and ■eDtLment id the ooe. that there a of thongbt &nd senti- 
ment in the other. Both an abHut Bud self -in solved ; both live out 
of thenuelvei in a world of imagination." — Hailitt : dtaractere of 
Sbakeapearv'i Plaja, p. 147 (ed. 1818). 
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over the foHage of the forests, and upon the brow of t 
hills. The deep repose conceals, we are aware, a pro>.l 
creant force ; the melancholy reserve of nature is thS'l 
mask of a passionate emotion. Under the paleness audi 
the coolness of the night you divine restrained ardour^ J 
and flowers which hrood in bilence, impatient to shins 
forth. 

" Such is the peculiar atmosphere with which Shaks- 
pere has enveloped one of his most wonderful creation^ . 
— Romeo and Juliet. | 

"Not only the substance, but the forms of the laiv> 
guage come from the South. Italy was the inventor of 
the taJe ; she drew it from her national memorials, her 
old family-feuds, her annals tilled with amorous and 
bloody intrigues. In its lyric accent, its blindness of-« 
passion, its blossoming and abundant vitality, in tho 1 
brilliant imagery, in the bold composition, no one cut J 
fail to recognise Italy. Romeo utters himself like a J 
sonnet of Petrarch, with the same refined choice, and tlia \ 
same antitheses ; there is the same grace and the 
pleasure in versifying passion in allegorical stanzas; I 
Juliet, too, is wholly the woman of Italy ; with small \ 
gift of forethought, and absolutely ingenuous in herJ 
ahandon, she is at once vehement and pure."* 

The season is midsummer. It wants a fortnight 
and odd days of Lammastide (August 1st), Wilhela 
Schlcgel, and after him Hazlitt, have spoken as if tlu 
atmosphere of the play were that of a southern spring.^ ' 
Such a criticism indicates a want of sensibility to the 

■ BtadM SOT W. Shakip«M«, Muie Stnut, at L'^retin, pp. U1-4S. i 
t So »l>o Fktbe : Shmk^peani, le. Port ii., ^88. 
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tone and colouring of the piece. The mid-July lieat 
broods over the five tragic days of the story. The mad 
blood is stirring io men's veins during these hot summer 
dayft* There is a thunderoux feeliog io the moral ele- 
ment The summer was needed also that the nights 
and mornings might quickly meet. The nighta are 
those luminous nights from which the daylight seems 
never wholly to depart, nighta through which the warmth 
of day still bangs over the trees and flowers. 

It is worth while to pause and note Shakspefe^^ 
method of treating external nature as the mUiew or 
enveloping medium of human passion ; while sometimes, 
in addition, between external nature and human passion 
Shakspere reveals acute points of special contact We 
recall in King Lear the long and terrible day which 
b^ns at mooQset before the dawn, when Kent is put 
in the stocks, and which ends with the storm upon the 
heath. The agony is intensified by the stretch of time, 
strained with passion and events, until the time tingles 
and is intense ; it culminates in the night of furious 
wind and spouting rain, of lightning and of thunder, 
when the roots of nature seem shaken in the same up- 
heaval of things which makes a daughter cruel. We 
remember bow Duncan breathed a delicate air when he 
entered imder the martlet-haunted portals of Macbeth, 
as though nature insinuated into Duncan's senses a trea* 
cherous presentiment of peace and security ; and there 
followed upon this the night when the earth was fever- 

* BenvoUo. — "For now tlicae liot dmya U tlie mad blood BtirriDg." 
See the extract from Dr Theodor Str&ter in H. H. Farnew'* Variornm 
Edition of Borneo and Jnliet, pp. 461-62. 
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ous and the air was filled with lameotings and atr 
screams of death. We remember that other night of 
tempest and prodigy which preceded the fall of JuliuH 
Ctesar, when Cassius, catching exhilaration and energy 
froBWthe mutiny in the heaven, walked about the atreetfl 
unbraced, " submitting him unto the perilous night." 
Then in contrast with those we tbink of the lyric love o£ ■ 
Lorenzo and Jt-ssiai uudtT tlie slar-sown sky, eveiy orb J 
of whicli sings in its motion lite an angel " still quiring J 
to the young-eyed cherubiraa;" we think of the Forest. 1 
of Ardeii, with its tempered light and shade, its streams | 
whctre the deer comes to drink, and green haunts in which. I 
adversity grows sweet ; we think of the mountain countiy.l 
of Walea, and the salutations to the heaven of the royal I 
youths whom Cymbeline had lost. The mt which f 
rounds the island of Prospero is one of enchantment fit J 
t*j breathe upon marvel and beauty : — 



Soands and aweet i 



The iaU IH foil of noises 
rs tbut give delight nod hurt noL 



In the play of Pericles we are for ever in presence of "^ 
the waters furious or serene, and their voices of tumul* 
or of calm are for ever mingling with the human voicee^ I 
with the sorrow of the bereaved father, and the miscall 
singing of the sea-pure and sea-sensitive Marina, Ouoe A 
again, in Timon, we are in presence of the sea, — bnt it is 1 
not the stormy waters of Pericles that we gaze at ; it is ' 
not the yellow sands of Prospero's island, where the sea- 
nympbs dance, and curtsy, and take hands ; in Timon it 
U neither the strength nor the beauty of the waves we 
are made to feel : — 
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Timon hftth nuulc liu evBrlastiiiff nunsioti 
Upon th« beachM verge of the ndt flood ; 
Who once a day with hia emboeaed froth 
The turbulent Bui;ge shall cover. 

We see the cold white lip of the wave curling over, ^d 
curlii^ over ^ain, with bitter monotony upon the saod ; 
and it is there, touched by the salt and pitiless edge of 
the sea, that the corpse of the desperate man must lie 
abandoned. 

Borneo is Dot the determiner of events in the play. 
He does not stand prominently forward, a single figure i 
in the first scene, as does Marlowe's Barrabas, and Shak- ; 
spere's Richard III., soliloquising about his own persons 
and his plans. The first scene of the play prepares a ^' 
place for Romeo, it presents the moral environment of 
the hero, it exhibits the feud of the houses which deter- , 
mines the lovers' fate, although they for a brief space 
forget these grim realities in the rapture of their joy. '. 
The strife of the houses Capulet and Uontague appears 
in this first scene in its trivial, ludicrous aspect ; threat- 
ening, however, in a moment to become earnest and 
formidable. The aerving-men Gregory and Samson 
biting thumbs at the serving-men Abraham and Bal- 
thasar, — this is the obverse of the tragic show. Turn 
to the other side, and what do we see? The d ead bod ies 
of you ng and beautiful hunaa n creature s, of Tybalt and 
Pans, of Juliet and Romeo, the bloody harvest of the 
strife. Thrs first scene, half ludicrous but wholly grave, 
was written not without a reference to the final scene. 
The bandying of vulgar wit between the servants must 
not hide &om ns a certain grim irony which underlies 
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the opeuing of the play. Here the two old rivals meet^] 
they will meet i^aio. And the prince appears in th< 
last scene as in the first. Then old Capulet and Alon-I 
tague will be pacified ; then they will consent to let 
their desolated lives decline to the grave in quietness. 
Meanwhile serving-men with a sense of personal dignity 
must bite their thumbs, and other incidents may 
happen. I 

Few critics of the play have omitted to call attention 
to the fact that Shakspere represents Romeo as already 
in love before he gives his heart to Juliet, in love 
with the pale-cheeked, dark-eyeil, disdainful Rosaline. 
" If we are right," Coleridge wrote, "... in pronounc- 
ing this one of Sfaa&.spere's early dramas, it affords a 
stnmg instance of the fineness of his insight into the J 
nature of the passions, that Romeo is introduced already! 
love-bewildered." The circumstance is not of Shak»«l 
pere's invention. He has retained it from Brooke's^ 
poem; but that he thought fit to retain the circum-". 
, fearlessly declaring that Borneo's supreme love i^l 
is first love, is noteworthy. The contrast in tb^g 
i of the earlier poet between Rosaline, who 

From her youtt was fostered e 
With Teiiues foode, and taught in schole, of wisdomea skilfull ion^ I 
&&d Juliet, who yields to her passion, and by it : 
destroyed, was a contrast which Shakspere rejected as a 
piece of formal and barren morality. Of what character 
B the love of Romeo for Rosaline ? Borneo's is not an 
five practical nature like Henry V. ; neither is he 
> by intellect, a thinker in any high sense of tha 
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Sier teroically in the objective world of action, like 
Henry V., nor in tbo world of the mind like Hamlet, 
aU the more he lives, moves, and has his being in 
the world of mere emotion. To him emotion which 
enncbes and exafts itself with the imagination, emo- 
tion apart from thought, and apart from action, 
ia an end in itself. Therefore it delights him to 
hover ever bia own sentiment, to brood upon it, to 
feeJ^uponJt richly. Romeo must needs steep bis whole 
nature in feeling, and, if Juliet does not appear, he must 
love Bosaline. 

Nevertheless tbe love of Rosaline cannot be to 
Borneo as la the love of Juliet. It is a law in moral 
dynamics, too little recognised, that the breadth, and 
height, and permanence of a feeling depend in a certain 
degree at least upon the actual force of its external 
cause. No ardour of self-protection, no abandonment 
prepense, no self-sustained energy, can create and shape 
a passion of equal volume, and possessing a like certainty 
and directness of advance with a paj^sion shaped, deter- 
mined, and for ever re-invigorated by positive, objective 
fact Shakspere bad become assured that tbe facts of 
the world are worthy to command our highest ardour, 
our most resolute action, otir most solemn awe; and 
that the more we penetrate into fact tbe more will our 
nature be quickened, enriched, and exalted. Th e pl ay 
of Romeo and Juliet exhibits to ua the deliverance of a 
man from dream into reality. In Romeoi love of 
Ros^inc we find represented the dre am -life as yet 
undisturbed, the aban donment to emotion for emot ion' 
bifl love : he abedB taara ^ he cult i- 
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Ta tes BoH tuJe ; be otters his gcoans in the hearing of the^ 
comfortable friar ; he stimulates his fancy with the 
Bought-out phrases, the curious aulitlieses of the amorous 
dialect of the period.* J 

Wbf, then, O brawliiig love ! loving hate 1 ■ 

O BDything, of iiothing first create ! V 

O heavy lightness t Serious vanitf 1 H 

Mis-shapen chaos of trell-seeming fonna t 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick beoltli I 
He broods upon the luxury of his sorrow. And then 
Romeo meets Juliet. Juliet is an actual force beyonS 
and above himself, a veritable fact of the world. Never- 
theless there remains a certain clinging self- consciousness, 
an absence of perfect simplicity and directness even in 
Romeo's very real love of Juliet. This is placad by 
Shakspere in designed contrast with the singleness c€ 
Juliet's nature, her direct unerroneous passion which 
goes straight to its object, and never broods upon it£el£' 
It is Komeo who says in the garden scene, — | 

How »ilvi>r-«w6et sound lovers' tonguea by night, I 

Like softcut music to attending ears. | 

He has overheard the voice of Juliet, and he cannob 
answer her call until he has drained the sweetness of 
the sound. Ue is one of those men to whom tha 
emotional atnii^Hipherfl which is given out by the real 
object, and which nurrouuda it like a luminous mist, ii 
more ini)K>rtuut tliau the reality itself As he tuma 
slowly away, loath to leave, Romeo exclaims, — 
Love gutui tuwnnl Uivo, n« ■uhool-lioj'B from their boolc^ 
But loTO fpim liivo, liiwrtiil scIhkiI with heavy looks. 
■ Mrs Jumosnu liu uoUm.1 thM lu "All's Well that Ends Well" 
Uslenk mookingly rs|>roduiMia thii itylo of Mnorana autitheoea (Act L 
Sc. 1, U. 180-189). Hulana. who lives so slTeotiv«ly ia the world «f 
[Mt, is oontemptobui toward* all nuroality and affeotatioiL 
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But Juliet's first thought ia of the danger to vhich 
Borneo ia exposed in her father's grounds. It is Juliet 
who will not allow the utterance of any oath hecause the 
whole reality of that night's event, terrible in its joy, has 
flashed upon her, and she, who lives in no golden haze 
of luxurious feeling, is aroused and alarmed by the 
sudden shock of too much happiness. It is Juliet who 
uses direct and simple words — 

Fkfewell oomidiment I 
Dost thou love mat I know thon wilt say "Aj," 
And I will teke tby word. 
She has declared that her bounty is measureless, that 
her love is infinite, when a sudden prosaic interruption 
occurs ; the nurae calls within, Juliet leaves the window, 
and Borneo is left alone. Ia this new joy a dream ? 
bleased, bleeaed night I I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is bnt a dream. 
Too flatt«ring-sweet to be aabstautiaL 

Bat Juliet hastily reappears with words upon her lips 
which make it evident that it is no dream of joy in 
which ahe lives. 

Three wotda, dear Borneo, and good night indeed. 

If that thj bent of love be honoimble, 

Thy porpoae marriage, send me word to-moiTOW, 

By one Uiat Fll procure to come to thee, 

Where, and what time thon wilt perform the rito. 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay. 

And follow thee, my lord, throughont the world. 

The wholeness and crystalline purity of Juliet's 
passion is flawed by no double selC She is all and 
entire in each act of her soul. While Borneo, on the 
contrary, ia as yet but half delivered from self-con- 
aciousneas. 
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If Shakspore ventured upon any generalization abotit 
woiiion, it wna porhaps this— that the natures of women 
iirti UKunllj miule up of fewer elements than those of 
mnu, but that those elements are ordinarily in juster 
'pm.tv. moro fully organized, more coherent and compact; 
anil that, cousi>qiieutty, prompt and efficient action is 
moro a woman's gift than a man's. " Mafi, delights 
wot mo, nor woman neither," confessed Hamlet ; and the 
courtiore <l('clare they smiled to think if he delighted 
not in man, what lenten entertainment the ptaycra 
would receive from him. The players — for the drama 
is founded on mere delight in human personality. Man 
delighted Shakspere, and woman also ; but the chief 
probloniB of life seemed to turk for Shakspere in the 
souls and in the lives of men, and therefore he was m<x 
profoundly interested in the natures of men than in thoeoj 
of women. His great tragedies are not Cordelia's 
DoRiJeinona, Ophelia, Yolumnia; but Lear, Othello^'J 
Hamlet, Coriolanua Shakspere's men have a histoi]r^| 
moral growth or moral decay ; his women act and arfti 
ooted upon, but seldom grow aud are Uansformed. Ws] 
get from Shakspere no histories of a woman's soul like 
the history of Romola, or of Uaggie Tulliver, or of 
Dorothea Brooke ; none — unless, perhaps, that of Cleo- 
patra — 'at all so carefully studied and curiously detmled 
lu may be found in the novels of Goethe. Shakspere 
croatiu his women by a single strong or exquisite 
iriMpiration ; but he studies his men. His witty women 
aro not a complex of all various qualities like Falstaff; 
lili wicked women are simply wicked like Goneri! and 
I, not OD iDscrutable mystery of iniquity like lago j; 
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r iiB womGD of intellect are bright, are effective with 
I ideas which they use a£ the means of action or of enjoy- 
ment, but among them there is not a female HA nalet* 
Yet the women of Shakepere have aImost__a] wajs the 
[ advantage ofTiia men. Although their natures are 
made up of fewer elements, yet because those elements 
I are quite vital and coherent, his women are in, the 
highest degree direct in feeling and efBcient ia action. 
All the half- organised power of men is not a match for 
' their directness and efiGcieocy. Portia in the Merchant 
I of Ve nice can bring all her wits at a moment's notice 
in to pla^ 2 6'^iy faculty is instinct with a single and 
indivisible energy ; set over against the great maaculine 
force^of Shylock she proves more than a match for him. 
In Helena (All's Well that Ends Well) there is perfect 
rectitude of intellect and will, and a solid unity of 
character which enables her to shape events aa she has 
decided it is well they should he shaped, and secures her 
from all distraction and all illusion. She imposes her- 
self aa a blessing upon the high-bom youth, who, for bis 
part, had been sufficiently blind and dull; at length he 

* Sa« on ibis lubject Mrs Junesou's ClinniaturtBUci o( Wumen, 

TDtroJuctioo { ftlso \ remarkable paaaaga in Mr Ruskin's Seuune and 

Liliea, pp. 126-31. lEumelic mamtoina that in cotttequence o( hU 

poaitiuD aa player, Shakspore iraa exclndeil from the acqiiaintimce of 

womun uf fine culture and character, and thereCoro drew upon hia 

fancy tor hui female portraits. At the same time SbLiktpere shared 

with Goethe, Petrarch, liaphsol, Dante, Ttoaaaeau, Jean Paul (a atrange 

■asembloge !) , ■ myitical veneration for the feminine elemvnt of 

J bmnanity as the higher and more dirine. For a uoniparisou of Shak- 

I apere with Goethe in thia leapect, lec Bumelin Sbakeapeare Studien 

pp. 288*202. K is clever and saperlioial, like much of the " reaUatic 

J ortticiam" of RUmeliu. Leo's " Sbakeapeare'a PraDea-Idoa'e " is a 

I Bomevhat mialeiuling title. In the few pages on Sbalupere's 

Ijip. 3S^), there is contained hltle that is 



■r or valuable. 
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perceives th&t white lie stumbled and seemed to 
astray, Helena was the providence wliicti forced him 
stumble into security, foxA strength, and the abidii^ 
place of love. Volumnia, by the unfaltering insiBtence 
of her single moral motive subdues Coriolanus, Macbeth 
is brave and cowardly, sceptical and superetitioua, loyal 
and treacherous, ambitious and capable of service, at 
once restrained and atimulatod by hia imagination. 
Lady Macbeth is terribly efficient ; at one time a will 
strung tense, at another a conscience strung t«nac ; 
possessed of only that active kind of imagination which 
masters practical difBciilties, She has violently wrenched 
her nature ; and the wrench is fatal. But Macbeth 
can live on, sinking farther and farther from reality and 
strength and joy, dropping away into the shadow, undf 
going gradual extinction, decay, and disiotegratic 
his moral being ; never a sudden and absolute ruin. 

Juliotat onco_ takes the lead, _ Jt ja.sbg^ who p j»- 
poeea and urges on the sudde n m arriage. She is 
impatient for complete self-surreuder, eager that the 
deed should become perfect and irreversible. When, 
alter the death of Tybalt, Romeo learns from the lipa 
of the Friar that he has been condemned to banish- 
ment he is utterly unmanned. He abandons himself 
to helpless and hopeless despair. He turns the tender 
emotion upon himself, and extracts all the misery wbioki 
ia contained in that one word " banished." He throi 
himself upon the ground and grovels pitifully 
abjectnees of hia dismay. His will is unable to di 
with his own emotions so aa to subdue or control th( 
Upon the next day, after her casting away of her oi 
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kiudred, after her parting with her huRband, Juliet 
comes to the same cell of Friar Laurence, her face pale 
and traces of tears upon it which she cannot hide. 
Paris, the lover whom her father and mother have 
designed for Juliet, is there. She meets him with gay 
words, gallantly concealing the heart which is eager and 
trembling, and upheld from desperation only by a high- 
strung fortitude. Then when the door is shut her heart 
relieves itself, and she urges the Friar, with passionate 
energy, to devise forthwith a remedy for the evil that 
has befallen. 

In her home Juliet is now without adviser or bus- 
taioer ; a girl of fourteen years, she stands the centre of 
a circle of power which is tyrannous, and pledged to 
crush her resistance; old Capulet (the Capulets axe a 
fiery self-willed race, unlike the milder Montagues) baa 
vehemently urged upon ber the marriage with Count 
Paris, She turns her pale face upon ber father, and 
addresses him appealingly." 

I Good father, I beseech you on my knees 

Hear ine with patience but to speuJf a word. 

She turns to her mother, — the proud Italian matron, 
still young, who had not married for love, whose hatred 
is cold and deadly, and whose relation with the child, 
who is dear to her, is patbeticalty impeifect :t 



to bring before oa the 
of bet life, dramatically, by 
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■ Slulupere. u Mr CWk notices, 
I palenew of Juliet'* faoe in this great 

M of (lid Capolet'H vituperative terms ; — 

Out you green-tickoess camou I oat yon baggage I 
Ton tftUow face I 

t Sbakspere reduces Juliet's age from tbs sixteen yean of BraolLe'a 
Epovm to fourteen. Ho loved the yean of boddiiig womaoltood — 
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That sea iaBi da hotw <rf v*- gctrfl 
Tliilij lliii iiwiiMp Till ■ ■amh,a wwJt 
Lwt die kuka for soppoct to ha- ^mse, 1 
that (bcadfril nuHncnt with tbe msttnct of efaiUbood to 
the woauuk oa whose hnaat afae had Uin, sad attefing 
worda of ita^exas/t uid smpfe «anKstDesB :^ — 
OGod: Omme; hordaa tUi be p 



The sune un&ltoii^ KTeritT with whidi • Hngem 
(^lente* it abows W Shak$pefe in his fideli^ here to 
the Done's diancter. The gn» uxl wuitoo heart, 
while the son of prospoitT is fall, Uoasoms into broad 
Tolgarity ; and the ndllar of Veicntio deals with it 
iiufficiraitlj. Now in the boor of trial her groeaneas 
ria«s to the digni^ of a crime "The Coont is a 
lovely gentleman; Romeo's a dishcloat to him; the 
B^cnd match exceU the fiist ; (m- if it doe« not, Juliet's 
first is dead, or as good as dead, beii^ awav from her." 
" Thia moment," Mrs Jameson has Gnelr said, " reveals 
Juliet to hei«el£ She does sot break into apbiaidings ; 
it is no moment for anger ; it is incredoloas amazement, 

MinodaUliftMn jcan<rfage, Mariiu fourteen. LaJyCapnlat njsto 
Juliet: 

Bj mj- count 
I vaa yonr moUter macfa apoD thcM y«>n 
Hut fOD are now ■ maid. Att i.. &nieS. 
Tberefora *be is |ierbapa nnder thirty years of age. But it is tUrty 
yean >inc« old Capnlet laat went niuking (Jrf L, ^ocar 5). Obaerre 
Td'iy (.'apulet'i msiuieT of ipeecli «-ith her bnaband in Art iv^ Seme 4. 
>D'l iKft« her Rimoiuicemerit (intended to gratify Joliet) that she will 
di;*patGh a menenger to Uantna to poiaon Romeo. Ati iii, &au It 
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mi«»eded by the extremity of ecoro and abhorrence, 
which takes possession of her mind. She assumes at 
once and asserts all her own superiority, and rises to 
majesty in the strength of her despair." Here Juliet 
enters into her solitude.* 

The Friar haa given Juliet a phial containing a 

strange, untried mixture, and she is alone in her 

chamber. Juliet's soliloquy ends with one of those 

triumphant touches by which Shakspere glorified that 

which he appropriated from hia originals. In Brooke's 

poem, Juliet swallows the sleeping-potion hastily lest 

her courage should fail. " Shakspere," Coleridge 

wrote, " provides for the finest decencies. It would 

have been too bold a thing for a girl of fifteen ; — but 

she swallows the draught in a fit of fright." This 

deprives Juliet of all that is most characteristic in the 

Id the night and the solitude, with a desperate 

I deed to do, her imagination is intensely and morbidly 

f excited. All the hideous secrets of the tomb appear 

I before her. Suddenly in her disordered vision the 

' the murdered Tybalt rises, and is manifestly 

I in pursuit of some one. Of whom 7 Not of Juliet, 

[but of her lover who bad slain him. A moment before 



"Tbennne hu a cert&m mlgsiriled air of rank uid rcGnement, »»\i. 
prilling henelf on Uie confidence of her superiun, ihe liad caught uiil 
axailuilated their miuinera U> her onn vulgar natarc. In this mixture 
of refinement and Tulgsrity both clemenl^ are iii»de the wone for 

being together SbeabonndB, however, in lervicealile qualities," 

BudioD. Shukeapere'i Life, Art and Characters, vol. ii., pp. 214, SIS. 
Mr* .lameaoD abaervea jnitly that the aweetnwt and dignity of Jnltet'l 
character conid hardly have been preaerred inviolate if Sbakipere had 
placed her in cooueclioQ with any common-place dramatic wutiug- 
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tt, had ibnnlc vitk hoRor firom the tboogfat 
^■rit l^Ut in the noh of the Csipaleta But 
"Bit mrn im Ja dmyc Al l feu deaeru her. To 
Tkammf* mSa m 'her one neceaeity. With a 
aan that Urn dnnght will somehow place 
Is lb* omrdenns Tjbalt, and cloee to Borneo 
Aa woold fisre, calling aloud to Tybalt to delay 
Muot, — "Stay, Tybalt, stay!" — she disins the 
M "in a fit of fngbt," but with the ' 
o 1 I oonie ; this do 1 drink to thee." 
^w brooding tuture of Romeo, which churial 
emotion, and lives in it, is made aaUent by ooutrut 
with Meinitio, who a all wit, aad intellect, and vivacity, 
au unotuUollAble play of gleaming and glancing I 
XTpon the moniiag after the betrothal with Juliet, J 
meeliug happens between Komeo and Mercuta 
rnsviously, while lover of Rosaline, Romeo had culti- 
vntcd a lover-like melancholy. But now, partly because 
liitt blood riiiis gladly, parity because the union of so ul 
with Juliet baa made the whole world more real I 
Hulwtautial. *"*' things have grown too aohd aad lastj 
U) Iw disturlKHl by a laugh. Romeo can contend in j 
witli Mcrcutio himself, and stretch hia wit of chert 
■• from an inch nanxiw to an ell broad." Mercutio a 
the nuree aro Shalcspero'a creations in this play, 
thti chaiactor of the former he had but a slight t 
the poem of Aithur Brooke. There we read of Mer 
an a courtier who was bold amoug the basUfiil c 
M a UoQ among kniha, and we are told that ho badi 
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Blritfa the breath of his ov,-ii life, Shakspere created 
mt figure which lights up the first half of 
Jutiet, and disappeara when the coloors 
»me all too grave and sombre. 

Romeo baa accepted the great bond of love. Mercutio, 
rith his ice-cold hand, the lion among maidens, choosea 
)ove all things a defiant liberty, a liberty of speech, 
lily at war with the'proprieties, an airy freedom of fancy, 
a careless and masterful courage in dealing with life, as 
though it were a matter of slight importance. He will 
not attach himself to either of the houses. He is invited 
by Capulet to the banquet ; but he goes to the banquet 
in company with Romeo and the Montagues, He can 
do generous and disinterested things; but be will not 
Ribmit to the trammels of being recognised as generous. 
Be dies maintaining his freedom, and defying death 
"with a jest, To be made worm's meat of so stupidly, 
by a villain that fights by the book of arithmetic, and 
through Romeo's awkwardness, is enough to make a 
man impatient "A plague o' both your houses!" 
The death of Mercutio is like the removal of a shifting 
breadth of sunlight, which sparkles on the sea ; now the 
clouds close in upon one another, and the stress of the 
gale begins.* 

The moment that Romeo receives the false tidings of 

Juliet's death, is the moment of his assuming full man- 

I bood. Now, for the first time, he is completely delivered 

^^vm the hfe of dream, completely adult, and able to act 

r 



The HenuaD Profeuor SDmettmea doe» not quita beep pac« with 
'l«|iere, and is heard atumbling heavil; behind him 
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witb an initiative in bis own will, and with manly dfl^ 
minatioQ. Accordingly, he now speaks with masciu 
directuess and energy : — 

Ih it even so I Then I defy 70U, etora I 
Yes ; he is now master of events ; tbe stara 
alter his course ; 

Hion know'st mj lodgings : get me ink 91A paper, 
And hire post-horeea ; I will heace to-niglit 
Bti. I do beseech you. sir, have pjitience. 

Your looks ore pnle and wild, oud do import 
Some tniBadveDture, 
Ron^ TaBh ! thou art deceiv'd 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 
Haat thou no letters to me from the Friarl 
Bid. No, my good lord. 

/Coin. No matter ; get thee gone. 

And hire those horaee ; I'll be with thee straighL 

"Nothing." as Maginn has observed, "caa be n 
quiet than his final determination. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 

It is plain Juliet There is nothing ab( 

' Cupid's arrow,' or ' Dian's wit ; ' no honeyed word 
escapes his lips, nor again does any accent of despair. 
His mind ia so made up ; the whole course of the short 
remainder of his life so unalterably fixed that it is 
perfectly useless to think more about it." • These words 
because they are the simplest are amongst the most me- 
morable that Romeo utters. Is this indeed the same 
Romeo who sighed, and wept, and spoke sunnet-wise, 
and penned himself in bis chamber, shutting the 
daylight out for love of Rosaline? Kow passion, 

* Sluikes[>eare Paperi, p. 90. 
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inugiD&tion, and will, are fused together, and Romeo 
»ho was weak has at length become strong. 

In two notewortby particulars Shakspere has varied 
from his original He has compressed the action from 
some months into four or five days.* Thus precipitancy 
is added to the course of events and passions. Shak- 
spere has also made the catastrophe more calamitous 
than it is in Brooke's poem. It was his invention to 
bring PariB across Romeo in the cburch-yard. Paris 
comes to strew bia flowers, uttering in a rhymed sextain, 
(such as might have fallen from Romeo's lips in the 
first Act) his pretty lamentation. Romeo goes resol- 
utely forward to deatli. He is no longer "young 
Romeo," but adult, and Paris is the boy. He speaks 
with the gentleness, and with the authority of one who 
knows what life and death are of one who has 

* Tbe following paiuge qaotod by H. H. Fomeu (Viriarnni Bomso 
tnd Juliet, pp. 226,27), from Mr Clu-ke may be serviceable u giving 
•ome of the notes of (ime which cK«ur Ja thii play, "In SfrM 1, 
tbe Prince desires Capnlet to go with faim >t odcb, and Montague to 
oome to him, 'this afternoon.' In Scan 2, Capulet speaks of Mon- 
tagna being 'bound' ai well as himself, which indicates that the 
Prince'i rharge has just been given to both of them, and ahortly after 
■peaks of the festival at bis house 'this night' At this featival 
Bonieo teoa Juliot when she siwaka of Baniiing to him "to-morrow,' 
and on that 'morrow' the lovcrd are united by Friar Laurence. Act 
iii. opens with the scene where Tybalt kills Mercutio, and daring 
which scene Romeo's words, "Tybalt, that nn hoiir hath been my 
kin.i n u n ' show that the then ttlue is the afteruoon of tbe same day, 
The Friar, at the close of Scew: 3. of that Act bids Komeo 'goo<I 
night ;" and in the next scene, Paris, in reply to Uapulet'a inquiry, 
'What day is this!' replies, ' Miintlwj, my lord.' This, by the way, 
denotes that tbe ' old accustomed feast ' of the Capulets, acoordiog to 
a usual practice in CathoUc countries, was celebrated on a Sunday 
evening. In Sctue 5. of Act iii, conies the parting of the loven at 
. the dawn of Tuesday, and when at the close of the soene, Joliet says 
1 Friar Laurence' eoll, Afi iv. couuncncea with her 
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He mnU ttn Vwca if Aat »e^ be. Bat Farts 
•till cnows BtMMO, aad be wut Mfib be dealt with : 

ViltacmpnvabM*! tkcabn* at tkt^ bo; ! 

Romeo has now a d«&ute object ; be faas k deed to do, 
aud he will not bnwk obstades.* 

Friar laorence remaiM to fantah the Prince with an 
esplacation of the ercata. It is impooBibte to agree 
niih tbo» critics, amot^ otheis Gervinna, who repn&e&t 

■ppeuance tlwn, tfas> canjiig tn tt« actna daiiic Ifce Maw 3a,f, 
luesd>7. Bat Uie effect id lo^g ti»* ■■ ialMdaMd 1^ Ike meatini of 
'nvnin? moia,' uid I)y tbc Fiiar^ dcUkd difMtioaa ud rehrcoea to 
'tO'iDomnr'* nigbt ;' so Ikat wbca tka Had ba> bna pt ijuu wl ytj 
the change of loeiie, bj C^wkt^ aoxioos ptai«islioai for Uie wedding, 
■ml by Juliet's Tetoni to Glial rabminka, tttere kcid* do Tjolcnce 
done to the inugiDatioD by I^y Capolet's remarking, ' Tis now near 
night.' . • > Joliet retirea to Ikt owb tooio with tli« iDtention of 
adecting wedding attire [or the next monung, vhidi her father has 
uid bIioII be that of the mairiage, anticipating it by a whole day — 
Wednetday instead of Thursday." The ilcepiDg-patioil is expected by 
the FrisT to operate during two and forty hoore, AH ir. Smu I. 
Jnlict drinks it upon Tnesda]' night, or rather in the night honra of 
WMueadsy morning — delaying as long aa she dare. On the night of 
lhura.lay the atvnkens in the tomb and dies. Alagion believed that 
there must be somo mistake in the reading "two and forty boms ;" 
bat there is no need to suppose this. The play, aa Atoginn obserrea, 
is dated by tihakBpeni throughout with a most exact attention to 

* In the first quarto Benrolio dies. Montagae, Att v. Seme 3, 
anuuuncra the dratk of bta wife,~the i).uuto adds the line, "Aad 1 
n Benvolio is deueaicd too.' 
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the EViar as a kind of chorus expressiag Shakifpere's 
] ethical ideas, and his optniona respecting the charac- 
ters and actiou. It is not Shakspere's practice to expound 
the moralities of his artistic creations ; nor does he ever 
by means of a chorus stand above and outside the men 
and women of his plays, who are bone of hiH hone and 
flesh of his flesh. The nearest approach perhaps to a 
chorus, is to be found in the person of Enobarbus in 
Antony and Cleopatra. Hamlet commissions Horatio 
to report him and his cause aright to the unsatisfied ; 
and Horatio placing the bodies of the dead upon a stage, 
is about, in judicial manner, to declare the causes of 
tiling ; but Shakspere declines to put on record for ua 
the explanations made by Horatio. No I Friar Laurence 
also is moving in the cloud, and misled by error as well 
as the rest. Shakspere has never made the .moderate, 
self-possessed, sedate person, a final or absolute judge of 
the impulsive and the passionate ; the one sees a side 
of truth which is unseen by the other ; but to neither 
f is the whole truth visible. The Friar had supposed that , 
I by virtue of his prudence, his moderation, his aage i 
counsels, his amiable sophistries, he could guide these 
two young, passionate lives, and do away the old tradi- 
tion of enmity between the houses. There in the tomb 
of the Capulets is the return brought in by his invest- 
ment of kindly scheming. Shakspere did not believe 
that the highest wisdom of human life was acquirable 
by mild, monastic meditation, and by gathering of 
simples in the coolness of the dawn. Friai Laurence 
\ too, old man, had his lesson to learn. 

In accordance with his view that the Friar represents 
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'if I.U- fflitij ri;tkti/y(j ; nprjD peroeiTing a paaEilnlitr 
<»ii.i, *U f/<j((J,l I/, tjavft retreawd to ibe safe coast 
'iHiirii I'fiitiM iif^m UtAriug that the enemies of 
iiMi wi'i- tiiiikiri;; Imfwl, viiMitly "fell distract," and 

'|i>iki.x|H->iii.(iiii(,iii»iiiH,ii,*, lijr llttrviiiua, tnu»Uted by F. E. Bun- 
initit VmI I |. WIW. 
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swallowed fire, not having learned that a well-balanced 
heart bestows upOD a husbaad only a regulated modera- 
tion of love ; Shakspere, by the example of Portia, 
would teach ua that a penalty is pjiid for excess of wifely 
loyalty 1 No ; this method of judging charactors and 
actions by gross awards of pleasure and paJn as measured 
by the senses does not interpret the ethics or the art of 
Shakspere, or of any great poet. Shakspere was aware 
that every strong emotion which exalts and quickens the 
inner life of man at the same time exposes the outer 
life of accident and circumstance to increased risk. But 
the theme of tragedy, as conceived by the poet, is not 
material prosperity or failure ; it is spiritual ; fulfilment 
or failure of a destiny higher than that which is related 
to the art of getting on in life. To die under certain 



conditions may be a higher rapture"Than to liva 

TSLakapere did not mtend that th"e feeling evoked by 
the last scene of this tragedy of Romeo and Juliet should 
be one of hopeless sorrow or despair in presence of failure, 
ruin, and miserable collapse." Juliet and Romeo, to whom 

* Er«yuig writoa with nFerence to this tragedy : — "Nicbl EafHUig 
iit die idenU, leidenscluftUclie Jogendliebe in t^age uad Gedicht aller 
Viilker die SclineaUr des L«idei. Sie hat ihrcn Lohn in oioh lelUt. 
Du Leb«n h&t ihr Nichtt wetter in bieten."— Shakespeare Fragen, p. 
130. In the Shokclpeara Jahrbaoh, voL ii. p. 328, will b« found a 
Diitice of a Btudy of Romeo and Juliet (Leipnc, 18T4J by the celDbrated 
anthorottbe "Philosophiede«UnbBwn«BtaQ," E, von Unrtmanii. He 
pronoances that the love between Juliet and Romeo ia nut the deep, 
Kpiritnal, Oerman ideal ef lave, but a ecnmoua pluj of paeaionate (onoy. 
(Did not tbia latact leader of Gernuu thought previ-iualy teach that love 
at ite beat and trneat ia an illuaioa imposed upon the inilividuol by tbe 
Unooaacioae Somewhat wbicb diaplaya itself through nature uii! man, 
■o iUuaion which aervea the important purpose of securing tbe ec 

of th« apedeeT) To aucb crilaciam tbe tme answer wm given 
.long ainoe by Train fiom, — " Shakapeara Iluowb nothing, and chooset 
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Vt-rona has been a barsh step- mother, have aecomplishei 
their lives. They loved perfectly, Romeo had attajnw 
to mcLDhood. Juliet had suddenly blossomed into heroitil 
womaDliood. Through her, and through anguish andl 
joy, her lover had emerged from the life of dream into I 
the waking life of truth. Juliet had saved his soutj^ 
bIjo had rescued him from abandonment to spurious fee 
iog, from abandonment to morbid self- consciousness, 1 
the enervating luxury of emotion for emotion's sakq 
What more was needed ? And as secondary to all thi 
the enmity of the houses is appeased ? Montague wiB 
raise in pure gold the Btatue of true and faithful Juliet! 
Capulet will place Komeo by her side. Their lives i 
accomplished ; tbey go to take up their place in i 
large history of the world, which contains many eucI 
things. 8hakspere in this last scene carries forward otfl 
imaginatiou from the horror of the tomb to the bette 
life of man, when such love as that of Juliet and Romet 
will be publicly honoured, and remembered by a memo; 
rial all gold.* 

ti) know nothing, ot that false dinBion of love into apirftOBl kdA. m 
Kuol 1 or rather, be known of it otily when he purposely takes notica el 
it, that ia, when be wishea to depict affectatioD etriving altir a rnigcon- 
ceived ptatcminn ; or on the other hand, nhcn be portrays a coarse, 
bnitish, merelf earthly pagsion." (Tranalated in FunieBs's Romeo and 
Juliet, p. 440.) Contnut Juliet with Cressida ; or Goethe's 
with his Pbilina. See Shakespeare Jahrbuuh, vol. vii. p. 16 ; oi 
JameHOD'a " CharacteriBtict of Woman," especially the passage tn 
ah* oowments upon Juliet's soliloquy, "Gallop apace." 

* j\iDODg the critics of this play, one of the moat intelligently a; 
eiative ia George Fletcher in hia Studies of Shakespeare, 1847. 
dier'a interpretatioii of Julie't's soliloquy before she drinks the aleepij 
potion differs from that given above ; and I will not sasert that Fletol 
t be right, pp. 349-365. It may be worth while to add ■ 
a the chief critical cnii of the play, "Bunnawayes Eyes," A 
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When Hamlet was written Shakspere had passed 
through hia years of apprenticeship, and become a 
master- dramatist. In point of style the play stands 
midway between his early and his latest worka. The 
studious superintendence of the poet over the develop- 
ment of hia thought and imaginings, very apparent in 
Shakspere's early writings, now conceals itself; but the j 
action of imagination and thought has not yet become em> 
barraneing in its swiftness and multiplicity of direction.* 
Bapid dialogue in verse, admirable for its combination 
of verisimilitude with artistic metrical efl'ect« occurs i 
the scene in which Hamlet questions his friends respect- ■ 
ing the appearance of the ghost (Act i. Scene 2.); the I 
soliloquies of Hamlet are excellent examples of the! 
slow, dwelling verse which Shakspere appropriates to the I 
utterance of thought in solitude; and nowhere did J 

Setnt 2, I. 6. The note* od thii paaaage in Mr FnmesB'i editioo ol 
pliy fill nexrly thirty cIokIj printed pagei. "Die Zdt itt uneudlicb 
hog," «^d Ooethe. I add mj iton« to this ctim, oiider which the 
metuuDg lie* buried. In The Metchuit of Venice, Ael ii. Seenc 6, there 
ia ui echo of the seiue and of the language of thii pasaage which coa- 
ftriDH the reading HuitFiaviasa. Gratiano and BalaHno hare spoken of 
the eagcrneai of lovan unt-running time. This set Shalupere thinking 
of the pauage io Romeo and Juliet. Jeaaica, in her boy'a disguise. 



aaya- 



Love ia blind, and loven cannot aee 
The pretty folliea that theinaelvca com 



Loraixo. — Bat come at once ; 

Foe the cloite /tight doth play the ruimuMp. 
Compare the Gnt ten tinea of Juliet's aoliloqoy ; and obaerve the e< 
of irnte and ipeech. 

• The charaoteriaticB of ShakBpere'e latest ityle are deaoribod by Sir I 
Spedding in the following maaterly piece of criticism : " The opening ■ 
of IHenry VIII.] . . wemed to have the full stamp of Sbakeper^V 
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Shakspere write a nobler pieoe of prose tluui the speech 
in which Hmmlet descfibe s to Bo9»icn&ti and Ghiilden- 
sxeru his ]iielaDcho}T. Bat sodi puticalara as these do 
not ixukstittite the chief evidence whidii proves that the 
|Kvt had DOW attained mamritj. The mystery, the 
having, vital okseuritj of the play, and in particular 
c^ the chamcter of its chief p»9on, make it evident 
that Shaksp^f^ had left &r behind him that early 
stage of development wh<» an artist obtmdes his in- 
touiious, or distrusting his own ability to keep sight 
ox^ one unifonn design, deliberaiidy and with effort 
hv^Ids that dedgn pn^istratly before him. When Shak- 
sjvre vvmpieto^i Ham>t he must have tmsted himself 
a::v) trtistcxl his audience: he trusts himsytlf to enter 
iu:o rt^lation with his subjects highly ccvnplex as that 
sxibj^vt was^ in a pure. emotiv>nal maimer. Hamlet 
iiiiviht so easily have Keen manu&ctured iato an enigma, 
or a jnisisle ; auvi then the possle, if sufficient pains 
wt-\^ lv.>stowK\i, ovHiM W completely taken to pieces and 
c\j*laiucvL But Shakspere czesjited it a mystery, and 
U\or\ton> it is for e\er sui^'^tive : for ever suggestive, 
auvl uoYor wholly o^)>HcabIe« 

la ti.» UiiMt inAst»<r : Y^ $d«i# ^^^■►^«ck«d espressMa : the same fife, 
Atisl rxMUiQ^v. Mksi :r^^:M«»: 1^ mif rmpai «ad aibrapt tsmingi of 

>A£Uv >.w|NMMai j^'Qx^xYv v«c t;iLr:eUy<^ jaI tiBCT, vtLi^ Itt^ii^ onc« dia- 
cUtf^xl Aa kIinl vimlwv^ v«i9 tv» wv.«irk. il oi^kivlY csit ; tW sauMe daring 
vv<x^«lxnNv m 1^ rv«ks;uv>w oif Uat^o;^^ v^'^ piTt3f£iw Wadkmg into a 
j^uvv^ivv wx)^H;ti K»v«wi3^ Wv it u t|v,« vWM foctit ; tc:« <auBM careless 
c.*.<:r«» >febLK'b^ UtitiUxtA^ K« (*ev«i;bc» t«» lAnsMWwi «fiA.-es bj tb« oniinarj 

«r.::r« {•'vvvUvM ^^m K\,^ Uk^:uj^ askI vx«utwiftpCifec«. **' — i% ib« serenl 
shjkn» ^.'C S^b^^ifiKY Mbsl FWcvibbtfc uft t^ 1%^ oc K«iuT VILL* bj Jsbms 
Sc««i :in^ : iv(v:taMU un r^rMMJictoMM git tii« >C#w S^kkspntv SocMty from 
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It must not be supposed, then, that auy i^Iea, any magic 
phrase will solve the difficulties presented by the play, 
or suddenly illuminate everything in it which is obscure. 
The obscurity itself is a vital part of the work of art 
which deals not with a problem, but with a life ; and 
in that life, the history of a soul which moved through 
shadowy borderlands between the rnght and day, there 
is much (as in many a life that is real) to elude and 
baffle enquiry. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
while the length of the play in the second quarto con- 
siderably exceeds its length in the earlier form of 1603, 
and thus materials for the interpretation of Shakspere's 
purpose in the play are offered in greater abundance, 
the obscurity does not diminish, but, on the contrary, 
deepens, and if some questions appear to be solved, 
other questions in greater number spring into existence. 

We may at once set aside as misdirected a certain 
class of Hamlet interpretations, those which would trans- 
form this tragedy of an individual life into a dramatic 
study of some general social phenomenon, or of some 
period in the history of civilization. A writer, who has 
applied an admirable genius for criticism, comprehen- 
sive and penetrative, to the study of this play,* describes 
it as Shakspere's artistic jn-esentation of a phenomenon 
recurrent in the world with the regularity of a law of 
nature, the phenomenon of revolutions. Hamlet can- 
not escape from the woiid which surrounds him. In 
the wreck of a society, which is rotten to the core, he 
goes down ; with the accession of Fortinbras a new and 

* H. A. Werner. Ueber dM Dnnkel ia der Hualet-Trkgddie. 
JaHrbncti der Dentocken Shkkstpeare-Oraellsotuft, voL r. pp. 3T-S1. 
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sounder era opeua. AVe must not allow any tbec 
however ingenious, to divert our attention from lixing 
itself on thia fact, that Hamlet is the central point of 
the play of Hamlet. It is not Uie general cataclysm in 
which a decayed order of things is swept away to 
give place to new rough material ; it is not the 
downfall of the Danish monarchy, and of a corrupt 
society, together with the accession of a new dynasty 
and of a hardier civilization that chiefly interested 
Shakspere. The vital heart of the tragedy of Hamlet 
cannot be an idea; neither can it be a fragment of 
political philosophy. Out of Shakspere's profound 
sympathy with an individual soul and a personal life, 
the wonderful creation came into being. 

It is true, however, aa the critic referred to 
maintains, that the weakness of Hamlet is not to be 
wholly set down to his own account. The world is 
against him. There Is no such thing as naked man- 
hood. Shakspere, who felt so truly the significance of 
external nature as the environing medium of human 
passion, understood also that no man is independent of 
the social and moral conditions under which he lives 
and acta. Goethe in the celebrated criticism upon this 
play contained in his " Wilhelm Meister " has only 
offered a half interpretation of its difficulties ; and sub- 
sequent criticism, under the influence of Goethe, has 
exhibited a tendency too exclusively subjective. "To 
me," wiote Goethe, "it is clear that Shakspere meant . . . 
to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a 
Boul unfit for the performance of it. In this view the 
nhole piece seems to be composed. There is an oak 




tree planted in a costly jar, wliicli should have borne 
pleasant flowers in its bosom : the roots expand, the jar 

I is shivered." 
This is one half of the truth ; but only one half. In 
iWTeral of the tragedies of Shakspere the tragic distnrb- 
BDce of character and life is caused by the subjection of 
the chief person of the drama to some dominant passion, 
essentially antipathetic to his nature, though proceeding 
from some inherent weakness or imperfection, — a 
passion from which the victim cannot deliver himself, 

I and which finally works out bis destruction. Thus 
Othello, whose nature is instinctively trustful and con- 
fiding, nith a noble child-like trust, a man 






r» man "not easily jealous," Othello is inoculated with the 
poison of jealousy and suspicion, and the poison maddens 
ftnd destroys him. Macbeth, made for subordination, is 
the victim of a terrible and uiiuatural ambition. Lear, 
L^orant of true love, yet with a supreme need of loving 
md of being loved, is compelled to hatred, and drives 
his presence the one being who could have 
Ea&tisfied the hunger of his heart Timon, who would 
■&in indulge an universal, lax benevolence is transformed 
Ktro a revolter from humanity; "I am Miaantliropoa and 
Ibute mankind." We may reasonably conjecture that the 
F Hamlet of the old play, — a play at least as old as that 
group of bloody tragedies inspired by the earlier works 
of Marlowe, — was actually what Shakspere's Hamlet, 

kwith a bitter pleasure in misrepresenting bis own 
nature, describes himself as being, "very proud, revenge- 
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faJ, sinbtBuiiB.'* This Lwaat rf iil """W «/ tbe oU 
pl&T dxbi&ned. w« max sa^^me, a di»e kja^ip to tbs 
KunluB <if mat FremsL aimfiisc. BeQe&retK, aad of tlw 
Enieti^ "* HisoiBtf.'* — kSe Hiunfet wfaa in tbe laaoiirt- 
baU bums u ifi t h his nncii^'s cuarttei^ wbans Iib ImiI 
pnviooitlT acmpeDai wic&. fiEm^ drink. Bat si>.v»p^ y^ 
ui Kvun^iiice wick [tis *"■■""''■ method, aiiii Us iiili n«l 
as artec in iwmpiex iaE&<s liiaB xmple phcaancns of 
humaa pauiua uni experience. vfaoL le-crmtiB^ tbe 
charKCer of Hut DkaislL Aince, fiufanns hia is a nan 
t^ whom penaeent airom. and in an espeml d^ree the 
tlaty of lielitwrace reven^ a pecoIiarlT aaripatlietie. 
UatitfT tbe pttikw borien impi»eii apoa him Hamlet 
trvmUies. tocunv &II3. Thos fax tinwthe is right 

Bat th« tra^ ncdiu in Shakspeica first tragedy — 
[U>m«o and Juliet — was mc whoUr of a satyectiTe 
character. The two taveis are in harmocT with one 
another, and with the pturast and h^fae»t impulses of tbdr 
own hearta. Tbe diKurd comes from the oater wwld : 
the; are a pair of " star-crossed lorers." Their love is 
'enveloped in the hatred of the hooves. Their life had 
grown upon a lai^r lifie, a tradition sod inherttaooe of 
hostility and crime ; against this ther rebelled, and the 
, larger life subdued them. Tbe woiid fought against 
Romeo and Juliet, and tbey fell in the unequal strife. 
Now Goethe failed to observe, or ilid not ofaeerre 
sufficiently, that this is also tbe case with Hamlet : 



Hamlet is called upon to assert moral order in a 
world of moral confusion and obscurity. He has not su 




nrays. 
^Kse t 



open plain or a hillside on which to fight his battle ; hut 
i place dangerous and misleading, with dim and winding 
rays. He is made for honesty, and he is compelled to 
3 the weapons of his adversaries, compelled to practise 
'i shifting and subtle stratagem ; thus he comes to waate 
bimaelf in ingenuity, and crafty device. All (he strength 
which he posscasea would have become organised and 
available had his world been one of honesty, of happi- 
ness, of human love. But a world of deceit, of espion- 
age, of selfiahneBs surrounda him ; his idealisna, at thirty 
years of age, almost takes the form of pessimism ; his 
life and his heart become sterile ; he loses the energy 
which sound and joyous feeling supplies; and in the 
wide-spreading waste of corruption which lies around 
him, be is tempted to understand and detest things, 
^^jather than accomplish some limited practical service. 
^^^^ the unweeded garden of the world, why should he task 
^^bis life to uproot a single weed ? 

^H If Goethe's study of the play, admirable as it was, 

^^Bnisled criticism in one way by directing attention to^ 

^^nxclusively upon the inner nature of Hamlet, the 

I studies by Schlegel and by Coleridge tended to mblead 

criticism in another, by attaching an exaggerated import- 

^^jnce to one element of Hamlet's character. " The 

^^Brhole," wrote Schlegel, "is intended to show that a 

^Hpalculating consideration, which exhausts all the relations 

and possible consequences of a deed, must cripple the 

power of acting." It is true that Hamltt's power of 

acting was crippled by bis habit of " thinking too 

precisely on the event ; " and it is true, as Coleridge 

aoid, that in Hamlet we see " a great, an almost 




enormous intellectual activity, and a proportional 
avei'sioD to real action couaequcnt upon it." But 
Hamlet is not merely or chiefly intellectual ; the 
emotional side of his character is quite as important as 
the intellectual ; his malady is as deep-seated in his 
Honsibilities and in his heart as it is in the brain. If 
all his feelings translate themselves into thoughts, it is 
no leas true that ail his thoughts are ioipregnatod with 
feeling. To represent Hamlet as a man of preponderat- 
ing power of reflection, and to disregard hia craving, 
seotiitive heart is to make the wliole play incoherent 
unintelligible.* 

It is Hamlet's intellect, however, together with 
deep and abiding sense of the moral qualities of tMi 
) which distinguishes him, upon the glance of a moment, 
jrom the hero of Shakspere's first tragedy, Komeo. If 
Romeo fail to retain a sense of fact and of the real 
/orld because the fact, as it were, melts away and 
disappears in a solvent of delicious emotion, Hamlet 
equally loses a sense of fact because with him each 
object and event transforms and expands iUcIf into aa 
idea, ftlien the play opens he has reached the age of 
thirty years, — the age, it has been said, when the 
ideality of youth ought to become one with and inform 
the practical tendencies of manhood, — and he has 
received culture of every kind except the culture of 
active life. During the reign of the strong-willed el dec 
Hamlet there was no call tu action for his medi 



ing^* 



* Soe Vi. Oehlmutn'a »rtiaU Die Gemutbueite ilea Hamlot-1 
Uin in Johrbucb der Doutschea Shakespeare -UeBellscluLft, v 
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Km. He has slipped on into yeara of full nmnhood still 
\ haunter of the university, a student of philosophies, an 
_,«nateur in art, a ponderer on the things of life and 
peath, who has never formed a resolution or executed 
\ deed. 

This long course of thinking, apart from action, 

1 destroyed Hamlet's very capacity for belief; since 

, belief there exists a certain element contribnted by 

vill. Hamlet cannot adjust the infinite part of him 

) the finite ; the one invades the other and infectiS it ; 

■ rather the finite dislimns and dissolves, and leaves 

1 only in presence of the idea. He cannot make real 

bimaelf the actual world, even while he supposes 

"'himself a materialist; he cannot steadily keep alive 

within liimself a sense of the importance of any positive, 

limited thing, — a deed for example. Things in their 

actual, phenomenal aspect flit before him as transitory, 

accidental and imreal. And the absolute truth of things 

■ so hard to attain and only, if at all, is to be attained 

the mMid. Accordingly Hamlet can lay hold of 

lotbing with calm, resolved energy ; be cannot even 

tain a thought in indefeasible possession. Tlius all 

trough the play he wavers between materialism and 

toiritualism, between belief in immortality and dis- 

elief, between reliance upon providence and a bowing 

loder fate.* In presence of the ghost a sense of his 

■luShAkspere-FoncIiaDgeal. Himletiby BennoTschischwitz (Halle, 

B8), the aatlior endcaToim tn provo that Sbakapcre was acqoBinted 

th tlie philoBopliy of Bruno, Htid embodifHl portionH of it in the play 

f Ilatnltst. Oiordana Brunu lived in London from the year 1583 ta 

"iBSS, whero he wwana to have received the jiatnuiiige of Sir P. Sidney, 

Lord Buckhiimt, anil the Earl of Leioeater, Be became jirofeseor at 

Wittenbutg. 





■pSZSSH -SU IJSXXJ it Ttr-nan fmiC ^TJO^ W hs SoieS 

-n^ aiE ^Tjc ia. uuiSnusiati w "apc 3k •:< fe«iia^ for 
U<s£s^'i ski, ■» 3i:c ^3ifx=u «irt;o.-sB. «o Hunkt's 

C'eiihKF:c^ an iirilj cT<ic. k =ox. &» ml Uwogfats ; 
Im are luLer j-f*'*'^ ii'^BF 'vt:S:£ c5is>c<v«, refonn, 
Uid dkttlTe sgu. ctar-jiag ix^Tec vtri eTay vind of 
cacamttantx. He c iaa mKe cif ■.■<rni;3%ie. 

When Hamkt fint sacids be&ce as. his ^tlm has 
l>e«o two months dead ; tu$ mother has been for a month 
tlie wife of CiaaJios. He is sulitarr in tb« joidst <d' 
UtH cotut A mas of sotrow, and of wounded feeling, 
of hhaae and of disgust has beeu thrvwn bat^ upon 
Itim ', and this secretion of feeling which obtains no vent 
in btisjr in producing a wide-spreading, morbid humour. 
'ilt(; ffiiwrry of self-guppressioD leaves him in a state oT 
wtrnk and intense initabtlity. Ever; word uttered 
pricka liiin, and he is longing to be aloue. A little 



bitterness escutes 



in his brief acrid answers to the 

king, and when his mother, in her insensibility to true 

feelii^ chancea upon the word " seems " his irritation 

ki^veaks forth, and after his fashion (that of oce who 

iTelieves himself by speech rather than by deeds) he 

■UDpacks his heart in words. The queen who is soft and 

■ sensual, a lover of ease, withal a little sentimental, atid 

r therefore incapable of genuine passioD. does not resent 

the outbreak of her strange son ; and Hamlet, somewhat 

ashamed of his demonstration, which has the look of a 

display of stiperiur feeling, endures in silence his uncle's 

L-tediuus moralizing on the duties of mourners. Then 

l»vith grave courtesy he yields to his mother's request 

Ibat he should renounce hi» inlentioa of returning to 

iWittenberg, 

I Hball ia all mj beat obey joii, mniliuii. 

What matters it whether he go or stay ! Life is all 

flat, stale, and unprofitable, that the dlfferenco 

' between Wittenberg and Elsinore cannot be worth 

contending for.* But when at length he is alone, 

Hamlet feels himself enfranchised, — free to shed abroad 

Ukis sorrow, to gaze intensely and mournfully upon his 

Rpwn aridity of spirit, and to compensate in the idea 

Bbr the expenditure of kindness in act made on his 

Maotber's behalf. A frail mother, an incestuous mother, 

■• mother endowed with leas discourse of reason than 

BQie beasts! He has Hatisfied the queen with an act; 

W *OUerre the coutraat betwean Hunlet and Lwrtos. The latter 
Bjningia by Ikbciureoroe petition leave £rum lii> (nthec to n-tiirn to Fftiu. 
HUmIm lud come from PsrU to the coruiiitiiuu ) Horatio, (nun 
nVittenberg to the Ute kin^a funeraL 
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and action, this way or that, is profoundly insigtu- 
ficaut to Hamlet. But in his mind she shall get do 
advantage of him. He will see her as ahe is, and if he 
id gracious to her in his deeds, he will, in his thought^ 
be stem and inexorable. 

In this scene we make acquaintance with two impi 
tant persons in Hamlet's world. " Something is rotte 
in the state of Denmark," exclaimed Marcetlus. Rathi 
all is rotten — the whole head is sick and the whoWl 
heart faint. On the throne, the heart of the living I 
organism of a state, reigns the appearance of a king; I 
but under this kingly appearance is hidden a wretched.rT 
cornipt, and cowardly soul, a poisoner of the true kingf 
and of true kingship, incestuous, gross and wanton, a 
fierce drinker, a palterer with his conscience, and 1 
Hamlet vehemently urging the fact describes bim " 
vice of kings," "a villain and a cut-purse," "a pad- 
dock, a. bat, a gib." Such is kingship in Denmark. 

And the queen, Hamlet's mother, one of the twW'S 
women from whom Hamlet must infer what womanhood n 
is, what ia she ? For thirty years she had given the j 
appearance, tlie aimulacr'mn, of true love to her husband,.! 
one on whom 

Every god did seem to set hi»i seal 
To give tlie world 



one who even in the place of penance still retains his J 
aolicitude for her ; and this show of thirty years' love 
had proved to he without reality or root in her being ; 
it had been no more than a sinking down upon the 
accidental things of life, its comforts and pleasures ; her 
husband had passed out of her existence like any t 
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casual object; duriDg all those yeurs of blameleaa wife- 
hood she had never once conceived tha possibility of a 
love which is founded upon the essential, not the acci- 
dental elements of life ; she had never once kBOwn what 
is the bond of life to life, and of soul to souL The 
timid, self-indulgent, sensuous, sentimental queea is as 
remote from trud woman's virtue as Claudiua is from 
tha virtaes of royal maohood. 

The third scene of the first act introduces auother 
group of personages, distinguished iigures of the Daniah 
Court. Laertes is the cultured young gentleman of the 
period.* He "is accomplished, chivalric, gallant; but 
the accomplishments are superficial, the chivalry theatri- 
cal, ~TE6~gaUan try of a showy kind. He is master if 
eventtf up to a ccrtaiu point, because be sees their 
coarse, gaudy, superficial significaace. It u his part to 
do fine things and make fine speeches; to enter the 
king's presence gallantly demanding atonement for his 
father's murder ; to leap into his sister's grave and utter 
ft theatrical rant of sorrow. Hamlet sees iu his { 
cause au image of that of Laertes. Each has lost a 
lather by foul means, and Laertes delays not to seek 
revenge. But Shakspere does not make the contrast 
between Hamlet and Laertes favourable to the latter. 
No overweight of thought, no susceptibility of conscience 

* GeninQB hu described Hamlet m a man oE % civJIiiad perind 
itaniling ia the centre of > heroic age oE roii);b Dinnnen ntid phyaical 
L dating. — ShakeBpcars CommeatiLries. vol, ii., p. IGI. No piece oE 
I-CriticiBm Uould fall more wide of the mark. The age oE Ciaudias, 
J Folonius, Laartcs, Ouic, and of the studonta of philosophy at WitMo- 
B'berg is an age complex and refined, and in all things the revene nf 
See Kreyssig, Vorlesnugen Uber .SliakiTtpEiro, vol. ij, p, 222, 
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retard the action of the young gallant. He readily fa 
in with the king's scheme of ai^sassi nation, and adds bis 
private contribution of villainy — the venom on his rapier'a 
point. Laertes has been no student of philosophic 
tenberg.* The Freuch capital, " so dear to the avei 
sensual maa," is Laertes' school of education. 
lessons he learnt there we may coujecture from 
conversation of Polonius with his servant Reynaldi 

Laertes' little sister, Ophelia, is loved by the Lord Ham- 
let. What is Ophelia? Can she contribufi to the delivei- 
ance of Hamlet from his sad life of brooding thought, from 
his weakness and his melaucholy ? Juliet had delivered 
Romeo from hb dream of self-conscious egoistic feeling 
into the reality of anguish and of joy. What 
Ophelia do ! Nothing. She ia a tender little fi 
soul, wlio might have grown to her slight perfection 
wime neat garden-plat of life. Hamlet falls into the 
ir-^uent error of supposing that a man gains rest 
composure through the presence of a nature w 
gentle, and clinging ; and that the very incapacity 
such a nature to share the troubles of heart and 
which beset one must be a source of refreshment 
repose. And so it is, for moments, when the pathoS' 
slender joy, unaware of the great interests and 
of the world, touches us. But a strong nature was wl 
Hamlet really needed. All the comfort he ever got 
life came from one who was " move an antique Koi 
thau a Dane," his friend Horatio. If he bad found 

* ShftkBpere remembered Lather, tfainka Gervinn*. He had 
duo Bmno in hit raiod, uyi TsohiicbwitK. The Univenity 1 
(unoiu : GiordADD Bmno names it ths AtbenB of Germany. 
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who to Horatio^ fortitude, his passtve atrength, bad 
added ardour and enthuBiasm, Hamlet's melancholy 
must bare vanished away; be would bare beeu lifted 
up into the light and stretigtb of the good facts of the 
world, and then be could not have faltered upon his way. 
Ab things were Hamlet quickly learned, and the 
knowledge embittered him, that Ophelia could oeither 
receive great gifts of soul, nor in return render equiva- 
lent gift£. There is an exchange of httle tokens between 
the lovers, hut of the large exchange of soul there is 
none, and Hamlet in bis bitter mood can truthfully 
exclaim, " I never gave you aught." Hamlet was con- 
scious of no constraining power to prevent him, when he 
thought of his mother's frailty, from extending his words 
to her whole sex, " Frailty, thy name is wo man." Had a 
noble iLature stood in Ophelia's place to utter such words 
would have been treason against his inmost conscious- 
oess. Iiet the reader contrast Juliet's commanding 
energy of feeling, of imagination, of will with Ophelia's 
timidity and self-distnist, the incapable sweetne« aad 
g^iUenesB of her hearty "hex doeili^ to all lawful 
guardians and governors. Juliet throws ofT father, 
mother, and nurse, and stands in solitary strength of 
love , she always uses the directest word, always counsels 
the bravest action. In bis later plays Shakspcre can 
still be seen to rejoice and expand in presence of the 
courage of true love. Desdemona, 

A maiden never bold ; 
Of apirit bo still and quiet that her motion 
Bluah'd at henelf, 

standing by Othello's side can confront her iadignani 
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father, with the Duke aud magnificoes. Imogen, for" 
Posthumiia' sake, cau shoot againtit the king her shafts 
of indignant scorn, so keen and exquisite, yet heavily 
timbered enough to wing forward throngh the wind c 
Cymbeline's anger. But Ophelia is decorous aad ti mid J 
with no initiative in her own heart; UDimagfnSTf 
choosing her phrases with a sense of maidenly pro>^ 
priety : — 



And Polonius inquires, "Do you believe his tenders, 
you call theta?" "I do not know, niyjaii -what 
should think." It may bo that her brother and fatl 
are right ; that the " holy vows " of Hamlet on whii 
she, poor little eoul, had relied, are but "spricges 
catch woodcocks." In her madness, the iiupressii 
made upon her by the words of Polonius and Laertee, 
which she had until then concealed, finds utterance : 
" She says she hears there's tricks i' the world." Juliet 
resolved her doubts, not by consulting old Capulet or 
her nurse, but by pressing forward to perfect knowledge 
of the heart of Romeo, and by occupying that heart wjth 
a purity of passion only less than her own. Opbalia, 
when her father directs her to distrust the man she 
loves, to deny him her presence, to repel his letters, 
only her meek, little submtf«ion to utter, " I shall o1 
myjord." 

The comic element in this scene is present, but is not 
obtruded. Shakspere, "der feine Shakspere, der Schaik,"* 

* F.Th. VUcher. in Jnbrbuch der Deutacbcn Slmkcspeare-GesollBcIukA^ I 
vol. ii., p. U9- 
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smiles visibly, but restraiDs himself from downriglit 
laughter. Laertes has read his moral lecture to Ophelia, 
and she in turn ventures upon a gentle, little piece of 
sisterly advice. Laertes suddenly discovers that he ought 
to be aboard his ship : " I stay too long." Ophelia *' is 
giving the conversation a needless and inconvenient 
turn ; ... for sisters to lecture brotbere is an inversion 
of the natural order of things." * But at this moment 
the venerable chamberlain appears. Laertes, who was 
supposed to have gone, is caught There is only one 
mode of escape from the imminent scolding — to kneel 
and ask a second blessing. What matter that it has all 
been said once before \ Start the old man on bis bobby 
of uttering wisdom, and off he will go : — 

A double bleaaiag is a double grace; 
Occaaioa smiles upon a second leave. 

The advice of Folooius is a cento of quotations from 
Lyly's " Euphues." "f Its significance must be looked 
for lees in the matter than in the sententious manner. 
PoloniuB has been wise with the little wisdom of worldly 
prudence. He has been a master of indirect means of 
getting at the truth, " windlaces and assays of bias." In 
the shallow lore of life he has been learned. Of true 

* C. B. Moberl^. Bngb^ edition of " Hamlet," p. 21. 

t Mr W. L. Buihtoti, in his "Shakespeare's Eupbninn," pp. 44-47 
(London, 1871), places aide by aide tbe precepta nf Polonini and of 
Enphnea "Pol. Give th; tbonghta no tongue. Eupli. BenotlaTiih 
of tby toDgna. Pttl. Do not dull thy palm, Ac. Eafh. Every one 
that ahaketh thee by tbe band ii not joined to tbee in heart Pol, 
beware of entrance to a quarrel, Ac. Eupk. Be not quarrelloua for 
every light occasion. Pol. Give every man thine ear, bat few tby 
voice. Kuph. It Hlnll be there better to hear what they eay, than to 
■peakwbat thon tliiakest." Both Polonini and Enphnea apeak of the 
advice given aa " theie few precepU." 
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wbdom he has never had a gleam. And what Shaka- 
pere wishes to signify in this speech is that wisdom of 
Polouius' kind consiats of a set of maxims ; all such 
wisdom might be set down for the headliucs of copy' 
books. That is to say, his wisdom is not the outflow irf 
a rich or deep nature, but the little, accumulated hoard', 
of a long and auper6cial experience. This b what the 
Benteutious manner Bignifies. And very rightly Shakft-^: 
pere has put into Polonius' mouth the noble lines. 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow bb the night tlie Akj 
Thou cikuat Dot then be false to any man. 
Yes ; Polonius has got one great truth among his co 
book maxims, but it comes in as a little bit of hard, 
vital wisdom like the rest. " i>ress wdl, doiii lertd a 
borrow money ; to thine own self be true." * 

But to appreciate and enjoy fully the Chamberiain'i J 
morality, we must observe him in the first scene of thei 
second act. Reynaldo is despatched as a spy upon the! 
conduct of the son on whom the paternal blessing ] 
been so tenderly bestowed, Polonius does not exp< 
morality of an ideal kind from the boy. Aa Is natural,^ 
Laertes in Paris will sow hia wild oats. If he come 
back the accomplished cavalier, skilful in mau^e of his 
horse, a master of fencing, able to finger a lute, Polontua 
will treasure up in hia heart, not discontented, the kaov* m 
ledge of hia son's "wild slips and Ballies."-f- | 

* Coniparo and cuntnuit with the advice of FolotiiuB th« partiiig 
words of the ConntOHB to Bertram— (All's WeU that End* WhU, Att l. 
Sane I. ) Observe bow tba ipeecli of the Countess opanB and aoda with 
motherly pauioa of fear and pride, in whioh lioa aDi;losod her little 
effort si moral precept. . 

tThe last worda of Polonioi to Reynaldo aro— "And let Um,^ 
[Laertes] ply ia» muatc." On these words Vischer c' 
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Ue&Dwhile Hamlet, in the midat of his sterile world- 
weai-iness, has received a shock, but not the shock of 
joy. His father's spirit is abroad. With Horatio and 
Uarcellus, Hamlet on the platform at night is awaiting 
the appearance of the ghost. The sounds of Claudius' 
revelry reach their ears. Hamlet is started upon a series 
of reflections suggested by the Danish drinking customs ; 
his surroundings disappear ; he has ceased to remember 
the purpose with which he has come hither ; he is lost 
in his own thoughts. The Ghost is present before 
Hamlet is aware ; it is Horatio wbo interrupts his medi- 
tation, and rouses him to behold the apparition. No 
sooner has Hamlet heard the word " Murder " upon his 
father's lips than he is addrest to "sweep to his re- 
venge," — io the idea, — 

With idngB M swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love. 

He will change his entire mental stock and store ; he will 
forget his arts and his philosophies ; be will retain no 
thought save of his murdered father. And when the 
ghost departs he draws — " not bis sword, but his note- 
book." * There at least he can get it down in black and 
white that the smiling Claudius is a villain, can put that 
fact beyond the reach of doubt or vicissitude ; for sub- 
jective impressions, Hamlet is too well aware, do not 
retain the certitude which during one vivid moment 
pasr Wiirtcheii ent e&tlulteii den ganzen ScUUsmI ; der Sohn darF 
Bpielen, tiinken, nnfen, flnchen, zMikeii, in umbre HUaier, " videlket 
Bordelle" gehen, wenn er nnr Maiik treibt ; ochte CavalieraerziehDng 1" 
Die TSBliatiKhe Sh>kMpeH»-Kritik and H&mlet, von F. Th. Vijchor ia 
Jihrbnoh der dantaohon Shkkcapeare-GeBellschaft, vol ii., p. 149. 

* W. Oahlmion, Jahrbnoh d«r Dentachea >Shaksspe&r«.Q«MlIichaft, 
vol iiL p. 211. 
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seemed to characterise them. He will henceforth rt-T 
member nothing but the ghost, and to assure himself of J 
thai, he seta down his father's parting words, "Adieu,: 
adieu I remember me," That is to say, "he puts i 
knot upon his handkerchief." * He is conscious that h^ 
I not made for the world of action ; that the fact i 

1 process of gliding away from him and beiu^'i 
1 bj an idea. And he is resolved to guard against J 
1 the present ingtanee. 
It is now in a sudden inspiration of excited feelin 
that Hamlet conceives the possibility of his assuming a 
antic disposition. What is Hamlet's purpose in thist 
He finds that he is involuntarily conducting himself in a 
wild and unintelligible fashion. He has escaped "from 
bis own feelings of the overwhelming and supematural'g 
by a wild transition to the ludicrous, — a sort of ounni 
bravado, bordering on the flights of delirium." His mioctV 
struggles " to resume its accustomed course, and effect a] 
dominion over the awful shapes and sounds that have 
usurped its sovereignty." "f" He assumes mai 
a means of concealing his actual disturbance of mind. \ 
His over- excitability may betray him ; but if it be a i^l 
ceived opinion that his mind is unhinged, such an access ofl 

* Uebler, Aufaatze Uber Shalietpoare (Beni, 1SG5). p, 138. 

i The Grit quotation is from S. T, CitloridKi! ; the Hecood from a 
essay by Hartley Coleriilge, " On the Cbaractar of Hamlet." Euftyi 
and Marginalia, vol. i. pp. ]61.I71. An earlier writer thaa S. T, C(il» 
ridge had well eaid, " HnnJet wa< fully leiieible how atruige thaie ia- 
VDluDtary improprietieB must appear to othere : he waf oonioiooa bs 
could not luppreu them : he knew he was Burroulided with spies ; and 
he waa justly apprehensive lest his suspicions or purposes should be di«- 
cnverad, But how are these cooseqaences to be prevented! By coun- 
terfeiting an inianit; which in pM-t exists." — Ricbardsou's Easaya o 
ShakeBp:;.r«'« Dramatic Charactera {1786), p. 163. 
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[ over- excitement will pass uoobserved and unstudied. At 

I'tliis moment Hamlet's immediate need is to calm liim- 

I Self, to escape into solitude, there to recover self-mafitery, 

I and come to a clear understanding of the altered state 

I of things. In the light of the court he Is persecuted by 

I the eye* of the curious and the suspicious ; he is "' too 

I much i' the sun." To he in presence of all, and yet to 

f be hidden, — to be intelligible tohimseir, and a perplexity 

to others, to be within reach of everyone, and to be him- . I 

self inaccessible, that would be an enviable position I 

Uadness possesses exquisite immunities and privileges. 

From the safe vantage of unintelligibility he can delight 

1 himself by uttering his whole mind and seudiug forth 

his words among the words of others, with their mean- 

I iug disguised, as he himself must be, clothed in an antic 

I garb of parable, dark sayings which speak the truth in a 

I mysteiy. 

I Hamlet does not assume madness to conceal any plan 
I of revenge. He possesses uo such plan. And as far as 
I his active powers are concerned, the iissumed madness is 
I a mi)>fortune. Instead of assisting him to achieve auy- 
I thing, it is one of the causes which tend to retard his 
I action. For now, instead of forcing himself upon the 
I TVorld, and compelling it to accept a mandate of his will, 
I he can enjoy the delight of a mere observer and critic ; 
I an observer and critic both of himself and of others. 
I He can understand and mock ; whereas he ought to set 
I himself sternly to his piece of work. He utters himself 
I henceforth at large, l>ecauae he is unintelhgible. He 
I does not aim at producing any effect with hia speech, 
I except in the instance of his appeal to Gertude's con- 
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science. His words are not deeds. They 
self-iudulgently to please the intellectual or artistic part 
of him, or to gratify his passing mood of melancholy, of 
irritation or of acorn. He bewilders Polonius with 
mockery, which effects notljing, but which bitterly de- 
lights Hamlet by its subtlety and cleverneBs. He speaks 
with singular openness to his courtier friends, because 
they, filled with thoughts of worldly advancement and 
ambition, read all his meanings upside down, and the 
heart of his mystery is absolutely inaccessible to thi 
shallow wits. When he describes to them his mel 
choly he is in truth speaking in solitude to himsel£ 
Nothing is easier than to throw them off the scent. " A 
knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear." The exquisite 
cleverness of his mimetics and bis mockery is some com- 
pensation to Hamlet for his inaction ; this intellectual 
versatility, this agility flatters his consciousness ; and it 
is only on occasions that he is compelled to observe iatOi 
what a swoon or syncope his will has fallen. | 

Yet it has been truly said that only one who feels 
Hamlet's strength should venture to speak of Hamlet's 
weakness. That in spite of difficulties without, and in- 
ward difficulties, he still clings to hia terrible duty, — 
letting it go indeed for a time, but returning to it again, 
aud in the end accomplishing it — implies strength. He 
is not incapable of vigorous action,- — ^if only he be allowed 
no chance of thinking the fact away into an idea. Hg, 
is the first to board the pirate ; he stabs Polonius thrgjjgh 
the arras ; he suddtnly alters the sealed commissi on, a nd 
sends his echoolffettOws to the English headsman ; he 
finally executes justice upon th« king. But all his ac- 
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tion is sudden and fragmentary ; it is not continuous 
and]]^S&ecsnt. TTTs violent excitability exhausts him; 
after the night of encounter with the ghost a fit of abject 
despondency, we may be certain, ensued, which had begun 
to set in when the words were uttered, — 

The time is out of joint ; O, cursed spite 
That ever I was boiii to set it right. 

After he has slain Polonius, he weeps ; after his 
struggle with Laertes in Ophelia's grave a mood of de- 
pression ensues : — 

Thus awhile the fit will work on him, 
Anon as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 

His feelings are not under control They quickly 
£Ettigue themselves, like a dog who now hurries before 
his master, and now drops behind, but will not advance 
steadily.* 

At the moment when Polonius has dismissed Rey- 
naldo, Ophelia comes running to her father, " Alas, my 
lord, I have been so afirighted I " Such is the piteously 
inadequate response of Ophelia to Hamlet's mute con- 
fession of his sorrow. His letters have been repelled ; 
her presence has been denied to him. Hamlet resolves 
that he will see her, and hear her speak. He goes, 
profoundly agitated, in the disordered attire which is 
now nothing unusual with him, and which constitutes 
part of Hamlet's " transformation." He is not in the 
mood to consider very attentively particulars of the 
toilet. He discovers Ophelia sewing in her closet. He 

^ The illoBtratioii is Hehler's. 
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stands uaable to speak, holding her hand, gazin 
face, tryiiig to discover if there be in hor any virtue or 
Btrength, anything which can give a shadow of hope 
that the widening gulf between them is not quite im- 
passable. He endeavours to make a new study of her 
soul through her eyes. And in her eyes he reads — 
fright. The most piteous part of the incident is that 
Ophelia is wholly blameless. She is shocked, bewildered, 
alarmed, aoxious to niu away, and get under the protec- 
tion of her father. No wonder Hamlet cannot utter a 
word ! No wonder that his gesture expresses absolute 
confirmation of bis unhappy feai-s, utter despair of find- 
ing virtue in her ! A sigh rises from the depths of his 
spirit. He feels that all is over. He knows how strange 
and remote his voice woidd sound. And as Hamlet can 
feel nothing without generalising he recognises in this 
failure of heart to answer heart a type of one great sor- 
row of the world. 

Poloniua receives from the docile Ophelia the lette 
of Hamlet. She does not shrink from betraying the 
secrete of his weakness and his melancholy confidt^d to 
her. The oddest of the letters, that which seemed most 
incoherent, is carried off to he read aloud to the ktng, — 
Ophelia consenting. What is the purport of this letter ? 
Was it meant as a kind of test ? Did Hamlet wish to 
ascertain whether Ophelia would be puzzled by the 
superficial oddity of it, or would penetrate to the grief 
and the love which lay beneath it 1 "He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear" — upon this principle Hamkt 
constantly acts. He is content that the feeble-hearted 
and dull-witted should lind him a puzzle am 
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The Prince comes by reading. Folonius accosts him, 
assuming that Hamlet is downright mad. Hamlet's 
irony here consists in his adoption and exaggeration of 
the ideas of Folonius. " You have immured your 
danghter ; you have repelled my letters, and denied me 
sight of her ; O wise old man ! for woman's virtue is 
the frailest of things, and there is no male creature who 
is not a corrupter of virtue. K the most glorious and 
vivifying thing in the universe, the sun, will breed 
mt^gots out of carrion, truly Prince Hamlet may be 
suspected! Beware of your daughter; Friend look 
to't" And then, in more direct fashion, Hamlet breaks 
forth into a satire on old men with their weak hams and 
most plentiful lack of wit. Folonius retires bewildered, 
and two new persecutors appear. 
. In Goethe's novel, " Wilbelm Meister," the hero, when 
adapting the play of Hamlet to the Qerman stage, alters 
it in certain particulars. Serlo, the manner of the 
theatre, suggests that Kosencrautz and Quildenstem should 
be " compressed into one." " Heaven keep me from all 
such curtailments," exclaims Wilhelm ; " they destroy at 
once the sense and the effect. What these two persons 
are and do, it is impossible to represent by one. In 
such small matters, we discover Shakspere's greatness. 
These soft approaches, this smirking and bowing, this 
assenting, wheedling, flattering, this whisking agility, 
this wagging of the tail, this allness and emptiness, this 
legal knavery, this ineptitude and insipidity, how can 
they be expressed by a single man ? There ought to be 
at least a dozen of these people if they could be had ; 
for it is only in society that they are anytiiing ; they 
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are Bociety itself, and Shakspere showed no little 
wisdom and discernment in brioging in a pair of them." 
What Goethe admirably expresses, Shakspere " der 
Schalk," has perhaps hinted in the address of the 
king and queen to the pair of courtiers : 

King. TbaiikB, RoseDcrantz imd gentle GuildeiiiBb>ni. 
Queen. Thanks, GultdeDHtem and gentle Bo^ncnmtz. 

That is, "six to one, and half a dozen to the otter." 
With no tie of friendship, or capacity for true human 
comradeship, the companions hunt in a couple ; and 
they go with the same indistinguishable smirking and 
bowing to their fate in England. There ia grim irony 
in this ending of tlie cmirtiers' history. " They were 
lovely, and pleasant in their lives," after the taste of 
Claudius' court, " and in their death they were not 
divided." 

In the iirst scene of the third act Ophelia is stationed 
as a decoy to expose to her father and the king, the 
disease of the man she loves. It will assist, she 
is assured, to bring about Hamlet's restoration; and 
Ophelia is docUe, and does not question her instructors. 
A book of devotions is placed in her hand.* Hamlet 
comes by, brooding upon suicide, upon the manifold ills 

* Poloning (giving the book), sajs ^— 

Read on this book ; 
That show of such an tjerciiit may coloar 
Yonr lonelineM. We are oft to blamo in this, — 
'Tib too much proved — Ihat with devotioo'i visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himaelf. 
namtet seeing ker at prayer exclaims, 

Nymph, in thy omoKt 
Be »U my una r<nii«nibeT«d. 
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of ihe world, and his own weakoeas. He sees Ophelia, 
so lorelf , so child-like, so innocent, praying. She is for 
a moment something better and more beautiful than 
woman, something "afar from the sphere of his sorrow;" 
and he involuntarily exclaims. 

Nymph, in thj orisoiia 
Be aU my ndb remembered. 

But Ophelia plays her part with a manner that betrayB 
her. Observe the four rhymed lines, ending with the 
little set sentence (which looks as if prepared before- 
hand) 

For to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when given prove imkind. 

And then, upon the spot, the Prince's presents are pro- 
duced. How could Hamlet, endowed with swift pene- 
tration as he is, fail to detect the fraud ? He bad 
unmasked Rosencrantz and Quildenstern, and thereby his 
suspicions had been quickened. And as for a moment 
he bad been touched and exalted by the presence of 
Ophelia's innocence and piety, he is now proportionately 
indignant. 

One of the deepest characteristics of Hamlet's nature, 
is a longing for sincerity, for truth in mind and manners, 
an aversion &om all that is false, affected or exaggerated.* 
Ophelia is joined with the rest of them ; she is an 
impostor, a spy ; incapable of truth, of honour, of love. 
Have they desired to observe an outbreak of his insanity ? 
He will give it to them with a vengeance. With an 

* Fklaa, u the bearing of Aooencmiti and ODUdemtem ; affected 
at the manner of Oicio ; esagf{«rat«d, >■ laertei' theatrical rant in 
Ophelia'! grave. 
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almost savage zeal, which is underneath nothing but 
bitter pain, he pounces upon Ophelia's deceit '' Ha, 
ha, are you honest V* His cruelty is that of an idealist, 
who cannot precisely measure the effect of his words 
upon lus hearer, but who requires to liberate his mind 
And again Hamlet plays bitterly at approving of the 
principles and conduct of Polonius in the matter of his 
relations with Ophelia : ** You have been secluded from 
that dangerous corrupter of youth. Prince Hamlet ; you 
love to devote yourself to prayer and solitude. Most 
wise and right ! I am all that your father has repre- 
sented me, and worse — very proud, revengeful, ambi- 
tious [all that Hamlet was nof]. And yet there is in 
the world such a thing as calumny ; it may happen to 
touch yourself some day. You who are so fair and 
frail, so pious in appearance, so false in deed, do you 
look on us vhtn as dangerous to virtue ? / have heard 
a little of women's doings too : keep your precious 
virtue, if you can, and let us male monsters be. Get 
thee to a nunnery !" And to complete the startling 
effect of this outbreak of insanity, solicited by his perse- 
cutors, he sends a shaft after the Chamberlain, and a 

shaft after the King : — 

Ham. Where's your father ? 

Oph, [Coming out with her docile little lie'] At home, my lord. 
liam. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he miay play 
the fool nowhere but in 's own house. 

This for Polonius ; and for the King with menacing 
emphasis the words are uttered, " I say we will have 
no more marriages : those that are married already, all 
but one, shall live ; the rest shall keep as they ara To 
a nunnery, go 1" 
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Hamlet bursts out of the lobby with a triumphant 
and yet bitter sense of having turned the tables upon 
his tormentors. He has thrown into sudden con- 
fusion the ranks of the enemy. Ophelia remains to 
weep. In the pauses of Hamlet's cruel invective, she 
had uttered her piteous, little appeals to heaven : " Hea- 
venly powers, restore him ! " " O help him, you sweet 
heavens 1 " When he abruptly departs, the poor girls 
sorrow overflows. In her lament, Hamlet's noble reason, 
which is overthrown, somehow gets mixed up with the 
elegance of his costume, which has suffered equal ruin« 
He who was the " glass of fashion," noticed by every one, 
"the observed of all observers," is a hopeless lunatia 
She has no bitter thought about her lover. She is " of 
ladies most deject and wretched ; " all her emotion is 
helpless tenderness and sorrow. Her grief is as deep as 
her soul is deep. 

Hamlet now binds himself more closely than ever to 
Horatio. This friend and fellow-scholar is the one st er- 
ling thing in the rotten stat e of Denmark. There is a 
touching devotion shown by Hamlet to Horatio in the 
meeting which follows the scene in the lobby with Ophe- 
lia ; a devotion which is the overflow of gratitude for 
the comfort and refuge he finds with his friend after the 
recent proof of the incapacity and want of integrity in 
the woman he had loved. Horatio's equanimity, his 
evenness of temper, is like solid land to Hamlet after the 
tossings and tumult of his own heart. The Prince apo- 
logises with beautiful delicacy for seeming to flatter 
Horatio. It is not flattery ; what can he expect from a 
man so poor ? It is genuine delight in the sanity, the 
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strength, the constancy of Horatio's character. Yet atr 
the while Shakspere compels us to feel that it is Hamlet 
with his manifold weakness, and ill- com mingled blood 
and judgment, who is the rarer nature of the two ; and 
that Horatio is made to be bis helpmate, recognising in 
service bis highest duty. 

There is no Friar Laurence in this play. To him the 
Catholic children of Verona carried their troubles, and 
received from their father comfort and counsel. Hamlet 
is hardly the man to seek for wisdom or for succour from 
a priest. Let them resolve his doubts about the soul, 
about immortality, about God first. But Shakspere has 
taken care to show us in the effete society of Denmark, 
where everything needs renewing, what religion is. To 
Ophelia's funeral the Church reluctantly sends her re- 
presentative. All that tlie occasion suggests of harsh, 
formal, and essentially inhuman dogmatics, is uttered by 
the Priest. The distracted girl has by untimely accident 
met her death ; and therefore, instead of charitable 
prayers. 

Shards, flinle, and pebbles should be thrown 
These are the sacred words of truth, of peace, of com 
tion which Keligion has to whisper to wounded hearts 

We fthould profane the service of the dewl, 

To sing fi requiem and such rest to her 

As to peace-i>arted soula. 
This is the religion which helps to make Claudius a 
palterer with his conscience, and Hamlet an aimless 
wanderer after truth. Better consort in Denmark with 
players than with priests ! * 

* IL A. Werner. JiLbrbucb dor DcutacliGii Shokspere-GeBGll- 
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When the play is about tu be enacted Hamlet declipea^ 
a seat near his mother, because he wishes to occupy 1 
position from which he can scrutinize the king's coiinte- J 
nanco. He ia now fully roused, every nerve high-strung, J 
Just at present Ophelia is nothing to him. If he say 
anything to her it will be for the sake of staying hia 
own heart in its tremulous intensity, and getting through I 
tbe eager moments of suspense. It will be something 1 
issuing from the bitter upper surface of hia sonl— 
bitter jest moat likely. H.imlct derives an acrid 
pleasure from perplexing and emharrassing Polonius, and 
Rosencrantz, and Guildenstem, Now it pleaei 
to emharrasa Ophelia with half-ambiguous obscenities, | 
These are the electrical sparks which scintillate and snap I 
vbile the current is streaming to its receptacle. With I 
Ophelia, who cherished the proprieties as though they I 
constituted the moral law, Hamlet finds himself templ«d 
to be intolerably improper. Ophelia understands hia 
words, and ventures to deliver a gentle reprimand. 
"You are naught, you are naught ; I'll mark the play." 
But Hamlet continues hia persecution. All this comes 1 
from tbe superficial part of Hamlet ; aa one toys with I 
some trifle while a doom is impending. His passion i 
concentrated in watching the countenance of the king.' 

This is the night of Hamlet's triumph. The king'al 
guilt is unkennelled ; Hamlet disposes of one after I 
another of his tormentors; he has superabuDdaJit J 
energy ; he takes each in turn, and is equal to g 



* On the speech of "same dosen or aixteen lines" which HunlHl 
Krts in the pUy, se« the dUoassioa by Prof. Seeley, Mr Malleson u 
otben, "Mew Shsk. Soo. Tniu. 1874." 
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Aud yet Hamlet ia for ever walking over the i 
power of self-control ia never ((uite to be trusted. The j 
success of his device for ascertaining the guilt of Claudiusd 
ia followed by the same mood of wild excitement which 
followed the encounter with his father's spirit; again he 
seems incoherently, extravagantly gay ; again his woi 
(ire "wild and whirling words."' And as on tl: 
occasion Hamlet had felt the need of calming himsel 
and in his somewhat fantastic way had expressed thi 
need, "For my own poor part, look you, I'll go pray, 
so now he calls for music, " Come, some music 
come the recorders ! " But he ia haunted by 
UTepreasible Roaencrants and Guildenstern. With thi 
Hamlet is now severely and imperiously coiirteous, now 
enigmatical, now ironical. At last, when he advances to 
interpret his parable of the recorders, he becomes terribly 
direct and frank. The courtiers are silenced ; they have 
not tlie spirit even to mutter a lie. And having dis- 
posed of thorn, Hamlet takes in hand Polonlus, He is 
assuming the offensive with his foes. He steps forward 
to assist the old chamberlain to expose liis folly ; he 
lends him a hand to render himself contemptible. 
Next Hamlet hastens to bis mother's closct.'f- He has 
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• On tbe line " A lery, very— pajock," see the article on ShnkBpore 
iu EUiatmryii Ktview, October 1872, pp. Ml, 362. J 

t OI tlte Bpeech in preiKniDe of the praying Olaaclint, Ricturdaon hud I 
ea\A what S. T. Coleridge, in oilier wank, repeated, " I venture to 
ftlHrm that tbeae are not Hamlet's real Bentimeata," Notice tbBt the 
){hoet appears precisely at the point where Uomlet's words respecting 
Cliuiliua ate most vituperative. Hamlet is inuneiliatety sensible that 
he is WBokemng his heart with words, and has neglected deeds, ~~ 
air, which hail been so heated, seems to grow icy, sod the temperatnn . 
uf Uauilxt's passion suddenly falls — to rise again bj-ond-by. 
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wcnls tbat must be spokcD. He haa a great essay to 
make towards the deliverance of a liiiman soul from the 
bondage of corruption. The slaughter of Polomua 
appears to htin a trivial incident by the way; it doeflJ 
not affect him until he has spent his powers in the 
effort to uplift his mother's weak soul, and breathe iatol 
it Btreugth and courage and constancy. Then in thai 
exhaustion which succeeds his effort, his tears Bow fast. ' 
In the dawn of the following morning Hamlet ia I 
despatched to England. From this time forward he I 
acta, if not with continuity and with a plan, at least \ 
with energy. He has fallen in love with action; but the 
action is sudden, convulsive, and interrupted. He ia 
abandoning himself more than previously to bis chances J 
of achieving things ; and thinks less of forming any I 
consistent scheme. The death of Polonius was acciden- j 
tal, and Hamlet recognised, or tried to recognise io lu 
(since in bis own will the deed had no origin) I 
pleasure of heaven : 

I Jo repeat ; but heaven hath pleased it so, 

To punish me with thia, aail this witli niB, 

Thut I luuHt be Uieir scoarge and miniater. 

When about to depart for England, Hamlet accepts thai 
necessity with as resolute a spirit as may be, believing^J 
or trying to believe, that he and his concerns are in tha-| 
hand of God. 

Hixm, For Engluud ! 

Kiitg, Av, Handet. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'st our purpuaea. 
Ilxjaii. 1 "e a cherub that lees them. 

Thdt is. My times are in Gud'a hand. Again, when liS'l 
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reflects that acting upon a sudden impulse, in which 
there was nothing voluntary {for the deed was accom- 
plished before he had conceived what it was), he had 
sent his two sehoolfellowa to death, Hamlet's thoughts 
go on to discover the divine purpose in the event ; 

Let ua kuow 

Our isdiBcretion snmetiines serveH ua well. 
When our deep plota do poll ; and that ahoiild te&c] 
There's a divinity that shapes our enda, 
Bough-hew them how we will. 
Horalia. That ia moat certain. 

Once more, when Horatio bids the prince yield to the, 
secret misgiving which troubled his heart before he went 
to the trial of skill with Laertes, Hamlet put« asidi 
friend's advice with the words, "We defy augury; there' 
a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be 
now, 'tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it will be 
now ; if it be not now, yet it will come ; the readineMf 
is all." 

Does Shakspere accept the interpretation of er^nti; 
which Hamlet ia led to adopt t No; the providenoo' 
in which 8bak3pgi_ e behev ed is . a nural order which 
cludea man's higbeat ..exercise, .of foresight, energy, and 
resolution. The diaposition of Hamlet to reduce to 1 
minimum the share which man's conscious will and fore- 
sight have iu the disposing of events, and to enlarge the 
sphere of the action of powers outside the will has a 
dramatic, not a theological significance. Helena, who 
clearly sees what she resolves to do, and accomplishes 
neither less nor more than she has resolved, professes a 
different creed : 
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Our remedies oft in ooTBelveB do lie, 
'Which we ascribe to heaven ; the fated sk; 
Qiven us free Buope, only doth backward pull 
Our Blow designs when we ourselves are dull.* 

Horatio, a believer in the " divinity that shapes our I 
ends," bj bis promised expIaDation of the events, delivers J 
us from the tranHcendentaJ optimism of Hamlet, and re- I 
stores the purely human way of viewing things : 

Give order that these bodiea 
Eigh on a Btage be placed to the view ; 
And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about : bo shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and uaoatural acta, 
Of accidental judgmenta, casual alaughteis, 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause. 
And in this upshot purposes mistook, 
Fotl'n on the inveutors' heads : all this con I 
Truly deliver. 

The arrival of Fortinbras contributes abo to the 
restoration of a practical and positive feeling. With 
none^oT^the rare qualities of the Danish Prince, he 
excels him in plain grasp of ordinaiy facL Sliakspere J 
knows that the success of these men who are limited, i 
definite, positive, will do no dislionour to the failure ■ 
of the rarer natures, to whom the problem of living 
is more embarrassing, and for whom the tests of the 
world are stricter and more delicate. Shakspere " beats 
triumphant marches " not for successfid persons alone, 
but also " for conquei'ed and slain persons." 

Does Hamlet finally attain deliverance from his J 
diseaite of will \ Shaksperc has loft the answer to that J 
question doubtful. Probably if anything cuuld supply I 
• AU-B WeU that Eb<U Well. Atl i. Sc. 1. 
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the link wbich was wanting between the purpose 
the deed, it was the achievement of some supttimal 
action. The last moments of Hamlet's life 
spent, aiicl fljr energy anJ.foresiglit" We the noblest 
momenta of his existence ; be snatches the poisoned 
bowl, irom Horatio, and saves his friend ; he gives his 
dying voice for Fortuibras, ftad eavee liifl-«ouiiti^ The 
rest is silence : 



Had I but time — aa this fell sergeant, death, 
Ih dtrict in his arrest — 0, 1 could teL you. 



But he has not told. Let us not too readily assiim0| 
that we "know the stops" of Hamlet, that we can> 
" pluck out the heart of his mystery." 

One thing, however, we do know — that the man who 
wrote the play of Hamlet had obtained a thorough com- 
prehension of Hamlet's malady. And assured, as we 
are by abundant evidence, that Shakapere transformed 
with energetic will his knowledge into fact, we may be 
confident that when Hamlet was written, Shakspere had 
gained a further stage in his culture of self-control, and 
that he had become not only adult as an author, but had 
entered upon the full maturity of his manhood.* 

* To refer even to the beat portion of the immense Ramlet-literittuTe 
would teqQire considerable spaca. I believe my itudy of the play is 
indebted chieBy to the article by H. A. Warner in Jahrbuch der 
Deatachen Shakespenre GescUscbaft, vol. v., nod to an euay by tny 
friend, J. Todhunter, M.D,, read before the Dublin University 
Shakapere Society. The doctors of the inwute have been studious of 
the state of Haadet's mind — Doctois Ray. Kellogg, CodoII;, Mandsley, 
BnckniU. They are unanimoua in wishing to put HutUet under 
judicious niudival treatiocnt \ hat tbey lind it harderthan Fotonius di4 I 
to hit upon k defimtjiui of madness : — 
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The critio* Me oekrly eqnallj divided in thmr e«tiii»tee of Ophelik. 
FUtbe ia sxtravkguitlr^-^tile to the Poloniiu family. Mr Enakin 
(Seaame and. LilieaJ may be mentioned among T^ngii'^* writer* m form* 
ing no favourable estimate of Ophelia; and againat Mn Jameaon'a 
antbority, we may aet the authority of a lady writer in Jahrbnch der 
DentKben Sbakeapeaie-QeiellBchaft, vol iL, pp. 16-36. Viacher 
chivalroiuly defenda Ophelia, and Hebler coincide*. The atody of 
Hamlet, by Benno Tachiachwiti, ia learned and ingeniona. E. vim 
Frieaen'a "Briefe tlber Sbakeapeare'e Hamlet" containa mncb more 
than it* name impliee, and ii indeed a atndy of the entire development 
of ShakipereL Sir Edward Stracbey'a "Sb»kipeM«'i Hamlet," 184S, 
intaipreta the play throoghont in a different aenae from the interpre- 
tation attempted in tbia chapter. See eapeoially what i* called 
"Hamlet'* final ditcovery," pp. 91-93. 

Werder'a " Vorleanngen tlber Shakeapeare'a Hamlet " 1876, pre*enti 
with remarkAble force the view that Hamlet'* waa not a weak nature. 
Mr Frank Uanhall'i "AStndyoF Hamlet" if lesi brilliant ia, I think, 
more (Onnd. I<at mnit be mentioned Hr Fumeaa's magniticent 
Varionun edition of the play in two volnmea, 1877> 
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The hiatorical playa of Shokspere may be approach! 
from many aides. It would be interesting to endeavonr 
to ascertain from them what was Shakepere's political 
creed,* It would be interesting to compare hia method 
as artist when bandliDg historical matter with that 
of some other great dramatist, — with that of Schiller 
when writing " Walleustein," or Goethe when writing 
" Egmont," or Victor Hugo when writing " Crom- 
well." Shakspere'a opinions, however, and Shakspere's 
msthod OS artist are less than Shakspere himself. It la 
the man we are still seeking to discover — behind 
works, behind his opinions, behind his artistic procen-' 
Shakspere's life, we must believe, ran on below bis art, 
and was to himself of deeper import than his work as 
artist Not perhaps his material life, though to this also 
he contrived to make his art contribute, but the life of 
his inmost being. To him art was not, aa it has been 

* See on thii aabject SbBkipere-ForschuiigeD t>y Benno TacbUch- 
tritz, lU.— Shokspere 'i Staat und Konigthiuii. The writer dwcUs od 
the moral tnA religioua chu-octer of the relation betweeo Id&g and 
people u conceived by l?halispere. He laya well, " Fur Shakapere 
nainlich iat das KonigtLum (lurehKua niaht die grtronU SpUu rinrr 
Pj/ramide, aondern der IcbenJige Mittelpnnkt einea organ iachea 
Qanzan, naob welchem eq dw Gesaimntlcben dea OrgsDisrouB pulairt," 
p. 84. See the aubaeyueut chqiter in this lolome upon " The Boouui 
PUJ^" pp. 276-336, " 
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to some poetB and painters and musicians, a temiile- 
worship ; a devotion of self, a surrender which is at once 
t)lifisfiil and pathetic to some presence greater and nobler 
oneself. Of such pathos we discover none in 
life. He possessed his art, and was not 
possessed by it. With him poetry was not, as it was 
Vith Ee^ts, or as it was with Shelley, a passion firom 
vhich deliverance was impossible. Shakspere delivered 
liimsclf from his life as artist with quiet determination, 

ind found it well to enjoy his store of worldly success, 
■nd leam to possess his soul among the fields and 
Mreams of Stratford, before there came an end of all 
The main question therefore which it is desirable to put 
in the case of the historical plays now to be considered 
is this — What was Shakspere gaining for himself of 
wisdom or of strength while these were the organs 
through which Lis faculties of thought and imaginatLoa 
nourished themselves, inhaling and exhaling their breath 
of life ? That Shakspere should have accomplished 80 
great an achievement towards the interpreting of history 

B much, — that he should have grasped in thought the 
national lifu of England during a century and upwards, 

1 her periods of disaster and collapse, of civil embroil- 
ment, and of heroic union and exaltation, — this is much. 
$ut that by his study of history Shakspere should have 
built up his own moral nature, and have fortiGed him- 
self for the conduct of life, was, we may surmise, to 
Shakspere the chief outcome of his toil. 

And certainly not the least remarkable thing about 

ibeso historical plays is that while each is an effort so 
nest to reaUse objective fact, at the same time they 
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disclose so much of the writer'a personality. Even 
Shakspere cannot transcend himself. Facts roust group 
and organise themselves before they become available for 
the service of art ; and for each artist they group them- 
selves around his strongest feelings and most cherished 
convictions respecting human life K by favourable 
chance hands at work among confused slips of ancient 
parchment were to lay hold of the inventory of Shak- 
spere's goods aod chattels, if it were ascertained what 
household stuff the poet had gathered around him at 
Stratford, the information would be eagerly welcomed as 
throwing light upon the obscure stoiy of his worldly 
career. But here in these historical plays and in all hia 
plays, are documents written over everywhere with facts 
about Shakspere. The facta are there, — ^must be there. 
What is required to ascertain them can be nothing but 
eyes to which those facts will disclose themselves. 

If the outline of Shakspere's character sketched in 
these pages be at all a genuine likeness, we shall not 
think of him merely or chiefly as the gay, genial quick- 
witted haunter of the Mermaid, careering in light 
defiance around the bulk of Ben Jonson's mind ; we 
shall not remember him as the Shakspere about whose 
deer-stealing eipeditions in the country, and less 
innocent adventures in town, stories of dubious authority 
have come down to us. We shall rather thiuk of him 
as a man possessing immense potential strength, but 
aware of certain weaknesses of his own nature ; resolved 
therefore to be stem with himself and to master those 
weaknesses ; resolved to realise all that potential strength . 
which lay within him. That his sensitiveness ' 
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fileasure and to pain waa of extraordinary range and 
(delicacy we ore certain ; we are certain also that be 
idelermined he would not leave himself to be the play- 
rthj pp, the thrall or^i&_Mctiiii__pf_that Eensitiveness. 
P'We are accusiomed (xa s ^eak of the tondemess,^ the 
1 infi nile^Tolei^ce" of "the'genms" or~Sh'aES]^6."" ^le 
llmpartial student must surely be no leas imprcBsed by 
■the unyielding justice of Shakspere, his stern fidelity 
to fact ; and by the large demands he makes upon hu- 
man character. By much of our passionate intolerance 
founded upon prejudice, and personal or class-feeling, 
Shakspere remained wholly untouched. When we come 
to Shakspere and miss aur own little bitterness and 
, violences, and Snd him so large and human, we 
laturally describe him as tolerant. Shakapere's tolerance, 
■ liowever, is nothing else but justice, and even his 
Rumour, the humour of a man framed for abundant joy 
luid sorrow, has in it something of severity ; because 
Ebe employs it to recover himself from the narrowing 
E intensity of his enthusiasms, and to restore him to the 
Ijevel of everyday fact In the characters of the weak or 
r the wicked whom he condemns, Shakspere denies no 
beautiful or tender trait ; but he condemns them without 
reprieve. 

^The cliaracteiB in the historical plays are conceived 
ohiefly with reference to action. The world represented 
in these plays is not so much the world of feeling or of 
thought, aa tbe limited world of the practicable. In the 
great tragedies we are concerned more with what man is 
than with what he rfoe«. At the close of each tragedy 
Uwe are left with a sense of measureless failure, or with 
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the steni joy of absolute and concluded attammoafl 
There is Bomething infinite in thought and emotion, 
do not think so far, and then stop ; beyond the knov: 
our thonghte must travel until they are confronted 1^1 
the unknowable. We do not iove, we do not suffer so 
much and no more ; our love is without iimitation, and 
our anguish and our joy cannot be weiglied in the bal- 
ances of earth. But our deeds are definite. And each 
man when tet^ted by deeds can be brought to a pottitivAfl 
standard. The question in this caae is not. What 1 
been the life of your soul, what have you thought aodfl 
suffered and enjoyed ? The question is, What have yoal 
done ? And accordingly in the historical plays we f 
conscious of a certain limitation, a certain measuring o 
men by positive achievements and results : 

Action is tranBitory — a step, a blow, 
The motion of » muscle — tbiB way or that — 
'Tis done ; and in the after-vacancy 
We wonder at ourselvea like men betrayed : 
Suffering ia permanent, obscure, and dark. 
And has the nature of iafinity. 
The histories, like the tragedies, are for the reader i 
school of discipline ; but the issues with which they deal 
are not the infinite issues of life and death ; the impres- 
sion each leaves at the close is not an impression of 
measureless pathos, or of pain dissolved in perfect joy. 
They deal with the finite issues of failure or success in 
the achieving of practical ends ; and the feeling which 
they leave with us is that of a wholesome, mundane pity 
and terror, or a sane and strong mundane satisfaction. 
But if the historical plays cannot compete with 1 
tragedies in depth of spiritual significance, they comp* 
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aate in some measure for this, as Gervinua has observed, 
by their breadth and comprehensiveness. The life of 
man, good or evil, is not seen in its infinite significance 
for the indindual, but its consequences are shown in a 
definite series of events, as a sanative virtue in society, 
or as a spreading infection. The mystery of evil is not 
here an awful shadow, before which we stand appalled, 
striving to accept the darkness which is not understood 
for the light's sake, which authenticates and justifies 
itself. Evil in the historical plays is wrong-doing, which 
is followed by inevitable retribution. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in the preface to the " History of World," has traced 
in a remarkable passage, written possibly to vindicate 
his own orthodoxy, the justice of God in the lives of 
English Kings. " Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
be also reap." " The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation ;" 
these are the texts of Raleigh's theology of history. 
Going over the same period of history, Shakspere, with 
an unfaltering band, exposes the consequences of weak- 
ness, of error, and of crime. Our greatest living novelist | 
has insisted with dreadful emphasis upon the irreparable, 1 
irreversible issue still developing itself, of every base j 
or evil deed. Shakspere denies fact as little as George 1 
Eliot. But he shows ns also how the sources of good i 
are incalculable ; he shows us how the consequences 1 
ill deeds may at a later time he caught up by a flood of I 
blessii^, and may really be borne away for ever into 
oblivion. It is indeed demonstrably true that the power 
:h survives an evil act can be subdued or transformed 
at the expense of so much of the virtuous fore* 
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the world. Still it is well to be assured that evil e' 
at the expeDGe of good can be subdued ; such an 
ance buoya us above despair. In the stem justice 
George Eliot there is a certain idealism which proceeds 
from a desire for scientific rigour, definiteness, and certi- 
tude. Shakspere, possessing himself of the concrete 
facts of the world with a larger grasp, shows us the mio- 
gled weh of good and evil, as it actually is ; and to draw. 
the threads asunder, and observe each one apart from 
the rest is hardly leas diflScult to accomplish in Shaks- 
pere's world of imagination than in that of the veritable 
life of man. 

Setting aside Henry YIII., a play written probably< 
for some special occasion, or upon some special occyisioai 
banded over to the dramatist Fletcher to complete ; set- 
ting aside also the somewhat slight sketch of Edward IV., 
which appears in King Henry VI., Part iii., and in the 
opening scenes of King Richard III., six full-length por- 
traits of kings of England have been left by Sbakspera 
These six fall into two groups of three each, — one group 
consisting of studies of kingly weakness, the other group 
of studies of kingly strength. In the one group stand 
King John, King Richard II., and King Henry VI., in 
the other King Henry IV., King Henry V, and Kio^ 
Richard III. John is the royal criminal, weak in his 
criminality ; Henry VI. is the royal saint, weak in his 
Biuntliness. The feebleness of Richard II. cannot be 
obaracterised in a word ; ho is a graceful, sentimental 
monarch. Richard III., in the other group, is a royal 
criminal, strong in bis crime. Henry IV., the usurping 
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Bolingbroke, ia strong by a fine craft lu (lealing with 
events, by resolution and policy, by equal caution and 
daring. The strength of Henry V. is that of plain heroic 
magnitude, thoroughly sound and substantial, founded 
Open the eternal verities. Here, then, we may recog- 
.nise the one dominant subject of the biatories, viz., how 
\ man may fail, and how a man may succeed in attaining 
I practical mastery of the world. These plays are, as 
Bchlegel has named them, a " mirror for kings ; " and 
Elie characters of these plays all lead up to Henry V., 
Sie man framed for the most noble and joyous mastery 
jf things. 

I. 
In King John the hour of utmost ebb in the national 
life of England is investigated by the imagination of the 
poet. The king reigns neither by warrant of a just title, 
nor, like BoHngbroke, by warrant of the right of the 
I strongest He knows that his house is founded upon 
the sand ; he knows that he has no justice of God and 
jto virtue of man on which to rely. Therefore he as- 
sumes an air of authority and regal grandeur. But 
irithin all is rottenness and shame. Unlike the bohl 
usurper Kichard, John endeavours to turn away his eyes 
torn facts of which he is yet aware ; he dare not 
g[aze into his own wretched and cowardly soul. Wheu 
threatened by France with war, and now alone with hia 
mother, John exclaims, making an effort to fortify his 
heart, — 

Our itrong poMeuiun nnd oar right Cor us. 
But Elinor, with a woman's courage and directness, for- 
bids the unavailing self-deceit,— 
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Tour strong posseBBian much more than four right, 
Or else it most go wrong with you autl me. 

King Bichord, when be would make away with the I 
young princes, aummona Tyrrel to bis presence, and J 
enquires with cynical indifference to butoan aentiment, 

Dar'Bt thou resolye to kill a friend of mine ) 

KoA. when Tyrrel accepts the commission, Richard, in a xao' 
ment of undisguised exultation, breaks forth with " Thou 
dng'st sweet music ! " John would inspire Hubert with 
his murderous purpose rather like some vague influenCB 
than like a personal will, obscurely as some pale raiat 
works which creeps across the fields, and leaves blight 
behind it in the sunabine. He trembles lest he should 
have said too much ; be trembles lest he should not 
have said enough ; at last the nearer fear prevails, and 
the words " death," " a grave," form themselves upon his 
lips. Having touched a spring which will produce 
assassination he furtively withdraws himself from the 
mechanism of crime. It suits the king's interest after* 
wards that Arthur should be living, and John adds to 
his crime the baseness of a miserable attempt by 
chicanery and timorous sophisms to transfer the re- 
sponsibility of murder from himself to his instrument 
and accomplice. He would fain darken the eyes of bis, 
conscience and of his understanding. 

The show of kingly strength and dignity in which John 
is clothed in the earlier scenes of the play, must therefore 
be recognised (although Shakspere does not obtrude the 
fact), as no more than a poor pretence of true regal strength 
and honour. The fact, only hinted in these earlier sceaeBb 
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becomes afterwards all tbe more impressive, wheu the 
time comes to show this dastard Mag, who had been so 
great in the barter of territory, in the sale of cities, in 
the sacrifice of love and marriage-tnitb to policy ; now 
changing from pale to red in the presence of his own 
nobles, now vainly trying to tread back the path of 
crime, now incapable of enduring the physical sufiering 
of the hour of death. Sensible that he is a king with 
no inward strength of justice or of virtue, John en- 
deavours to buttress up his power with external supports; 
against the advice of his nobles be celebrates a second 
coronation, only forthwith to remove the crown from his 
liead and place it in the hands of an Italian priest. 
Pandulph " of fair Millaine cardinal," who possesses the 
astuteness and skill to direct the various conflicting foroes 
of the time to his own advantage, Pandulph is the de 
facto master of England, and as he pleases makes peace 
or announces war. 

The country, as in periods of doubt and danger, was 
"posaeased with rumours, full of idle dreams." 
of Pomfret had announced that before Ascension day at 
the king should deliver up his crown. John sub- 
mits to the degradation demanded of him, and has tbe 
incredible baseness to be pleased that he has done bo of 
[Tiia own free will: 

Is thia Ascenaion-day ) did not the prophet 

Sa; that before ABcension-day at noon 

My crown I should give off ? Ereu bo I havei. 

I did Buppoae it ahoidd be on constraint ; 

But, heaven be thank'd ! it is but voluntajy. 

this we are not surprised that when the Bastard 
ideavouia to rouse bim to manliness and resolution, 
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Away and glister like the god of war 
When he intendeth to become the field, 

John is not ashamed to announce the " happy peace | 
which he has made with the Papal legate, on wliom he I 
reKes for protection against the invaders of England. ] 
Faulconbridge still urgea the duty of an effort at sel£-J 
defence, for the sake of honour, and of safety, and thcu 
King, incapable of accepting his own responsibilities 8 
privileges, hands over the care of England to his illegiti 
mate nephew, " Have thou the ordering of this presei 
time." 

There ia little in the play of King John which 
strengthens or gladdens the heart. Id the tug of selfish 
power, hither and thither, amid the struggle of kingly 
greeds, and priestly pride, amid the salea of cities, the love- i 
less marriage of princes, the rumours and confusion of the | 
people, a pathetic beauty illumines the boyish figure trf I 
Arthur, so gracious, so passive, untouched by the adult 1 
rapacities and crimes of the others : 

Good, m; mother, peace 1 
I would that I were low laid in my grave j 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

The voice of maternal passion, a woman's voitii 
impotent and shrill, among the unheeding male force 
goes up also from the play. There is the pity of t 
armed men for the ruin of a cliild's life. These, and the ] 
boisterous but genuine and hearty patriotism of Faulcon- 
bridge, are the only presences of human virtue or beauty 
which are to be perceived in the degenerate world 
depicted by Shakspere. And the end, like what 
preceded it, ia miserable. The King lies poisoned, over- ( 





mastered by mere pbyaical agony, agony which leaves 
little room for any pangs of conscience, were the palsied 

I moral nature of the criminal capable of 8uch nobler 

f Buffering ; 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pea 
Upon u jiorclimeut, and aguiimt Ibis &t<i 
Do I alirink up. 



Whether any portions of the first part of Henry VI. 
he from the band of Shakspero, and if there he, what 
those portions are, need not be here investigated. The 
play belongs, in the main, to the pre-Shaksperian GchooL 
Sbakspere finds his own genius for the dramatic render- 
ing of history for the first time distinctly in the second 
and third parts of Henry VI. The writer of the first 
part does not stand above the characters which he creates; 
he b violently prejudiced against some, and he feels a 
lyrical delight in singing the praises of others. But in 
the treatment of the characters of the King, of Gloster, 
of York, of Richard, in the later parts of the trilogy the 
Shaksperian impartiaUty and irony are clearly discern- 
ible. Sbakspere does not bate King Henry ; he is aa 
&vourahly disposed to him as is possible ; but he says, 
with the same clear and definite expression in which the 
historical fact uttered itself, tbat this saint of a feeble 
type upon the throne of England was a curse to the land 
and to the time only less than a royal criminal as weak 
as Henry would have been. 

The heroic days of tbe fifth Henry, when the 
play opens, belong to the past ; hut their memory 
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survivea in the hearts and in the vigorous muscles ' 
of the great lonls and earls who surrouod the 
king. He only, who most should have treasured 
and augmented his inheritance of glory and of power, 
ia insenaihle to the lai^e responsibilities and privileges 
of hia place. He is coM in great affairs ; bia supreme 
concern is to remain blameless. Free from all greeds 
and ambitions, be yet is possessed by egoism, the egoism 
of timid saintlinesa. His virtue is negative, because 
there is no vigorous basis of manhood within him out 
of which heroic saintliness might develop itselE For 
fear of what is wrong, he shrinks from what is right. 
This is not the virtue ascribed to the nearest followers 
of " the Faithful and True " who in hia righteousness doth 
judge and make war. Heniy is passive in the pre- 
sence of evil, and weeps. He would keep his garments 
clean ; but the garments of God's soidior-saints, who do 
not fear the soils of struggle, gleam with a higher, in- 
tenser purity. " His eyes were as a Same of fire, and 
on his head were many crowns ; . . . And the armies 
which were in heaven followed him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean." These soldiers 
in heaven have their representatives in earth ; and Henry 
was not one of these. Zeal must come before charity, 
and then when charity comes it will appear as a self- 
denial." But Henry knows nothing of zeal ; and he is 
amiable, not charitable. 

There is something of irony in the scene with which 
the second part of Henry VI. opens. Suffolk, the Lance- 
lot of this tragedy, has brought from France the Princeaa 
* J, H. NeWBUO. Yenes ua Various Occasioui, p. 6Q. 
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Margaret, and the joy of tfie blameless king upon re- 
ceiving, at the cost of two liard-won provinces, this ter- 
rible wife, who will " dandle bim like a baby," has in it 
something pitiable, something pathetic, and something 
ludicrous. The relations of the King to Margaret 
throughout the play are delicately and profoundly con- 
|Oeived. He clings to her aa to something stronger than 
'Umself ; he dreads her as a boy might dread some for- 
midable master : 

Exelxr. Here COmM the Qaeen, whose looks betray her anger : 

m steal away. 
Henry. And bo will L 

Tet through bis own freedom from passion^ he derives a 
gense of superiority to his wife ; and after she has dashed 
him all over with the spray of her violent anger and her 
aoom, Henry may be seen mildly wiping away the drops, 
insuderably placable, offi^riug excuses for the vitupera- 
tion and the insults which he has received. 

Poor Qneen, how love to me and to her aon 
Bath muile her break out into temu of nige. 

Among his " wo]6sh Earls " Henry is in constant 
terror, not of being himself torn to pieces, but of their 
fiying at one another's throats. Violent scenes, disturb- 
ing the cloistral peace which it would please bim to see 
■ifflgn throughout the universe, are hateful and terrible 
to Henry. He rides out hawking with hia Queen and 
Suffolk, the Cardinal and Gloster; some of the riders 
hardly able for an hour to conceal their emulation and their 
Jiate. Henry takes a languid interest in the sport, but 
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all occaeions supply food For his contemplative piety 
he suffers from a certain incontinence of devout feeliaj 
and now the falcons set him moralising : 

Bat what a point, mj lord, your falcon made, 
And wliat a pitch alie flew abovB tbe rest ! 
To see bow God in lUI his crenturea works ! 



A moment after, and the peers, with Margaret amoi 
them, are bandying furious wordti. Heniy'a anguish is 
extreme, but he hopes that something may be done by a 
few moral reflections suitable to the occasion : 

I pr'ythee, peace. 
Good Queen, nnd whet not on these furious peei^ 
For blesaed are tlie peacemakers on eajth. 
Cardijial, Let me be blessed f^^r t)ie peace I make 

Against this proud Protector with my sword. 
The angry colloquy is presently silenced by the ciy, 
" A miracle ! a miracle I" and the impostor Simcox and 
his wife appear, Henry, with his fatuous proclivity to- 
wards the edifying, rejoices in this manifestation of Godl 
grace in the restoration to sight of a man bom blind 
Great is his comfort in this earthly vale. 
Although by his sight his sin be multiplied ; 

{That is to say, " If we had the good fortune to be dw 
prived of all our senses and appetites, we should 1 
fair chance of being quite spotless ; yet let us thank ( 
for his mysterious goodness to this man !") And c 
more, when the Protector, by a slight exercise of flhrewi 
nes3 and common sense, has unmasked the rogue, 1 
has had him whipt, estrerae is the anguish of the E 
K. Tim. O God 1 secst Thou this, and bearest so longl 
Queen. It made me laugh to see the villain run. 

But the feeble saint, who is cast down upon the occt 
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rence of a piece of vulgar knavery, can himself abandon 
to butchers the noblest life in Eoglaod. Uis conscience 
assures him that Gloster is innocent ; he hopes the Duke 
will be able to clear himself; but Gloster's judges are 
Suffolk, "with his cloudy brow," sharp Buckingham, 

And dogged York, that reaches at the moon. 
Henry is not equal to confronting such terrible faces aa 
these ; aud so trusting to God, who will do all things 
well, he slinks out of the Parliament shedding tears, aud 
leaves Gloster to his fat© : 



When Henry hears that his uncle is dead he swoons ; 
he suspects that the noble old man has been foully dealt 
with ; but judgment belongs to God ; possibly his sus- 
picion may be a false one ; how terrible if he abould 
sully his purity of heart with a false suspicion ; may 
God forgive hira if he do so I And thus humouring his 
timorous, irritable conscience, Henry is incapable of 
action, aod allows things to take their course. 

This morbid scrupulosity of conscience which charac- 
terizes Henry while he neglects the high duties of his 
position, sets him speculating uneasily about the validity 
of hia title to the throne — a title which has descended 
through the great victor of Agincourt from Henry's 
grandfather. He turns from York to Warwick, from 
Warwick to Northumberland, uncertain what he ought 
liink. Clifford boldly cuts the knot ; and Hesry's 
courage revives : 

King EeUTf, be thy title right or wrong. 
Lord Cliflbrd vowb to fight iu thy defence. 
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But the king, in the preaenco of armed force, 
maiDtain his resolution, and ends by a compromise, 
wliich, upon condition of the forfeiture of liia son's rights, 
will secure peace in Kis days. We sympathize with the 
indignant Margaret. Yet in Henry's conduct there has 
been no active eelfishueas; he has only accepted peace 
at the price required. 

Between York on the one hand, and York's itu 
meut. Jack Cade, on the other, the unhappy kin( 
hard set. Not that it is of himself lie chiefly thinlia ; 
he suffers on account of the rebels as much as on his 
own account. He will parley with Cade ; atiU belter, 
he will send " some holy bishop " to entreat with the 
rebels. York, meanwhile, is approaching, and demands 
that the king's adviser, Somerset, he removed. Heniy, 
with placid acquiescence, sees Somerset prepared to 
sacrifice himself, and despntcbes Buckingham to confer 
in gentle language with liis antagonist At least the 
virtue to refrain from disguising, as John disguised, 
under high-sounding words, the abjectness of his f 
belongs to Henry : 

I pray thee, BacbiogfaAm, go and meet biro, 

And a£k him what's the reason of these Ai-ntB. 

Tell him I'll send Duke Edmund to the Towsr ; 

And, Somerset, we will commit thee hither 

UutU his army be dismissed from him. 
Som. My lord, 

ril yield myself to prison willingly, 

Or unto death, to do my country good, 
jr. Hgti, Id any case be not too rough in terms. 

For he ia fierce, and cannot brook hard lauguRge. 
Bmk. I will, my lord [ and doubt not so to deal 

As nil things shall redound unto jour good. 
K. Hen. Come, wife, let's in anil learu to govern better, 

For yet may England curse my wretched reign. 
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At length the wretched reign approaclies its end. 
Henry haa looged to be a siibjoct, and he is such for 
some short time before his death. From the battle in 
which Richard, blood-hound -wise, ia pursuing Clifford, 
Henry withdraws, and, seating himself upon a mole-hill, 
meditates on the happy life of shepherd-s wains, and 

praya that to whom God wills the victory may fall. He J 

mildly begs the fiigitives to take him along with them : I 

Naj, talio me with thee, good sweet Eieter ; I 

Not that I fear to stay, but love to go H 

Wliithcr the queen inteads. H 

When the keepers make him their prisoner, Henry ia I 

sincerely concerned about the purity of conscience of his I 

captors. He enquires, with unfeigned and disinterested I 

anxiety, whether they have taken an oath of allegiance I 

to him. At all events he will not now commaiid them I 

to release him, and so they cannot offend. His own I 

fate does not concern him ; he wears his crown Ciyni&td; I 

and he is sure that the new king will execute neither I 

more nor less than God n-ills. fl 

In prison Henry at last is really happy ; now he 1 

is responsible for nothing ; he enjoys for the first I 

time tranquil solitude ; he is a bird who sings in J 

his cage. His latter days he will spend, to the re- ■ 

buke of sin and the praise of his creator, in devo- I 

tion. Henry's equanimity is not of the highest kind ; 1 

he is ioOLpable of commotion. His peace is not that I 

which underUes wholesome agitation, a peace which ] 
passes understjinding. "Quietness is a grace, not in\'| 

itself ; only when it ia grafted on the stem of faJth, zeal, I 
aelf-abasement, and diligence."" If Henry had known J 

I * J, H. Kewtoan, Parochial and PMu Senuons, vol. T., p, 71. fl 
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the nobleness of true kingship, his content in pri«( 
might be admirable ; as it is, the beauty of that conta 
Joes Dot strike us as of a rich or vivid kind. But t 
end is come, and that ia a gain. Henry has yielded \ 
the house of York, and the evil time is growing shorter. 
The words of the great Duke of York are confirmed by 
our sense of fact and right : 

King did I cbU thee 1 naj, thou art not king. 



Give place ; by heaven thou shalt rule no mnr 
O'er him whom heaven created for Uij ruler.* 



III. 



J 



Certain qualities which make it unique among 
dramas of Shakspere characterize the play of 
Richard III. Ita manner of conceiving and presenting 
character has a certain resemblance, not elsewhere to be 
found in Shakspere's writings, to the ideal manner of 
Marlowe. As in the plays of Marlowe, there is here one 
dominant figure distinguished by a few strongly marked 
and inordinately developed qualities. There is in the 

* Without entering into the controversy u to the authorship of the 
" Firet Part of the Con tun tion, " uid ' "The True Tragedie " (the old playi 
correaponding to the second and third parte of King Henry VL ), it may 
be initmotive to mention hnw aothoritiea are divided. In favour of 
Shakspere's authorship of these pisys, Johnson. Steevens, Knight, 
Scblegel, Ticck, Ulrici, DeUus, Oeelielbaneer, H. von Fiiesen. In 
favoDT of Greene's or Marlowe's authomhip, Malone, Collier, Dyoe. 
CoDrteoay, Gervions, Kreyssig and the French critics. Clark and 
Wright, HaUiwell, Lloyl, and otlien beUeve that a portion of Shak- 
■pere'a work may be found in thcue old plays. See the note from 
which 1 partly obtain this list of autlioritia in Jahrbuch der Dent- 
Bchon ShakoBpcare-GesetUcbaft, vol iii., p. 42. See also in voL L 
the article by UWci, " Christopher Marlowe und Shakespeare's Vor- 
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cliaracterizatioii no myatery, but much of a diBmonio I 
intenaity. Certain passa^s are entirely in the lyrical- 
dramatic style ; an emotion which is one and the same, 
occupying at the same moment two or three of the per- 
sonages, and obtaining utterance throngh them almost j 
simultaneously, or in immediate succession ; as a musical 
motive ia interpreted by an orchestra, or taken up ungly 
by successive instnimonta : — 

Q. Elit. Wa8 never widow haij to dear a low I 
ChUdrm, Were never orphana had ao deiir a loss I 
DwAett. Wus never mother hai) so dear n loss ! 
AJaa ! I am the mother of these griefa. 
Mere verisimilitude in the play of King Richard IIL I 
becomes at times subordinate to effects of symphonic \ 
orcht^tratioD, or of statuesque composition. There is a 
Blake-like terror and beauty in the scene in which the 
three women, -^K|UL'ena and a duchess, — seat themselves 
upon the ground in their desolation and despair, and cry J 
aloud in utter anguish of spirit. First by the mother of 1 
two kings, then by Edward's widow, last by the terribla f 
Medusa^like Queen Margaret, the same attitude 
assumed, and the same grief is poured forth. Misery I 
has made them indifferent to all ceremony of qneenship, | 
and for a time to their private differences ; they are I 
seated, a rigid yet tumultuously passionate group, in the 
majesty of mere womanhood and supreme calamity. 
Readers acquainted with Blake's illustrations to tho Book 
of Job will remember what effects, sublime and appalling, 
the artist produces by animating a group of figures with 
one common pa^on, which spontaneously produces in 
each individual the same extravagant movement of head ■ 
and limbs. 
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The diemonic intensity which distinguishes the pi 
proceeds from the character of Richard, as from its source 
and centre. As with the chief personages of Marlowe'a 
ptajs, so Bicbard in this play rather occupies the 
imagination by audacity and force, tlian insinuates him- 
self through somo subtle solvent, some magic 
mystery of art. His character does not grow upon 
from the first it is complete. We are not curiousi 
discover what Richard is, as we are curious to 
presence of the soul of Hamlet. We are in no doubt 
about Richard ; but it yields us a strong sensation to 
observe him in various circumstances and situations; we 
are roused and animated by the presence of almost 
superhuman energy and power, even though that powi 
and that energy be malign. 

Coleridge has said of Richard that pride (rf intellf 
his characteristic. This is true, but his dominant 
acteristic is not intellectual ; it is rather a diemonic 
energy of will. The same cause which produces tempest 
and shipwreck produces Richard ; he is a fierce elemental 
power raging through the world ; hut this elemental 
power is concentrated in a human will. The need 
action is with Richard an appetite to which all 
other appetites are subordinate. He requires space 
the world to bustle in ; his will must WTeak itself 
men and things. All that is done in the play proceeds 
from Richard ; there is, as has been observed by Mr 
Hudson, no interaction. " The drama is not so much a 
composition of co-operative characters, mutually develop- 
ing and developed, as the prolonged yet hurried on 
of a single character, to which the other persons 
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but as expoaents and conductors ; as if he were a volume 
of electricity disclosiag himself by means of others, and 
quenching their active powers in the very process of 
doing 80."* 

Richard, with his distorted and withered body, 
bb arm shrunk like "a blasted saphng," is yet a 
sublime figure by virtue of his eneigy of will and 
tremendous power of intellect All obstacles give way 
before him ; — the courage of men, and the bitter 
animosity of women. And Richard has a passionate 
scorn of men, because they are weaker and more obtuse 
than he, the deformed outcast of nature. He practises 
hypocrisy not merely for the sake of success, hut because 
his hypocrisy is a cynical jeat, or a gross insult to 
humanity. The Mayor of London has a boargeoia 
veneration for piety and established forms of religion. 
Richard advances to meet him reading a hook of prayers, 
and supported on each side by a bishop. The grim 
joke, the contemptuous insult to the citizen laith in 
church and king, flatters his malignant sense of power. 
To cheat a gull, a coarse hypocrisy suffices. "f- 

Towards his tool Buckingham, when occasion suits, 
Richard can be firankly contemptuous. Buckingham is 
unable to keep pace with Richard in his headlong 
career ; he falls behind and is scant of breath : 



* H. N. Hndaon, ShakeipeBre, hia Life, Art and Chanalen, ToL ii., 
p. 166. 

t The pku originate* with Bnckingham, but Biohard playi his part 
with manifert delight. Shakipere had no hiatorical aothority tor the 
preaence of tha Bishop*. See Skottowe'* Life of Shakapear^ toL L, pp, 
190,98. 
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his other self, his counsel's consistory. 



The duke, 

his oracle, his prophet," comes before the king claJtiuDg 
the fulfilment of a promise, that he should receive the 
Earldom of Hereford, Richard becomes suddenly deaf 
and, contemptuously disregarding the interpellations of 
Buckingham, continues bis talk on indifferent matters. 
At length he turns to "bia other self; " — 

BwA. My lord ! 

K. R{<A. Ay, what's o'clock 1 

Bud. I luu tbuB bold to put your Grace in mind 

Of what you promised me:. 
K. Ric/i. Well, hut what's o'clockl 

Bvct. Upon the stroke of ten. 
X llich. Welt, let it strike. 

Bjide, Why let it strike I 
K. Riiih, Because that like a Jack thou keep'st the stroke 

Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am uot in tlie giving vein to-day. 

Bichard's cynicism and insolence have in them a kind of 
grim mirth ; such a bovJiomU as migbt be met with 
among the humourists of Pandemonium. His brutality 
is a manner of joking with a purpose. When his 
mother, with Queen Elizabeth, comes by "copious in 
exclaims," ready to " smother her damned son In the 
breath of bitter words," the miilbful Richard calls for a 
flourish of trumpets to drown these ebrill female voices : 

A tlouriah trumpets ! strike alarum, drums ! ^^^ 

Let not the heavens bear these tell-tale women ^^M 
Bail on the Lord's anointed. Strike, I say 1 ^H 

On an occasion when hypocrisy is more serviceable 
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than brutality, Richard kneels to implore hia mother's 1 
blessing, but has a characteristic word of contemptuous I 
impiety to utter aside : 

Duchew. God bless thee and put meeknesB in thy breast, 
Love, chaxitj, obedience, &ud true dut;. 

Rkhard. Auiea ! and make me die a good old man I 
That is the butt-end of a mother's blessing ; 
I marvel that her grace did leave it out. 

He plays bis part before his future wife, the Lady \ 
Anne, laying open his breast to the sword's point with a 
DialiciouB con6deuce. He knows the measure of won 
frailty, and relies on the spiritual force of his audacity 
and dissimulation to subdue the weak hand, which tries 
to lift the aword. With no frienda to back his suit, 
with nothing but " the plain devil, and dissembling _ 
looks," he wins hia bride. The hideous irony of such a J 
courtship, the mockery it implies of human Jovi 
enough to make a man "your only jigmaker," and senda I 
Richard's blood dancing along his veiua. 

While Richard 13 plotting for the crown, Lord Hastings I 
threatens to prove an obstacle in the way. What 1 
be done ! Buckingham is dubious and tentative : 

Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord HaatingB will not yield to our complots t 

With sharp detonation, quickly begun and quickly over, I 
Richard's answer is discharged, " Chop off hia head, man." 
There can be no beginning, middle, or end to a deed ao 
simple and so summary. Presently Hastings making 
aundty small assignations for future days and weeks, goes, 
a murdered man, to the conference at the Tower. Richanl, 
wbosestartling figureemerges from the background tbrough-j 
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out tbe pkj with small regard for verisimilitude 
always at the most effective moment, is suddf-nly on tije 
Bpot, just as Hastings is about to give hia voice in the 
conference as though he were the representative of tlie 
absent Duke. Richard is prepared, when the opportune 
instant has arrived, to spring a mine under Hastings" 
feet. But meanwhile a matter of equal importance 
concerns him,- — -my Lord of Ely's strawberries : the 
flavour of Holbom strawberries is exquisite, and the fruit 
must be sent for. Richard's desire to appear disengaged 
from sinister thought is leas important to note than 
Richard's need of indulging a cynical contempt of human 
life. The explosion takes place ; Hastings ia seized ; 
and the delicacies are reserved until the head 
Richard's enemy is off. There is a wantonness 
<iiat?eric in this incident : 



Talk'Bt thon to me of jfi f Thon art a trai 
Off with hJB head ! Now by Saiul Panl I b' 
I will not (line until I s«e the same.' 



The fiery energy of Richard is at its simplest, 
mingled with irony or dissimulation in great days of 
military movement and of battle. Then the force 
within him expends itself in a paroxysm which has all 
the intensity of ungovernable spasmodic action, and 
which is yet organised and controlled by his intellect^, 
Then he is engaged at his truest devotions, and numi 
his Ave-Maries, not with beads but with ringing strokt 
upon the helmets of his foes.")" He is inspired 

* This Kone, including the incident of the itiib of Btrnwlwme^fl 
from Sir T. More's history. See Courtenay's CommentarieB ul 
■peare, voL iL, pp. 84.87. 

-t 3 Benry VI., Att «., Sixne 1. 
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" the spleen of fiery dragons ; " "a thousand hearts are 
great within faia bosom." On the eve of the battle of 
Boaworth field, Richard, with uncoatrollable eagerness, 
urges his enquiry into the minutise of preparation which 
may ensure success. He lacks his usual alacrity of 
spirit, yet a dozen subalterns would hardly suffice to 
receive the orders which he rapidly enunciates. He is 
upon the wing of " fiery expedition : " 

I will not snp to-night Give me aome ink and paper. 

What, ia my beaver easier than it was 1 

And aU mj armour laid within my tentl 
CaUtby. It is, mj liege, and all things are in readineaa. 
K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 

Use careful watch, chooee trusty sentinels. 
Norfolk. I go, my lord. 

K. Riek. Stir with the lafk to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 
H'orfoUc. I warrant you, my lord. 
K. Jiick. Catesby I 
CateOi/. My Lord! 

S. RiA. Send out a pursuivant at arms 

To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 

Before snn-rising, lest his son George fall 

Into the blind cave of etenul night 

Fill me a bowl of wine. Give me a watch. 

[Exi Cated>y. 

Saddle Whifee Surrey for the field to-morrow. 

Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavy, 

Batdiffl 

And learning from Batcliff, that Northumberland 
and Surrey are alert, giving his last direction that his 
attendant should return at midnight to help him to arm. 
King Richard retires into his tent 

In all his military movements, as in the whole 
of Richard's career, there is something else than 
self-seeking. It is true that Richard, like Ed- 
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niund, like lago, is solitary; he haa no friend, ' 
brother; "I am myself alone ; " and all that Ricbardl 
achieves tends to his own supremacy. Neverthe-I 
less, the central characteristic of Richard is not self*] 
seeking or ambition. It is the necessity of reles 
and letting loose upon the world the force within his 
(mere force in which there is nothing moral), tlMV 
necessity of deploying before himself and others ^tsf 
terrible resources of hia will. One human tie Shakspere 
attributes to Richard ; contemptuous to his mother. 
indifferent to the life or death of Clarence and Edward, 
except as their life or death may serve his own attempt 
upon the crown, cynically loveless towards his feeble and 
unhappy wife, Richard admires with an enthusiastic 
admiration his great father : 

MetliiakH 'tia prize enough to bo hia son. 

And the memory of hia father supplies him with 1 
family pride which, however, does not imply attachment 
or loyalty to any member of his house. 

But I was bom ho h!^ ; 
Our aery buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dalliea with the wind and acorns the flui 

Hiatoiy supplied Shakspere with the figure of hia 
Richard. He has been accused of darkening the colours, 
and exaggerating the deformity of the character of the 
historical Richard found in More and Holinahed. Th^^^ 
fact is precisely the contrary. The mythic Richard o^^^ 
the historians (and there muat Lave been some appalling 
fact to originate such a myth) is made somewhat lea 
grim and bloody by the dramatist' Essentially, t 

* Hee the detailed study of this play by W. Oechtslhiiuier ii 
huch dar DeuUchen Shaltedpuikre-GeacUschaft, vol, iiL pp. 37-39, I 
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ever, Shakspere's Richard is of the diabolical (somettiing 
more dreadful than the criminal) clasn. He is not weak, 
because he is single-hearted in his devotion to cviL 
Richard does not serve two masters. He is not like 
Jofan, a dastardly criminal ; he is not like Macbeth, joy- 
less and faithless because he has deserted loyalty and 
honour. He has a fierce joy, and he is an intense be- 
liever, — in the creed of hell. And therefore he is strong. 
Ee inverts the moral order of things, and tries to live in 
this inverted system. He does not succeed ; he dashes 
bimHelf to pieces against the laws of the world which he 
has outraged. Yet, while John is wholly despicable, we 
cannot refrain from yielding a certain tribute of admira- 
tion to the bolder malefactor, who ventures on the daring 
experiment of choosing evil for his good. 

Such an experiment, Shakspere declares emphatically, 
as experience and history declare, must in the end fail. 
The ghosts of the usurper's victims rise between the 
camps, and are to Richard the Erinnyes, to Richmond 
inspirers of hope and victorious courage. At length 
Richard trembles on the brink of anathilation, trembles 
over the loveless gulf: — 

I ahnll despair ; there \i no creature loves me ; 

And if I die, do soul shall pity roe. 

pp. 47, 53. Eolinsbed'a treatment of tbecharscter of Rich&rd ia hardly 
in bormooy with iUelL From the death of Edward IV. onwuda the 
Riohard of Holinihed nMcmblea Shakapere'a Richard, hut posaeaiea 
fainter tracea of hmnanity. "Wenn hionuch otao thatafichlicb iwei 
Holinahed'aobe Venionea de» Charaktera and der Handlungon Bich- 
■rd'i vnrliegen, lo hat SfaakeRpeare allerdinga die aof More baairte. abo 
die tchwiirzere gemUt ; Uber dieae iat er aber nicht, wie ao vielfach 
hehsaptot wird, hinauagegangen, annderti er bat aie aogar gomildert, hat 
die Ftdeo, welclie du Ungeheuer ooch mit der Menocbheit verknlipren 
venrttrkt, it^tt aie gonx ta Idaen." 
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But the stir of battle restores liim to resolute thought^ ' 
"Come, bustle, bustle, caparison my liorse," and he dies 
iu a fierce paroxysm of action. Richmond conquers, and 
be conquers expressly as the charapion and representativa i 
of the moral order of the world, which Kicbard had c 
deavoured to set aside : 

O Thou, whose captain I account myself. 
Look on my forces with a. gracious eye ; 
Put in their haiida thy bruiaiug iroua of wrath. 
That they may crush down with a heavy faii 
The usurjiing hehuets of our odvesarieal 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, 
That ne may praise thee ia thy victory. 

The female figures of this play, — Queen Mizabc 
Queen Margaret, the Ducbeas of York, the Lady Anne: 
and with these the women of Sbakspere's other historical 
playa, would form an interesting subject for a separate 
study. The women of the histories do not attain the 
^'best happiness of women. In the rough struggle of in- 
terests, of parties, of nations, they are defrauded of their 
joy, and of its objects. Like Constance, like Elizabeth, 
like Margaret, like the Queen of the Second Richard, 
like Katharine of Arragon, tbey mourn some the loss of 
children, some of husbands, some of brothers, and all of 
love. Or else, like Harry Percy's wife (who also lives 
to lament her husband's death, and to tremble for her 
father's fate),* tbey are the wives of men of action to 
whom they are dear, but " in sort or limitation," dwell- 
ing but in the suburbs of their husbands' good-pleasure, 1 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed. 

And talk with you sometimes. 

•Seo thaptthetioioeaB, 2HeDty IV., jlrtii., ffeiuS. 
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The wooing of the Fronch Katharine by King Henry 
V. 13 business-like, and soundly affectionate, but by no 
means of the kind which is most satisfying Xa the heart 
of a sensitive or ardent woman. That Shakapere him- 
self loved in another fashion than that of Holspur or 
Henry might be inferred, if no other sufficient evidence 
were forthcoming, from the admirable mockery of the 
love given by men of letters, and men of imagination — 
poets in chief — which he puts into Henry's mouth, 
" And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain 
and uncoined constancy ; for he perforce must do thee 
right, because he hath not the gift to woo in other places ; 
for these fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies' favours, they do always reason 
themselves out again." Was this a skit by Shakspere 
against himself, or against an interpretation of himself 
for which he perceived there was a good deal to be said, 
from a point of view tither than his own ? While the 
poet was buying up land near Stratford, he could de- 
scribe hia courtier Osric a& " very spacious in the pos- 
eession of dirt," Is this a piece of irony similar in 
kind? 

The figure of Queen Margaret is painfully persistent 
upon the mind's eye, and tyrannises, almost as much as 
the Bgure of King Richard himself, over the imagination. 
* Although banished upon pain of death, she returns to 
England to assist at the intestine conflicts of the House 
of York. Shakapere personifies in her the ancient 
Kemesis; he gives her more than human proportions, 
and represent* her aa a sort of supernatural apparition. 
She penetrates freely into the palace of Edward IV., she 
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there breathes forth her hatred in presence of the fa 
of York, and its courtier attendants. No one dreams of 
arreBtiog her, although she is an exiled woman, and she 
goes forth, meeting no obstacle, as she had eni 
The same magic ring, which on the first occasion opei 
the doors of the royal mansion, opens them for her 
again, when Edward IV. is dead, and lus eons have been 
assassinated in the Tower by the order of Richard. She 
came, the first time, to curse her enemies; she comes 
now to gather the fruits of her malediction. Like an 
avenging Fury, or the classical Fate, she has announced 
to each his doom."* 

The play must not be dismissed without one w< 
spoken of Bang Edward IV. He did not interest 
imagination of Shakspere. Edward is the self- 
luxurious king-. The one thing which Shakspere 
to say about nim was, that his pleasant delusion of 
making shortly before his death, was a poor and i 
cient compensation for a life spent in ease and 1u: 
rathor than in laying the hard and strong bases of a 
Gtanttal peace. A few soft words, and placing of hi 
in hands will not repair the ravage of fierce years, 
the decay of sound human bonds during soft, effemii 
years. Just as the peace-making is perfect, Richaid 
present on the scene : — 

There wanteth now our brother Gloater here 
To make the blessed period of our peace. 

And Gloster stands before the dpng king to announl 
that Clarence lies murdered in the Tower. Thia J 
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I Shakspere'e comment upon and condemuatioD of the 
I Belf-indulgent King.* 

IV. 

The pky of King Richard II. possesses none of the 
titanic stormy force which breathes through Kiug Richard 
III., but in delicate cunning in the rendering of charac- 
ter it excels the more popular play. The two principal 
figures in King Richard II., that of the king who fell, 
and that of the king who rose — the usurping Boling- 
broke — grow before us insensibly through a series of fine 
and characteristic strokes. They do not, like the figures 
in King Richard III., forcibly possess themselves of our 
imagiualion, but engage it before it is aware, and by de- 
grees advance stronger claims upon us, and make good 
those claims. It will be worth while to try to ascertain 
what Shakepere looked upon as most significant in the 
characters of these two royal persons, — the weak king 
who could not rule, and the stTong kiug who pressed 
him from his place. 

There is a condition of the intellect which we describe 
by the word " boyishneaa." The mind in the boyish 
stage of growth " ha^ no discriminating convictions, and 
no grasp of consequences," It baa not as yet got bold 
ef realities ; it is " merely dazzled by phenomena instead 
of perceiving tilings as they are." The talk of a person 

OtUi Lnilwig notices the ideal treatment of time la King mdanl 
IIT, But diH* it difier from the troatmoiit of tims in olher hutoricttl 
plays of ShalupereT " Wioia keinem uulereo ieioer Stucke die Bege- 
beabeiten genr&ltsaiiiBr ziuuimieDgeruckt sind, bo ist vaiA in keinea 
■ndorea die Zeit so ideal bshandelt ala hier. Hier giebt ea kein Oes- 
teni, kein Morgen, keine Ulir, and kQtaoa Ealebdar." — Shaketpoim- 
Stndien, pp, 450, 451. 
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who remajoa in this sense boyish ia often clever, but 
is unreal ; now he will say brilliant things upon this 1 
of a (juestion, and now upon the opposite side. He 
no consiatency of view. He is wanting as yet in serioos- 
ness of intellect ; in the adult mind.* Now if we extend 
this characteristic of boyishness, from the intellect to the 
entire character, we may understand much of what Shak- 
Bpere meant to represent in the person of Richard II. 
Not alone his intellect, but his feelings, live in the world 
of phenomena, and altogether fail to lay hold of 
as they are; they have no consistency and no continuit^^ 
His will is entirely unformed ; it possesses no authority 
and no executive power ; he ia at the mercy of every 
chance impulse and transitory mood. He has a kind of 
artistic relation to life, without being an artist. An 
artist in life seizes upon the stuff of circumstance, and 
with strenuous will, and strong creative power, shapes 
some new and noble form of htmian existence. 

Kichard, to whom all things are unreal, has a fine 
feeling for "situations." Without true kingly strength 
or dignity, he has a fine feeling for the royal situation. 
Without any making real to himself what God or what 
death is, he can put himself, if need be, in the appro- 
priate attitude towards Qod and towards death. Instead 
of comprehending things as they are, and achieving 
heroic deeds, he satiates his heart with the grace, the 
tenderness, the beauty, or the pathos of situations. Life 
is to Richard a show, a succession of images ; and to put 
himself into accord with the iesthetio requirements of his 
position is Richard's first necessity. Ke is i-qiial to 
• Johu Henry Wewman. Idea of a University— Prcfaos. 
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playing any part gracefully which he is called upon by 
circumstances to enact. But when he has exhausted the 
esthetic satisfaction to be derived from the situations of 
his life, he is left with nothing further to do. He is an 
amateur in living ; not an artist.* 

Nothing had disturbed the graceful dream of Richard's 
adolescence. The son of the Black Prince, beautiful in 
face and form, though now paat his youth, a king since 
boyhood, he has known no antagonism of men or cir- 
cumstance which might arouse the will. He has an 
indescribable charm of person and presence; Hotspur 
remembers him as " Richard, that sweet, lovely rose." 
But a king who rules a discontented people and turbulent 
nobles needs to be something more than a beautiful 
blossoming flower. Richard has abandoned his nature 
to self-indulgence, and therefore the world becomes to 
him more unreal than ever. He has been surrounded 
by flatterers, who helped to make his atmosphere a 
luminous mist, through which the facts of life appeared 
with all their ragged outlines smoothed away. In the 
first scene of the play he enacts the part of a king with 
a fine show of dignity ; his bearing is splendid and irre- 
proachable. Mowbray is obstinate, and will not throw 
down the gage of Bolingbroke ; Richard exclaims : — 
Rage mnat be withstood : 
Give me his gage : lions ni&ke leopards tame. 

Die gnlen Sigeuaahafteii teiner N»tur werdeo Uini uimilti, ja 
ptshrlicb ; ergawlhrtdaaerecliUCtemde Sdtauapiel einea beiipielloaen, 
geiKtigen nnd gemutblichen oicbt weniRST ala auBaertichen Buikenitta 
in Folgo des euen Unutandes — dais die Natnt ibn mit oinem Dilet- 
tantencbaracter ant oinB Stella barufen, die mehr ala jede aodere eiuan 
Kuiutler fordert." Krey«aig, VorleBuageii Uber Shakeipenre (ed. 187<), 
YoU L, p. 189. See what followa ou Kiohard'e " Dilettaiitimiiua." 
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But Mowbray retains the gage. " We were not bom \n\ 
sue, but to command," declares Kichard with royal 
majesty ; yet he admits that to command exceeds his 
power. What of that t Has not Richard borne him.- -, 
self splendidly, and uttered himself in a royal meUiph( 
" Liona make leopards tame ?" 

At this veiy moment EoUngbroke, with eye 
upon his purpose afar off, has resolutely taken 
first step towards attaining it. The challei^e 
Mowbray conceals a_ deeper purpose. So little does 
Bolingbroke really feel of hostility to his antagonist, 
that one of his first acts, as soon as he is in a position^ 
to act with authority, is to declare Mowbray's repealj4|^ 
But to stand forward as champion of the wrongs I 
England, to make himself the eminent justiciary l)y 
right of nature, this is the initial step towards future 
kingship ; and Bolingbroke perceives clearly that the 
fact of Gloster's death may serve as fulcrum for the 
lever which is to Bhako the throne of England. Nor 
is the King quite insensible of the tendency of hia cousin's 
action. Already he begins to quail before his bold anta- 
gonist: 

How bigb a pitch hii resolution loora. 
lUcbard tries gracefully to conceal his discomposure, and 
to deceive Bolingbroke ; but he is not, like Richard the 
hunchback, a daring aud efficient hypocrite. He betrays 
bis weakness and his distrust, administering to thu two 
men decreed to exile an oath which pledges them never to 

* Ereyieig enggeita tbat thii piece of mogDanimity wiu re*U]' a 
piwe of fiua hyiiocmy ; Bolingbroke wu perbapi aware of Noriulk'a 
death at the time that ho gave order for hia repeiJ. 
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reconcile themselveB in their tamshinent, and never to 
plot against the king. 

Bolingbroke accepts his exile, parts from the English ] 
crowd with an air of gracious, condescending familiarity, 
which flatters (whereas Richard's undignified familiarity i 
only displeases),* and bids farewell to hia country as a i 
80U bids farewell to the mother with whom hia natural | 
loyalty remains, and whom, in due time, he will i 
again. John of Gaunt is lying on bis death-bed. The ] 
last of the great race of the time of Edward III., 
English spirit will breathe such patriotism as hb until I 
the days of Agincoiart. With the prophetic inspiration 
of a dying man he dares to warn bis grand-nephew, and 
to rebuke him for his treason against the ancient honour J 
of England. Richard, who, with his characteristic sensi- j 
bility of a superficial kind, turns pale as he listens, re- 
covers himself by a transition from overawed alarm to | 
boybh insolence. The white-haired warrior, now a pro- I 
phet, who lies dying before him, is 



Presuii 



A lun&tic, leau-witted fool, 

on an ague's privilege. 



who dares with a frozen admonition to make pale the ] 
royal cheek of Richard, The facta are very disagreeable, 

* The ihipping King, lie nmbled np snd down 
With shjJlow jeitera and raah bavin wiU, 
Soon kindled and soon bamt ; carded lui state, 
Mingled hia rofilty with capering (oola, 

Ontw a companioik to the common atreeta. 

Thni Henry IV. deooribM hia ptedeoeMor as a lesaon to Prince Henry, 
whose tamiliarity with hi* fatnre aubjecta is neither in hii father' 
QUUMT. noT in that of Richard II. 
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and why ebould a king admit into his cnnscioiigiiesB a 
ugly or disagreeable fact t 

By and by, being informed tliat John of Gaunt i 
dead, Richard has the most graceful and appropi 
word ready for so solemn an occasion : 

The ripest fruit first falls, and ao doth he ; 
His time ia spent, oar pilgrimage muat be. 

Id which pilgrimage the first step is to seize upOD 



Even York, the temporising York, who would fain ll 
all things to all men if by any means he migl 
himself, is amazed and ventures to remonstrate againi 
the criminal folly of this act But Richard, like all sel 
indulgent natures, has only a half belief in any possibl 
future ; he chooses to make the present time easy, andl 
let the future provide for itself ; be has been living upcotl 
chances too long ; he has too long been mortgaging t 
health of to-morrow for the pleasure of to-day : 

Think what jon will, we seize into our bonds 
Bis p!at«, bis goods, his luonej, ftod bis lands. 

But now the tempest begins to sing. Bolingbrokflil 
(before be can possibly have heard of his father's deathl 
and the seizure by Richard of his own rights andfl 
royalties) has equipped an expedition, aud is about taj 
land upon the English coast. The King makes a 
return from his " military promenade " in Ireland.* Tho J 
first words of each, as he touches his native soil, are cbar>9 
racteristic, and were, doubtless, placed by Shakspere in 

* Fr. Kreysiig. Vorlatungen Uber Sbokespeore, vol. i, p. 191. 
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designed contrast. " Hcfw far is it, my lord, to Berkeley 
now?" The baniahed man has no tender phrases to 
bestow upon English earth, now that ha sets foot upon 
it once more. All his faculties are firm set, and bent 
upon achievement. But Richard, who has been absent 
for a few days in Ireland, enters with all possible zeal 
into the sentiment of bis situation : 

I weep for joy 



I 



To stand upon mj kingdo 
Dear earth, 1 do salute thee with my band, 
Though KbeU wound thee with their horaea' 
As a long-parted mother with ber child 
Plays foodi; with ber teon and amilee in n» 
So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my enrtb. 
And do thee favours with my rojul tuuds; 



eting, 



Which sentimental favours form a graceful incident in j 
the play of Richard's life, but can hardly compensate the 
want of true and manly patriotism. This same earth 1 
which Richard caressed with extravagant sensibility waa | 
the England which John of Gaunt with strong enthu- j 
siasm had apostrophised : 

This blessed plot, this earth, this reabn, this England, 
lliia nurse, tliis teeming womb of myai kings, 
Feiu'il by their breed, and famous for their birth, 
SeDowned for their deeds. 

It was the England which Richard bad alienated 
from himself and leased out "like to a tenement or pelting 
farm," What of that, however ! Did not Richard ad- 
dress hb England with phrases full of tender sensibility, 
and render her mockery favours with his royal hands 1 

Bolingbroke has already gained the support of the j 
Welsh. Richard has upon his side powers higher than | 
natural flesh and blood. Shall he not rise like the 
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iu the eastern sky, tuid with the majesty of his royikl 
apparitioa scare away the treasons of the night ? la he 
uot the anointed deputy of Qod ? 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can waah the halm from an anotnted king ; 
llie bruatti of worldly men cannot depose 
Tlie deputy elected by the Lord. 

Yes ; he will rely on God ; it is devout ; it is not labo- 
rious. For every armed man who fights for Bolingbroke, 

God for hia Richard hath in heaveoly pay J 

A glorioua angeL | 

And at this moment Salisbury enters to announce thai 
revolt of Wales. Richard has been slack in action, and 
arrived a day too late. Remorseless comment upon the 
rhetorical piety of the King ! A company of angels 
fight upon his side ; true, but the sturdy Welshmen 
stand for Bolingbroke ! He is the deputy elected by the 
Lord ; but the Lord's deputy has arrived a day too late ! 
And now Richard alternates between abject despond- 
ency (relieved by accepting all the (esthetic satisfaction 
derivable from the situation of vanquished king) and an 
iry, unreal confidence. There is in Richard, as Cole- 
idge has finely observed, "a constant overflow of emo- 
from a total incapability of controlling them, and 
thence a waste of that energy, which should have been 
reserved for actions, in the passion and eflTort of mere 
resolves and moniu^es. The consequence is moral ex- 
haustion and rapid alternations of unmanly despair and 
ungrounded hope, every feeling being abandoned for its 
direct opposite upon the pressure of extenial accident." • 
* Lectures Dpon Shukoapeare (cd. IS40), vuL i., p. ITS. 



] 
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A certain unreality infects every motion of Bichard ; his 
feelings are but the shadows of true feeling. Kow he 
will be great and a king ; now what matters it to lose a 
kingdom 1 If Bolingbroke and he alike serve God, 
Bolingbroke can be no more than his fellow-serrant. 
Now he playa the wanton with his pride, and now with 
his misery: 

Of comfort no man speak ; 
Let's talk of graves, of wonnB and epit^hs ; 

For God's sake, let ns sit upon the ground 
And tell sad ttoriee of the deatli of kings. 

At one moment he pictures God mustering armies of 
pestilence in his clouds to strike the usurper and bis 
descendants ; in the next he yields to Bolingbroke's de- 
mands, and welcomes his " right noble cousin." He is 
proud, and he is pious ; he is courageous and cowardly ; 
and pride and piety, cowardice and coun^, are all Uie 
passions of a dream. 

Yet Shakspere has thrown oVer the figure of Richard 
a certain atmosphere of charm. If only the world were 
■ not a real world; to which serious hearts are due, we 
could find in Richard some wavering, vague attraction. 
There is a certain wistfulness about him ; without any 
genuine kingly power, he has a feeling for what kingly 
power must be ; without any veritable religion, he has a 
pale shadow of religiosity. And few of us have our- 
selves wholly escaped from unreality. " It takes a long 
time really to feel and understand things as they are ; 
we learn to do so only gradually." * Into what glim- 

* John H. Knmun. FhdcIiuI and Plain Sermons. "Unred 
Wordi^" VOL v., p. 43. 
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meriog limbo will Buch a aoul aa tbat of Ricbard 
when the breath leaves the body ? The pains of hell 
and the joys of heaven belong to those who have serious 
hearts. Kichard has been a graceful phantom. Js there 
some tenuous, unsubstantial world of spirits rMcrved for 
the sentimentalist, the dreamer, and the dilettante ? 
Richard is, as it were, fading out of existence. Boling- 
broke seems not only to have robbed him of his autho- 
rity, but to have encroached upon his very personalis, 
and to have usurped his understanding and his will, 
Bicbord is discovering that he is no more than a shadow J 
but the discovery itself has something unreal and shadow 
about it. Is not some such fact as this symbolised 1 
the incident of the mirror ! Before he quite censes 1 
be king, Richard, with his taste for " pseudo-poetic * 
pathos," * would once more look upon the image of his 
face, and see what wrinkles have been traced upon it by 
sorrow. And Bolingbroke, suppressing his inward feel- ' 
ing of disdain, directs that the mirror be brought^ 
Richard gazes against it, and finds that sorrow 
wrought no change upon the beautiful lips and forehci 
And then exclaiming, 

A brittle glory ahioeth in this face, 
Ah brittle as the glcr7 is the face, 
he dashes the glass against the ground. 

For there it is crack'd in a hundred ahiven. 

Murk, eilenl King, the moral of this sport, 

How soon mj sorrow hath destroy'd my face. 
Baling. The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy'd 

The shadow of your face, 
K. RitA. Say that again. 

The shfidow of my sorrow ! ha ! iet'a see. 
• Kroyuig. 
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Does Richard, as ProfesBor Flathe (contemptuously 
dismissing the criticisms of Oervinus and of Kreysaig) 
maintains, rise morally from bis humiliation aa a king! 
Is he heartily sorry for his misdoings ! Wliile drinking 
tho wine and eating the bread of sorrow, does he truly 
and earnestly repent, and intend to lead a new life 1 
The habit of his nature is not so quickly unlearnt. 
Richard in prison remains the same person as Richard 
on the throna Calamity is no more real to hira now 
than prosperity had been in brighter days. Tbe soliloquy 
of Richard in Porafret Castle {Act v., Scene 5) might 
almost be transferred, as far as tone and manner are con- 
cerned, to one other personage in Sbakspere's playa — to 
Jacques. The curious intellect of Jacques gives bim hia 
distinction. He plays bis parts for the aake of under- 
standing tbe world in hia way of superficial fool's-wisdom. 
Richard plays his partii to posse.ss himself of the ^atbetic 
satisfaction of an amateur in life, with a fine feeling for 
eituations. But each lives in tbe world of shadow, in 
the world of mockery wisdom, or tbe world of mockery 
paflsion. Mr Hudson is right when he says, " Richard 
is so steeped in voluptuous habits that be must needs be 
■ a voluptuary even in his sorrow, and make a lusury of 
\froe itself; pleasure has so thoroughly mastered his 
spirit, that be cannot think of bearing pain as a duty or 
an honour, but merely as a license for the pleasure of 
maudlin self- compassion ; so be hangs over his griefe, 
hugs them, nurses them, buries himself in them, aa if 
tbe sweet agony thereof were to him a glad refuge from 
tbe stingB of self-reproach, or a dear release from the 
I exercise of manly thought." * 

* Sh«ke«peare : hit Life, Art and Character, to1-u.,'v-^>!i. 
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Yet to the last a little of real love ia 
by one heart or two for the sbadowy, attractive 
Richard ; the love of a wife who is filled with a 
pitooua Heme of her husband's mental and moral efface- 
ment. seeing her "fair rose wither," and the love of a 
groom whose loyalty to his master is associated with 
loyalty to his master's horse, roan Barbary. This inci- 
ileut of roan Barbary is an invention of the poet Did 
SliakHporo intend only a little bit of helpless pathos ? 
Or is there a touch of hidden irony here i A poor spark 
of affection remains for Kichard, but it has been kindled 
half by Richard, and half by Richard's horse. The faney 
of the fallen king disports itself for the last time, 
linngs ita latest wreath around this incident. Then sotf' 
denly comes the darkness. Suddenly the hectic passion 
of Richard flares ; he snatches an axe from a servant, 
and deals about bim deadly blows. In another mome 
he ia extinct ; the graceful futile existence has ceased. 






Eolingbroke utters fewwords in the play of Richard I 
yet we feel that from tbe first the chief force centres | 
him. He possoasca every element of power except thai 
which are spontaneous and unconscious. He is dauntlu 
hut his courage ia under tbe control of his judgment ; 
never becomes a glorious martial rage like that of 1 
Greek Achilles, or like that of the English Het 
Bolingbroke's son. He is ambitious, hut hia ambitioi 
not an inordinate desire to wreak his will upon ■ 
world, and expend a fiery energy like that of Richai 
III. ; it ia an ambition which aims at definite ends, a 
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can \xs beld in reserve until these seem attainable. He 
is studious to obtain tbe good graces of nobles and of 
people, and be succeeds because, wedded to his end, he 
does not become impatient of the means; but he is 
wholly lacking in genius of tbe heart ; and therefore he 
obtains tbe love of no man. He is indeed formidable ; 
his enemies describe England as 

A bleeding land, 
Qaspiiig for life nsdar great Bolingl»oke j 

and he is aware of bis strength ; but there is in his 
nature no fund of incalculable strength of which he can- 
not be aware. All bis faculties are well-organized, and 
help one another \ he is embarrassed by no throng of 
conflicting desires or sympathies. He is resolved to 
win the throne, and has no personal hostility to tbe king 
to divide or waste his energies ; only a little of contempt. 
In the deposition scene he gives as little pain as may 
be to Kichard ; he controls and checks Northumberland, 
who irritates and excites the king by requiring him to 
read the articles of his accusation. Because Bolingbroke 
is strong, he is not cruel.* He decides when to augment 
his power by clemency, and when by severity. Aumerle 
he can pardon, who will live to fight and fall gallantly 
for Henry's son at Agincourt. He can dismiss to a 
dignified retreat the Bishop, who, loyal to tbe hereditaiy 
principle, had pleaded a^nst Henry's title to the throne. 
But Bushy, Qreen, and such bke caterpillars of tbe 
Commonwealth, Henry has sworn to weed and pluck 

* Mtei^rM, Shftkipeare wa (EnTm et ««■ Critiqnea, p. 2D5. Kreyuig, 
VorleanngcD ttbw &haketpeu«, vol. L, p. 194 (ed, 1874). 
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away. Ajid when he pardons Aumerle 
decrees to death his own brother-in-law. 

The honour of England he cherished not with pas- 
sionate devotion, hut with a strong conaiderata care, as 
thougli it were his own honour. There is nothing 
infinite in the character of Henry, but his is a strong 
fluite character. When he has attained the object of 
bis ambitioD he is still aspiring, but be does not aspire 
towards anything higher and further than that which _ 
he had set before him ; his ambition is now to ho| 
firmly that which be has energetically grasped. He t 
to control England as he controlled roan Baxbary : 

Oreat Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot Emd &tty steed, 
Wbich Ilia oapiring rider secm'd to know, 
With alow but stately pace kept on his courae, 

" Even in bia policy," Mr Hudson has truly 1 
" there was much of the breadth and largeness which t 
tinguished the statesman from tho politician." He c 
conceive beforehand with practical imaginative faculty* 
the exigencies of a cose, and provide for them. Of 
Richard's hectic fancy (which must not be mistaken for 
inaagination) Henry has none. Nor does he ever unpack 
his heart with words. Aiming at things, his words are 
right and efficient without aiming, In the scene of 
Richard's deposition, while the king is setting bis fan<^ 
to work in making arabesques out of all the details q 
the situation, Bolingbroke does not become impatiei 
The wound which he inflicts on Richard must of cou] 
suppurate. " I thought you had been willing to reaigiL.n 
" Are you contented to resign the crown ?" With thea 
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brief and decisive sentences Henry calmly urges his 
point. In a later scene, where Aumerle has flung him- 
self before the king and confessed his treason, while 
York, who speedily transferred all his loyalty from 
the deposed prince to his successor, pleads ea^^ly 
against his son, and the duchess on her knees implores 
his pardon, Henry allows the passionate flood to foam 
about his feet. He has resolved upon his part, and 
knows that in a little while he can allay this 
tempest. " Rise up, good aunt," " Qood aunt, rise up," 
" Good aunt, stand up," — these words, uttered in each 
pause of the passionate appeal, are all that Henry has at 
first to say ; and then the traitor is forgiven, and a loyal 
subject gained for ever. " I pardon >>ini ae Qod will 
pardon me ; " " With all my heart I pardon him," 

Yet the success of Bolingbroke, — although he suc- 
ceeded to die full measure of his powers and lost no 
point of advantage by laxness or self-indulgence — was 
not a complete achievement. When a little before his 
death his heart was at last set right with his son's heart, 
he could confess : — 

Gk>d knows, my son, 

By what bj-patha and indirect crook'd ways 

I met this crown, and I mTielf know well 

How tronbkeome it sat upon DI7 head. 

To thee it shall d«BC8nd with better qoiet, 

Better opinion, better confinnaticsi.* 

* 2 Hemy IV., Act iv., &nM 6. 01 the King in this scene, Ur 
HadKin wrs well, " Tbon^ we have indeed hi* «nbtle policy, working 
oat like a ruling passion strong in death, still its workings are (nOiiead 
with gDihea of right feeling, enongh to show that he wm not all 
poUtioian ; that beneath his close-knit pmdance there was a «oq1 of 
moral sense, a kernel of religion." Shakespeare : his lifc^ hA, and 
Cbataeten^ toI, iL, p. 71. 
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By cautioa and by boldoeas be had won t 
and held it resolutely. But his followers fell away ; the 
turbulent nobles of the north were in revolt, and there 
was a profound suspicion of the policy of the kii^. 
One eon had reproduced the character of his father with- 
out the larger and finer features of that character. The 
other he could not understand, failing to discern, almost 
up to the last, the steadfast hidden loyalty and love 
of that son. It is hard for the free, spontaneous heart 
to disclose itself to the deliberate and cautious heart, 
which yet yearns pathetically for a child's a6ection. 
There is something piteously undiscerning in the wish qC 
the father of a Henry V. that he might have been t 
father of a Hotspur, 

Then, too, his life never knew repose and re&i 
inent. The incessant care and labour of bis mia 
went on day after day, night after night. He 
uo exultant faith in Uod, no strong reliance 
principles. Every futme contingency must be anti 
pated and provided for by policy. Henry can never i 
himself of cares ; can never for an hour let things 1 
and join in the wholesome laughter and frolic of 1 
world. And accordingly, in spite of his energy \ 
strenuous resolution, seasons of exhaustion and depressio 
necessarily come. Sleep forsakes him ; be summons h 
councillors at midnight ; be broods over the rank dis' 
that grow near the heart of bis kingdom. He loi 
inexpressibly to read the secrets of futurity. He 1 
hardly sustain himself from sinking into discoura^m 
and languor : 
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God ! that «ne might read the book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times 

Make mountaiiiB level, and the contineut, 

Wearj of solid firmnesB, melt itself 

Into the sea ! and, other times, to see 

The beach; girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune's hips : how chancM mock, 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 

With divers liqnoiB 1 0, if this were seen. 

The happiest jonth, viewing his progress through, 

What perik paat, what croeaee to enaue, 

Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 

But the thought that such things as these are Decesaities 
of bumaQ life restores Hemy to himself " I am sworn 
brother, sweet, to grim Necessity," exclaimed King 
Richard II. to his queen, "And he and I will keep a 
league till death." Henry does not pereoaify Necessity, 
and greet it with this romantic dis[day of fraternity ; but 
he admits the inevitable fact, and the &ct is sometluDg 
to lay hold of firmly, a support and resting place, — some- 
thing which reanimates him for exertion. 

Are these thin^ then necessities 1 
Then let us meet them like neceesitiea ; 
And that same word even now cries out on na : 
They saf the Bishop and Northumberland 
Are fift; thousand strong. 

His faculties are firm-set and re-organised and go to work 
once more. 

TI. 

Shakspere has judged Henry lY. and pronounced that 
his life was not a failure ; still it was at best a partial 
succesa Shakspere saw, and he preceded to show to 
others, that all which Bolingbroke had attained, and 
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almost incalculably greater poaseasian of good tbiii 
oould be attained more joyously, by nobler means. The 
iininifltakable enthusiasm of the poet about bis Henry V. 
linH induced critics to believe that in him we find Sbak- 
Rpfjre's ideal of manhood. He must certainly be regarded 
HK Shakspere 's ideal uf manhood in the sphere of practi- 
cal achievement, — the hero, and central figure therefore 
of the historical plays. 

The fact has been noticed that with respect to Henry's 
youthful follies, Shakspere deviated from all anthoritiea 
known to have been accessible to him. "An extra- 
>nlinary conversion waa generally thought to have fallen 
upon the Prince on coming to the crown, — insomuch that 
the old chroniclers could only account for the change by 
some miracle of gi^e or touch of supernatural benedic- 
tion," * Shakspere, it would seem, engaged now upon 
historical matter and not the fantastic substance of a 
comedy, found something incredible in the sudden trans- 
formation of a n-oklcBfl libertine (the Henry described by 
Oaxton, by Fiibyan and others) into a character of 
majestic force, and large practical wisdom. Rather than 
reproduce this incredible popular tradition concerning 
Henry, Shakspere preferred to attempt the difficult task 
of exhibiting the Prince as a sharer in the wild frolic of 
youth, whilo at the same time he was holding himaolf 
prepared for the splendid entrance upon 
and stood really aloof in his inmost h 
unworthy life of his associates. 

■ Bndioii. " Shftknpeire ; hii Lifs, Art, and Cbnracten," vtd. | 
p. 7S. 8m kin C. Kuiifht's Studies of SluJupere, B. i*., nhftp. | 
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The change which effected iteelf in the Prince, as re- 
presented by Shakspere, was no miraculous conversion, 
but merely the transition from boyhood to adult yeare, 
and from unchartered freedom to the solemn responsi- 
bilities of a great ruler. We must not suppose that 
Henry formed a deliberate plan for concealing the 
■trength and splendour of his character, in order afler- 
. "Wards to flash forth upon men's sight and overwhelm 
and dazzle them. "When he soliloquizes (I Henry IV., 
Act i., Scene 2), having bid farewell to Poins and 
FalstafT, 

I know ;oQ all, and will awhile iiphnld 
The unyokeJ humour of jonr idleness : 
Y,ct herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who doth permit the baae contagious clouds 
To ionother up hia beautj from the world, 
That, when he please ag-<viu to be himself. 
Being wanted, he maj be more wonder'd at, 
Bj breaking through the foul and ugly oiista 
Of vapours, that did aeeni to strangle him. 
—when Henry soliloquiaea thus, we are not to suppose 
Rthat he was quite as wise and diplomatical as he pleased 
represent himself, for the time being, to his own heart 
^snd conscience.* The Prince entered heartily and with- 
lut reserve into the fun and frolic of his Eastcbeap life ; 
the vigour and the folly of it were delightful ; to be 
■elappcd on the back, and shouted for as " Hal," was far 
■'better than the doffing of caps and crooking of knees, 
^ftnd delicate, unreal phraseology of the court. But Henry, 
at the same time, kept himself from subjugation to what 
was really base. He could truthfully stand before hia 

• Kreysaig. Vorleeongen uber Shakospcare (ed. J874), vol. i., p. 212. 
L GeniSe : SUakuspcare, aein Leboii und seine Werke, p. '202. 
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father (1 Henry IV., Act iii., Sc^tw 2), and maim 
that his Dature was subatantiaUy sound and uatainted. 
capable of redeeming itself from all past, superficial dis- 
fa on our. 

Has Shafespere erred ? Or is it not possible to 
energetic part in a provisional life, which is ktw 
to be provisional, while at the same time a mau holds 
his truest self in reserve for the life that is best, and 
bighcat, and moat real ? May not the very conscious- 
ness, indeed, that such a life is provisional, enable one to 
give oneself away to it, satJefying its demands with scru- 
pulous care, or with full and free enjoyment, as a man could 
not if it were a life which had any chance of engaging 
bis whole personality, and that finally ? Is it possiblo 
to adjust two states of being, one temporary and provi- 
sional, the other absolute and final, and to pasa &eely 
out of one into the other ? Precisely because the one- is 
perfect and intlestructible, it does not fear the counter- 
life. May there not have been passages in Shakspere'a 
own experience which authorised him in his attempt to 
exhibit the successful adjustment of two apparently in- 
coherent lives X * 

The central element in the character of Henry is 
his noble realisation of fact. To Richard II. life was 
a graceful and shadowy ceremony, containing beautiful 
and pathetic situations. Henry IV. saw in the world 
* RUnielin, who arg;uoi that Shakapera wrats to pleue tbejnriuMe 
Atrrtc of the period. suggeatB th&t the character of the Prince wh drawn 
from that of the EsrI of ijoathoiopton I The originals of maay of Sliak- 
■pen'i hiitorical penHniagea, ItiimeUo eupposea, ant upon the BiJe-aeats 
of the itage, and are, alas ! irreinverabl; lost. (With aoch conjsctnraa 
muBt " realiet " criticism buttreaa up tti caao I) Shkkeipeare-Stitdin 
(ad. 1874), p. 127. 
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a substantial reality, and ho resolved to obtain masteiy 
over it by courage and by craft. But while Bolingbroke 
with Iiis caution and bis policy, his address and his ambi- 
tion, penetrated only a little way among the facta of life, 
bia son, with a true genius for the discovery of the noblest 
facte, and of all facts, came into relation with the central 
and vital forces of the universe, so that, instead of con- 
structing a strong but careful life for himself, life breathed 
through him, and blossomed into a glorious enthusiaam 
of existence. And therefore from all that was unreal, 
and from all exaggerated egoism, Henry was absolutely 
delivered. A man who firmly holds, or rather is held 
by the beneficent forces of the world, whose feet are upon 
a rock, and whose goings are established, may with con- 
fidence abandon much of the prudence, and many of the 
artificial proprieties of the world. For every unreality 
Heuiy exhibits a sovereign disregard — for unreal man- 
ners, unreal glory, unreal heroiam, unreal piety, unreal 
warfare, unreal love. The plain fact is so precious it 
needs no ornament 

From the coldness, the caution, the convention of 
his father's court (an atmosphere which suited well the 
temperament of John of Lancaster), Henry escapes to the 
teeming vitality of the London streets, and the tavern 
where Falstaff is monarch. There, among ostlers, and 
carriers, and drawers, and merchants, and pilgrims, and 
loud robustious women, he at least has freedom and 
I frolic. " H it be a sin to covet honour," Henty de- 
I cUres, " I am the most offending soul alive." But 
I the honour that Henry covets is not that which Hot- 
I spur is ambitious after : 
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K* b«*««ii, nwtliiiik* h VCR >B CM 

To {dad farigtit henoar from the pKlc-bcMl ■ 

Hm boDCMir that Heoij corets b the i 
great daeda, not the iKxAa at mai which vilnte i 
Mich deeds. Faktaff, the despner of hoooor, labmni 
acroas the field beansg the bod/ of the (alkn Hotspur, 
the impasskoed pareaer of gloij. and in bis Euhios of 
splendid impoetare or stnpendoos jAe, the &t knigfat 
claims credit for the acfaievemeot of the day's Tictosy. 
Henry ia not coooenied on this occasion to pat the old 
sinner to shame. To have added to the deeds of the 
world a glorioas deed is itaelf the only hooour that 
Henry seeks. Nor is bis heroic greatness incoasist- 
ent with the admiasioa of very homble incidents of 
iiDroanity: 

Prince, DoUl it not show rilelj in me to i 

Point. WLj, a prince eboald not be m looselj stodM «■ lo'd 
member bo weik b composition. ^ 

Prince Belike, then, ray appetite was not princely got ; for t>yd 
troth I do DOW remember the poor creature, unall beer. But ill ~ 
these bumble oonmdetstiona make me ont of lore witb m; g 



Henry with his lank frame, and v^orous muade Q 
opposite of the Danish Prince who is " fat and scanli^ 
breath "), ia actually wearied to excess and thirs^, 
and be ia by no means afraid to confess the fact ; his 

* 1 Hemr IT., Ad L, Stnu 3. Kreyiaig coatnrta Hatipw^ 
pMBOD for himoar with FaJitaff's indifference to it. "Can honour 
■at t« » leg or u) um! no: or take »wky tho grief of a woand? 
no." Uonry in tliis matter ii eqitBtly remote from Falstaff and from 
Hutspar. Vorleanngen nber Sbakeepeare, vol. L, pp. 344, 245. 

t Jack Cade, in hia upiratioii aFter greatDMn, announces — " 1 wOt 
make it felony to drink «mall beer. . . . when I am king, ai king 1 



will be." Henij'i donre wonld m 



D then to he ineifreBibly bi^lij-_ 
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appetite at least has not been pampered. " Before God, 
Kate," such is Henry's fashion of wooing, " I cannot 
look greenly, nor gasp out my eloquence, nor I have no 
cunning in protestation ; only downright oaths, which 
I never use till urged, nor never break for urging. , . I 
speak to thee plain soldier ; if thou canst love me for 
this take me ; if not, to say to thee that I shall die is 
true ; but for thy love, by the Lord, no ; yet I love thee 
too." 

And as in his love there is a certain substantial home- 
Unesa and heartiness, bo is there also in his piety. He 
is not harassed like his son, the saintly Henry, with 
refinements of scrupulosity, the disease of an irritable 
conscience, which is delivered from its irritability by no 
active pursuit of noble ends. Henry has done what is 
right ; be has tried to repair bis father's faults ; he has 
built " two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests still 
sing for Richard's soul." He has done bis jmrt by God 
and man. will not Ood in like manner stand by him and 
perform what belongs to God ? Henry's freedom from 
egoism, bis modesty bis integrity, bis joyous humour, 
his practical piety, bis habit of judging things by natural 
and not artificial standards ; all these are various 
developments of the central element of hia character, bis 
Quble realisation of fact. 

But his realisation of fact produces something more 
than this integrity, this homely honesty of nature. It 
breathes through him an enthusiasm which would be 



intense if it n 



Through bis u 



Q with 



the vital strength of the world, he becomes one of the 
world's most glorious and beneficent forces. From the 
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ptftiD and mirth-creatiQg comnule of his fellow-soldifl 
he rises into the genius of impassioDed battle. From 
the modest and quiet advisor with his couosellors and 
prelates, he is transformed, when the occasion requires it, 
iuto the terrible administrator of justice. WLen Henry 
takes from his father's pillow the crown, and places it 
upon bis own head, the deed is done with no fluttering 
rapture of attainment. He has entered gravely upon 
his manhood. He has made very real to himself t 
long, careful, and joyless hfe of the father who had i 
for him this "golden care." His heart is full of tend* 
ness for this sad father, to whom he had been s 
bring so little happiness. But now he takes hi 
the crown, and the world's whole force shall not « 
from him; 

Thj due from ma 

Ib tears and heavj soitowb of the blood, 

Which nnture, love, and filial teDdemess, 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoualj : 

My due from thee is thia imperial crown, 

Which, as itDmedinte from thy plnce and blood. 

Derives itself to me. Lo, here it Hitx, 

Which God bIihII guard ; mid put tlie world's whole strengt 

Into one giant ano, it shall Dot force 

Hiis lineal honour from me. 

Here is no aesthetic feeling for the " situation," only li 
profoundest and noblest entrance into the fact 

The same noble and disinterested loyalty to the t 
of things renders it easy, natural, and indeed inerita 
that Henry should confirm in his office the Chief Jui 
who liad formerly executed the law against himself, ( 
equally inevitable that he should disengage him 
absolutely from Falstaff and the associates of his 




b 
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visional life of careless frolic To such a life an end 
must come; and aa no terms of half- acquaintance are 
jcisaible with the fat Knight, exorbitant in good fellow- 
ship as he IB, and inexhaustible in reaourcee, Heoiy 
must become to FalatafF an absolute stranger : 

Fall to thy prnyera ; 
EL fool Hud jester. 

Henry has been stem to his former self, and turned bim 
away for ever ; therefore he can be stem to Falstoff. 
Thi»'e is no faltering. But at an enforced distance of ' 
ten miles from his person (for the fascination of Falstaff 
ran hardly weave a bridge across that interval) FalstaS 
shall be sufficiently provided for : 

For compelenee of life I will allow you 

That lack of meane enforce you bot to evil : 

Ajid OS we hear you do reform youreelres, 

We will, according to your Btrengthe aud qmilitiea. 

Give yoQ advancement* 

Shortly before the English army sets sail for France 
the treason of Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey is disclosed 
to the King, He does not betray his acquaintance with 
their designs. Surrounded by traitors, he boldly enters 
his council chamber at Southampton {the wind is sitting 
fair, and but one deed remains to do before they go 
aboard). On the preceding day a man wa^ arrested 
who had railed against the person of the King. Henry 
gives orders that lie be set at liberty : 

* It ia Dotewurthy that although we meet Sir John so often ia 
2 Henry IV., we fioj the Princo only on a siugli 
Xmnj : and it would be beyond humaD 



delight knd edification of inch a spectacle 
and ItiMing Doll Tearahoet : Henry matt go. 



to deny htnuelf the 

the fat Knight uuddling 
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And on hia more advice we pardon him. 
But Scroop, and Grey, and Cambridge interpose, 
would be true meroy, they insist, to punish such 
offender. And then, when they have unawares brou^ 
themselves within the range of justice, Henry UDfcli 
their guilt. The wrath of Henry has in it some of I 
awfulness and terror suggested by the apocalyptic r 
ence to "the wrath of the Lamb." It is the more 
terrible because it transcends all egoistic feeling. What 
fills the king with indignation is not so much that his 
life should have been conspired against by men on whom 
his bounty has been bestowed without measure, as that 
they should have revolted against the loyalty of i 
weakened the bonds of fellowship, and lowered the i 
tradition of humanity : 

O how haat thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of nffiance ! Show men dutiful 1 



Why so didflt thoi 
Why BO diiirt thoi 
Why so didst thou : seen 
Why so didst thou : or a 
Free from gross passion. 



they grave and learned ? 
the; of noble family t 

they religious '? 
e they spare in diet, 
of mirth or anger. 



Ckmslant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 
GamiHb'd and deck'd in modest complement, 
Not working with the eye without the ear. 
And but in purged judgement trusting neithert 
Such aiid BO finely bolted didst thou seem : 
And thus thy fall hath left u kind of blot 
To mark the full-fiaught man and best indued 
With Bome suspicion. I will weep for thee j 
For this revolt of tliine, metbinks, is like 
Anotlier fall of man. 

No wonder that the terrible moral insistance c 
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words can subdue consciences made of penetrable stuff; 
no wonder that such an awful discovery of high rualities 
of life should call forth the loyalty that lurked within 
a traitor's heart But though tears escape Henry he 
catmot relent : 

Touching our peraon seek we no revenge ; 
But we uur idngdom's aeliiy innat bo tender. 
Whose ruin ;nu have aought, that to her laws 
We ilo deliver jou. Get you therefore hence, 
Fo«r miserable wretches, to your death, 
The taate whereof God of hia mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repent/u)c« 
Of all your dear offences ! 
And having vindicated the justice of God, and purged ' 
his country of treason, Henry sets his face to France 
^B^^be light of splendid achievement in his eyes. 
^^^Kthe night before the great battle, Henry moves j 
^^^^Phis soldiers, and passes disguised from sentinel to ' 
I flODtinel. He is not, like his father, exhausted and out- 
worn by the careful construction of a life. If an hour 
of depression comes upon him, he yet is strong, because 
he can look through bis depression to a strength and 
Tirtue outside of and beyond himself. Joy may ebb 
with him or rise, as it will ; the current of his inmost 
being is fed by a source that springs from the hard rock 
of life, and is no tidal flow. He accepts his weakness 
and his weariness as part of the surrender of ease 
and strength and self which he makes on behalf of 
England. With a touch of his old love of frolic be 
enters on the quarrel with Williams, and exchanges 
gages with the soldier. When morning dawns he looks 
freshly, and " overbears attaint," with cheerful semblance 
and sweet majesty : I 
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A largess universal like the sun 

Hia liberal eye doth give to eveiy one, 

Thawing cold tear. 

With a prayer to God he sets to riglits the heavenward ' 
side of his nature, and there leaves it. In the hattle 
Henry does not, in the manner of his politic father, send 
into the field a nnmber of counterfeit Kings to attract 
away from himself the centre of the war. There is no 
strat^em at Agincourt ; it is " plain shock and even 
play of battle." If Henry for a moment ceases to be th^ 
skilful wielder of resolute strength, it is only when hfl 
risee into the genius of the rage of battle ; 

I was not angry aiuce I came to France 
Until this instajit. Tahe a tmmpet, herald ; 
Bide thou unto the hoTsemen on yon hill : 
If they will 6glit with ua, bid them come down. 
Or void tha field ; they do offend our sight : 
H they do neither we will coma to them, 
And make them akiir away as swift as stone* 
Enforced from the old Assyrian alingH ; 
Besides we'll cat the throats of thuse we have, 
And not a man of them that we shall Uke 
Shall taste our mercy. 

It is in harmony with the spirit of the play, and ^ 
the character of Henty that it should close with 
ostentatious heroics, but with the half jocular, wbol 
earnest wooing of the French princ&sa by the Englil 
king. With a touch of irony to which one of the criti 
of the play has called attention,' we are furnished wit( 
a hint a« to the events which must follow HeniyV" 
glorious reign. " Shall not thou and I," exclaims the 
king in bis unconventional manner of winning a bride, 
• H. N. Hudson. 
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" Shall not thou aod I, between Sunt Denis and Sunt 
George, compound a boy, half French, half English, that 
shall go to Constantinople and take the Turk b; the 
beard," This boy destined to go to Constantinople and 
confront the Turk was the helpless Henry the Sixth. 

The hbtorical plays are documents written all over 
with fEicts about Shakepere. Some of these facta are 
now discernible. We have learned something about 
Shakspere's convictions as to how the noblest practical 
success in life may be achieved. We know what Shak- 
Bpere would have tried to become himself if there had 
not been a side of his character which acknowledged 
closer afSnity with Hamlet tha^ with Henry. We can 
in some measure infer how Shakspere would endeavour 
to control, and in what directions he would endeavour 
to reinforce his own nature while in pursuit of a 
practical mastery over events and things. 



CHAPTER V. 



OTHELLO : MACBETH : LEAH. 



If Shakspere had died at the age of forty, it migbt h 
beeu said, " The world has lost much, but the world^ 
chief poet could hardly have created anything more w 
derful than Hamlet." But after Hamlet cat 
Lear. Hamlet was, in fact, only the point of i 
parture in Shakspere's immense and Bnal sweep of mindifl 
— that in which he endeavoured to include and compre- 
hend life for the first time adequately. Through Hamlet 
— perhaps also through events in the poet's personal 
history, which tested his will as Hamlet's will was tested J 
— Shakspere had been reached and touched by 
shadow of some of the deep mysteries of human i 
ence. Somehow a relation between his soul and i 
dark and terrible forces of the world was eatabliahed, a&d* 
to escape from a thorough investigation and sounding of 
the depths of life was no longer possible. Shakspere 
had by this time mastered the world from a practical 
point of view. He was a prosperous and wealthy man. 
He had completed his English historical plays, which are 
concerned with thispracticalmastcryoftheworld. Butall . 
the more because he had resolved his material djfficultiti 
was bis mind open to the profounder spiritual problems 
Having complet(*d Henry V., for a short period 
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he jieMed bU imaginatioa and bis heart to the brightest 
and most exuberant enjoyment. Around the year 1600 
are grouped some of the most mirthful comedies that 
Shakspere ever wrote. Then, a little later, as soon aa 
Hamlet is completed, all changes. From 1604 to 1610 
a show of tragic figures, like the kings who passed before 
Macbeth, filled the vision of Shakspere ; until at last the 
desperate imi^e of Timon rose before him ; when, as 
though unable to enduro or to conceive a more lament- 
able ruin of man, he turned for relief to the pastoral 
loves of Prince Florizel and Perdita ; and as soon as the 
tone of his mind was restored, gave expression to its 
ultimate mood of grave serenity in The Tempest : and 
so ended. 

During these years the imaginative fervour of Shak- 
spere was at its highest, and sustained itself without 
abatement. There was no feverish excitement in his 
energy, and there was no pause. In some of his earlier 
years of authorship {if the generally received chronology 
be accepted) two or even three plays were produced 
within a twelve-month, of which this or that was after- 
wards acknowledged by its author to be a basty piece of 
work, yet of sufficient substance and merit to deserve re- 
handling. I>uring a certain brief season it may have 
been that Shakspere altogether ceased to write for the 
stage. But now in imbroken series, year by year, one 
great tragedy succeeds another. Having created Othello 
surely the eye of a poet's mind would demand quietude, 
passive acceptance of some calm beauty, a period of re- 
storation. But Othello is pursued by Lear, Lear by 
Macbeth, Macbeth by Antony and Cleopatra, Antony 



« 
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and Cleopatra by Coriolauus. It is evident that 
artist was uow completely roused. The impetus of his 
advance continued, and carried him without effort on 
from subject to Bubject He could not put aside bis 
stupendous task ; neither would he accomplish any part 
of it imperfectly. In these years the utmost imaginative 
susceptibility is united with the utmost self-control. 
Every portion of bia being is at length engaged in the 
magnificent effort. At first in the career of most artists 
a portion of their nature holds aloof from art, and is 
ready for application to other service. They have 
poetical side, and a side which is prosaic. Gradually, 
they advance towards maturity, faculty after faculty 
brought into fruitful relation with the art-instinct, 
at length the entire nature of the artist is fused in one, 
and his work becomes the expression of a complete per- 
sonality. This period had now arrived for Sbakspere. 
In the great tragedies passion and thought, humour 
pathos, severity and tenderness, knowledge and 
are all accepted as workers together with the iini 
tion. 

Tragedy as conceived by Shakspere is concerned 
the ruin or the restoration of the soul, and of the 
of men. In other words its subject is the struggle 
good and evil in the world. This strikes down upon 
roots of things. The comedies of Shakspere had, 
comparison, played upon the surface of life. 
Histories, though very earnest, bad not dealt with 
deeper mysteries of being. Henry V., the ideal lij 
of the historical plays, has a real and tirm graapl 
the actual world ; he has his rehgion, and he baa 
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poBsioD of love ; but both are positive, practical, and 
limited. No more can his religion than bis love ever 
embarrass Hemy in hie joyous maetei; over men and 
things. His soldier-like piety, and laige, incurious trust 
in God suffice to resolve all questions with regard to that 
dark outlying region which surrounds the knowable and 
the practicable. With a devout optimism, Heury per- 
ceives there is " some soul of goodness in things evil," 
and he proceeds to confirm this principle by the very 
substantial and business-Hke instance that their bad 
neighbours, the French, had made his soldiers early 
stirrers. But such devout optimism was absolutely 
without avail for the spiritual needs of the man who had 
conceived Hamlet " To say to thee that I shall die " 
declares King Henry to Eatherioe, " is true ; but for thy 
love, — ^by tiie Lord, no." Yet Shakspere had discovered 
that to die for love may be the highest need of a life 
under certain extreme conditions. Juliet bad died for 
love ; Borneo had died for love ; and in so doing they 
bad fulfilled and accomplished their lives. Therefore this 
love of Henry is tested by Shakspere, and declared to be 
a passion with limitation, serviceable for useful ends of 
marriage, and for the producing of children ; but not that 
devotion of soul to soul which does not recc^ise the 
limitations of space or of time. " There is some soul of 
goodness in things evil," declares King Henry. And as 
comment upon such devout optimism, Shakspere pro- 
duces Goneril and Regan, lago, and the Witches in 
Macbeth, Now, in the tragedies, Shakspere has flung 
himself abroad upon the dim sea which moans around 
our little solid sphere of the known. Such easy and 
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pious answers to tbe riddles of the world as constttt 
the working faith of a Henry V. belong to a emaller 
and safer world of thought, feeling, and action ; not to 
this. 

There are certain problems which Shakspere at once 
pronounces insoluble. He does not, like Milton, propoee 
to give any account of the origin of eviL He does not, 
like Dante, pursue the soul of man through circles of 
unending torture, or epherea made radiant by the 
fternal presence of God. Satan in Shakapere's poems 
does not come voyaging on gigantic vans across Chaos to 
find the earth. No great deliverer of mankind descends 
from the heavens. Here, upon the earth, evil ia — such 
was Shakspere's declaration in the most emphatic accent 
lago actually exists. There is also in the earth a sacred 
passion of deliverance, a pure redeeming ardour. 
Cordelia exists. This Shakspere can tell for certain. 
But how lago can be, and why Cordelia hes strangled 
across the breast of Lear — arc those questions which you 
go on to ask ! Something has been already said of the 
severity of Shakspere. It is a portion of his severity to 
decline all answers to such questions as these. Is Ignor- 
ance painful ? Well, then, it is painful Little solutions 
of your largo difficulties can readily be obtained from 
priest or pkiloacrplie. Shakspere prefers to let yon re- 
main in the solemn presence of a mystery. He does not 
invite you into his little church or his little library bril- 
liantly ilhimiuated hy philosophical or theological nttji- 
light£. You remain in the darkness. But you i 
in the vital air. And the great night is overhead. 

Critics of the last century were much exercised ' 
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mind about Shakspere's violations of the rule of poetical 
jiistjce. Dr Johnaon, with hia sturdy British morality, 
could not endure to read the last scenes of King Lear, 
and declared in favour of Nahum Tate's improvement on 
Bhakspere's pla)', according to which Edgar makes love 
to Cordelia, and she retires in the end " with victory and 
felicity." To die is so exceedingly uncomfortable; to 
live, and be a happy wife is so eminently satisfactory. 
Shakspcre's morality is somewhat more stern than that 
of the great moralist Sbakspere introduces into the 
world no little ethical code. Such a little ethical code 
would flutter away in tatters across the tempest and the 
night of Lear's agony. But Shakspero discovere the 
supreme fact,^that the moral world stands in sovereign 
iiidepeodence of the world of the sousea,* Cordelia lies 
upon the breast of Lear. " Upon such sacrifices the 
goda tliemaelvea throw incense." Cordelia, forgetting 
her fathei-, might have returned to France, and have 
lived prosperously. But then CorihUa, the pure zeal of 
redeeming ardour, would indeed have ceased to be. Now 
she baa fulfilled the end of her being. It is not so bard 
to die. Cordelia had accepted her lot with fortitude : 
We are not llip first 
Wlio with best meaning bave incurrrii the worrt. 
* Kreyuig descnbes Shftlupere's etliics aa B^oatiBlly iileatical with 
the ethica of Kant :—" Von alien Tragudien Sb^ikrapeore's, ja von 
I alien am bebauDtcn Tntgudien alter and nener Zeit icheint. 'Lear' 
HUB am volistandigeten die Bezeichnung. 'erbilbeQ,' iln Schiller'Khea 
Sinne za vordieneii, inlDfem cie mit gam beaonderem NtLcbdrook die 
unbodicgte loaveriine Unabbingigkeit der Bittlichen Welt von der der 
Sinne mr AmchauQDg bringt: die Tragodie des kategDriscben 
Imptmtiv'a von dem gruutea genoanischen Diohter geachaat and 
geachaffen, zwei Jahrhanderta ehe der griiaate germaniBcbe Deiiker 
■MnOMeUwiueuohaftliohbegnLndela." Shakeapeare-Frageo. p. 1S& 
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And for uh tho earth ih made more beaatifiil by hear Hfe and 
by hor death. That which satisfies oar heart, that whidi 
brinpi ua Btreogth and consolation, is not that by happy 
coDcurruiico of circumstances Cordelia should succeed ta 
bur eDterprizQ, but merely Uiat Cordelia existed. Loawrr 
hnppiiiuiw can be dispensed with if we are granted the 
joy of the proaence of beautiful, heroic souls. C<»dclia 
hiLH HtrerigUieued the bonds of humanity; she has 
KuHchod tho tradition of haman goodness. It is better 
for uaoh of us to breathe because she has been a woman. 
I'huM nlthuiigh there was no possibility for Shakspere 
to bocomo a facile optimist, bearing jauntily a banner 
with tlio ticvico "WluiXaixT ie, is best, and singing to 
nomc tiino secular or sacred the perfections of this the 
best of all poesihle worlds, he is equally far removed 
from despair. The absolute despair as represented by 
Shakspore, that of Timou, — is despair of human virtue. 
And to such despair of human virtue Shakspere never 
yielded himself. At the entrance to his long series of 
tragic writings stands the figure of Isabel, in Lucio's e 
"a thing eusky'd and sainted" in that Vienna where ' 

TUI it o'oi 
At the close stand Prospero and Hennione. The 
of life had sunk deep into Hamlet's soul ; — 

The opprcBBur's wrong, t)ie protiil man's contumely, 
The pangs of deHpiaed love, the law's delaj, 
The insolence nf office and the epums 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

But presently by liis aide stood human virtue — Hon 
" a man that Fortune buSete and rewards " — these i 
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ills wbich Hamlet enumerated — " had ta'en with equal 
thanks." lago is a devouring gulf of evil " more fell 
than anguish, hui^r, or the sea." But over agiunst 
his malignity and cold impureness rises Desdemona, who 
cannot extend her imagination so far as to credit any 
breach of wifely faith or modesty in any womao. Gonetil 
and B^an dismiss the old man into the tempest and 
the uight ; but Cordelia restores him with the warmth 
of her bosom. 

This period during which Shakspere was engaged 
upon his great tragedies was not, as it has been 
Bometimes represented, a period of depression and of 
gloom in Shakspere's spiritual progress. True, he was 
now sounding the depths of evil as he had never sounded 
them befora But his fwth in goodness bad never been 
80 strong and sure. Hitherto it bad not been thoroughly 
tested. In the over-strained loyalty of Valentine to bis 
unworthy friend there is something fantastic and unreal. 
The graver friendship of Horatio for Hamlet is deeper 
and more genuine. There is gallantry in Portia's rescue 
of her husband's friend from death ; hut the devotion of 
Cordelia nourishes itself &om spriogs of strength which 
lie fJEuirber down among the roots of things. Now, with 
every fresh discovery of crime Shakspere made discovery 
of virtue which cannot suffer defeat. The knowledge of 
evil and of good grow together. While Shakspere moved 
gaily upon the surfitce of life, it was the play of intellect 
that stirred within bim the liveliest sense of pleasure. 
The bright speech and unsubduable mirth, not dis- 
joined from common sense and goodness of heart of a 
Bosalind or a Beatrice, filled him with a sense of quick- 
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ened existence. Now that he had come to comprehend 
more of the sorrow and more of the evil of the eartli- 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, lust — Shakspere foun^ 
perhaps less to delight him in mere brightness of 
lect ; he certainly gave his heart away with more ferv< 
of loyalty to human goodness, to fortitude, pmity 
heart, self-surrender, self-mastery — to every noble 
pression of character. Such mellowing and enriching 
Shakspere's nature could not have proceeded during 
period in which his moral being was iu confusion, and 
heaven and earth seemed to lie chaotically around him. 
Were his delight in man and woman, his faith and joy 
in human goodness, stained with suUenness and ignoble 
resentment, could he have discovered Horatio and Kent. 
Cordelia and Desderaona ? No. If the sense of wrong 
sank deep into his soul, if life became harder and more 
grave, yet he surmounted all sense of personal wrong, 
and while life grew more severe, it grew more beautiful. 



'un^^^ 
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The tragedy of Othello is the tragedy of a free a 
lordly creature taken in the toils, and writhing to dea^ 
In one of his sonnets, Shakspere has spoken of 

Some fierce Ihiiig i-splete with too much rage 
Wlioee strength's nbutidiuice weakens hie own heart. 

Such a fierce thing, made weak by his very strengthj 1 
Othello. There is a bafbaiesque grandeur and i 
phcity about the moveraenta of his soul. He sei 
with a large and generous eye, not prying into the curiot 
or the occult. He is a lihei'al accepter of life, and witi 
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a careless magnificence wears about him the ornament o4 
strange experience ; memories of 

Aiitres vart, and desarte idle, 
Bough quEuries, rocke, aud liills wbusc heads touch heaTen, 

memories of " disastrous cliajaces, of moving accidents by 
flood and field." There is something of grand innocence 
in his loyalty to Venice, by which Mr Browning was not 
unad'ected when he conceived his Moorish commander, 
Luri& Othello, a stranger, with tawny skin and fierce 
traditions in his blood, is fascinated by the grave senate, 
the nobly ordered life (possessing a certain rich colouring 
of its own), and the astute intelHgence of the City of the 
Sea. At his last moment, through the blinding sand- 
storm of his own passion, thia feeling of disintereated 
loyalty recurs to Othello, and brings him a moment's joy 
and pride. His history has been, Indeed, a calamitous 
mistake ; like the base Indian, be has thrown away " a 
pearl richer than all his tribe." But there ia one fact 
with which the remembrance of him may go down to 
men, one fact which will rescue from complete deformity 
and absurd unreason the story of Othello :— 

Set you down this ; 
And «a;, besides, that in Alej>)io once. 
Where a malignant and a turWi'd Turk 
Beat % VeneCiao, and traduc'd the State, 
I took b/ the throat the ciruumciaed dog, 
And miote hiui, thus. 

With this loyalty to Venice, there is also an instinctive 
turning towards the barbaric glory which he has surren- 
dered. He is the child of royal ancestry : " I fetch my 
life and being from men of royal siege." All the more 
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joyous on this uccouot it is to devotfi himaelf 
service of the State. And thus Othello has 
manhood, and passed on to middle life. 

Then in the house of Brabantio this simple and 
magnificent nature found ht3 fate. Desdemona, mov- 
ing to and fro at her house-affaira, or listening with, 
grave wonder, and eager, restrained sympathy 
the atory of his adventurous life, became to him, at 
in an unconscious way, the type of beauty, gentle- 
oess, repose, and tender womanhood. And Desdemona. 
iu her turn, brought up amidst the refinements and 
ceremonies of Venetian life, watching each day the same 
gondolas glide by, hearing her father's talk of some little 
new law of the Buke, found in the Moor strangeness 
splendour of strong manhood, heroic simplicity, the chi 
of one who had suffered in solitude, and on whose hi 
compassion might be lavished. Thus, while Brutus 
Portia were indlssolubly bound together by their like- 
ness, Desdemona and Othello were mutually attracted by 
the wonder and grace of unlikeness. In the love of 
each there was a romantic element; and romance is not 
the highest form of the service which imagination rendi 
to love. For romance disguises certain facts, or 
them, aa it were, through a luminous mist ; but 
highest service which the imagination can render 
heart is the discovery of every fact, the hard and 
well aa the beautiful ; and, to effect this, like 
north wind it blows all mists away. There was a 
tain side of Othello's nature which it were well 
Desdemona had seen, though she trembled. 

But if Di!sdemona loves not with the most instrui 
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heart, she yet loves purely and with tender devotion. And 
because her love was so entirely that of the heart, and of 
Uie imagination, Desdemona felt the tawny face, and the 
mature yean, aud half-barbaric origin of Othello, only as 
dim under-chords enriching the harmonies of her love. 
The whole current of her being, ordinarily so easy and 
tranquil, hurried forward with what to herself seemed 
"downright violence," to unite itself with the inmost 
being of the Moor : — 

Tbst I did love the Moot to live with him, 
My downright violence and Acsas^ of fortunes 
Maj trumpet to the world ; mj heart's subdued 
Even to the very qtuili^ of mj lord ; 
I ssw Othello's visage in his miod. 
And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 
HazHtt has observed truly, "The extravagance of her 
resolutions, the pertinacity of her afiections, may be said 
to arise out of the gentlenees of her nature. They 
imply an unreserved reliance on the purity of her own 
intentions, and entire surrender of her fearti to her love, 
a knitting of herself, heart and soul, to the fote of 
another." ' And it is this being, who is to Othello " a 
wonder, and a beauty, and a terror," 
A gentle tone 
Amid rude voices, — a beloved lights 
A solitude, a tefuge, a delight, 
it is this being whom he must hereafter cast away and 
trample under foot, — 

O thou weed 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell'st so awc«t 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadM 
ne'er been bom 1 
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Portia was to i-utua the ideal of all he would fain 
become himaelf ; the attraction was that of identical 
qualities : " O ye goila, render me worthy of this Qoblg 
wife I " and Portia could come to Brutua and urge up< 
him her right of sharing in all that concerned bin 
Between Portia and Brutua, therefore, no errors of tlH 
heart were posaible. But to Deadcmona her busbt 
was her lord, a being to be worshipped and served, a 
in his gentler mood to be played with, and graciously be 
contradicted and caressed. And Othello, for his part, 
has a care to stand between his gentle wife and the 
rough vexations which beset himself. When roused at 
night by the brawl she appears in the streets, the Moor 
is doubly indignant with the offenders, because they 
have troubled her repose, and n-ith affectionate force he 
turns her back Irom enquiring into what had caused 
him disturbance : 

Look, if my gentle love be not raised up I 

111 make Uii.« nn example. 
De*. Whftffl the matter ) 

Oth. AU'h well DOW, aweeting ; come awn; to bed. 

The nature of Othello is free and open ; he looks ( 
men with a gaze too large and royal to suspect them i 
malignity and fraud ; he is a man " not e^ly jealous t^ 



My nobis Jloor 
Is true of mind, and mnde of n 
As jeaJoQB CI 



I Buch ba^uea 



He has, however, a sense of his own ineflSciency i 
dealing with the complex and subtle conditions of life io 
his adopted countiy. Where all is plain and broad, he_ 
relies upon his own judgment and energy. H 
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master of simple, commanding action. When, apOD the 
night of Desdemona's departure &om her tather's house, 
Brabantio and the officers with torches and weapons 
meet him, and a tumult seems inevitahle, Othello 
subdues it with the untroubled, large vaUdil^ of his 
wiU: 

Keep up jonr bright bwotcIb, for the dew -will nut them. 
But for curious inquiry into complex facts he has no 
faculty ; he loses his bearings ; " being wrought upon " 
he is "perplexed in the extreme." Then, too, his hot 
Maiuitanian blood mounts quickly to the point of 
boiling. If he be infected, the poison hurries through 
his veins, and he rages in his agony. 

Here upon the one side is material for a future 
catastropha And on the other, there is Desdemona's 
timidity. When she could stand by Othello's aide, 
Desdemona was able to con&ont her father, and in 
presence of the Duke and magnificoes, declare that she 
would not return to the home she had abandoned. But 
during Othello's courtship Desdemona had shrunk from 
any speech upon this matter with Brabantio, and by 
innocent reserreti and little dissemblings had kept him 
in ignorance of this great event in her history.* The 
Moor had moved her imagination by his strange 
nobility, his exotic grandeur. But how if afterwards her 
imagination be excited by some strange terror about her 

* A circnintbuice which I*go Biterwaidi tarn* to aoconnt ogkinit 
the peace of Othello'a mind : 

She did deceive her father uurrying Ton ; 
And whea the taem'd to ihake aitd fur jronr hraki. 
She loved them mr«L 
Osh. And M the did. 
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busband? What will her refined femmiiie accomplii 
ments avail her then — her delicacy with her needle, ' 
admirable music with which she "will sing the savag 
neas out of a bear : " 

I fear you, for you are fata! tbea. 
When your eyes roll bo. 

The handkerchief which she has lost becomes terrible \ 
her, when Othello with oriental rapture into the t 
vellous describes its virtue : 

There's nrngic in the web of it : 

A aibyl that had number'd in tbe world 

The sun to course two hundred compaaaes, 

In her prophetic fury sew'd the work ; 

The worms were hallow'd that did breed the silk. 

And it was dyed in miunmy which the akilfol 

Conserved of maidena' hearts. 

For Desdemona, with her smooth, intelligible 
life in Venice, having at largest its little pathel 
romance of her maid Barbara, with her song of " Willow," 
here flowed in romance too stupendous, too torrid, aid 
alien to be other than dreadful Shall we wonder that 
in ber disturbance of mind she trembles to declare 
to ber husband that this talisman could not be 
found. Underneath tbe momentary, superficial falsehood 
remains the constancy and fidelity of her heart ; through 
alarm, and shock, and surprise, and awful alteration of 
the world, her heart never swerves from loyalty to hi 
husband. If sbe had deceived Brabantio, 
anger be declares, and if in this matter of the handker- 
chief she bad faltered from the truth, Desdemona atones 
for those UDveracities ; not by acquisition of a confident 
candour, — sueb courageous dealing with difficulties 
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impossible for DesdemoDa, — but by one more falsehood, 
the sacred lie which is murmured by her lips as they 
grow for ever silent : 

Entdia. 0, who hath done this deed ? 
Du. Nobody ; I myaelf ; farewell ; 

Commend me to my kind lord; 0, farewelL* 

If the same unknowable force which manifests itself | 
through man, mauifests itself likewise through the | 
animal world, we might suppose that there were some 
special affinities between the soul of Othello, and the | 
lion of his ancestral desert. Assuredly the same i 
malignant power that lurks in the eye and that Blls with 
venom the fang of the serpent would seem to have 
brought into existence lago. " It is the strength of the 
base element that is so dreadful in the serpent ; it is the 
very omnipotence of the earth. ... It scarcely breathes 
with its one lung (the other shrivelled and abortive) ; it 

* la 1S30, ID period of full revolntion in matten of dnjwitia tat kt 
P&ris, the Othello tnnslatcd and prefaced by Alfred de Vigof wia 
Mt«d at the Tb^tre Franvau. The Doc de Broglie on tbU occasioa 
pnhliabed in the Rewt froB^aist a remarkable article (reprinted by M. 
Goixot in his Shskipenre et aan Temps, pp. 264-343) oa the .State of 
Dnimatic Art in Fnmce. Of these lant worda of Deademooa, aa 
delivered by MUe. Mars, the Due de Broglie writes :— Nona devona la 
dAolareri I'effet de co mot s Hi ddI, — «t franchement nooa ootu Ctiona 

ton joan dont^ qa'il en devait arnver ainii Depnia le jour de wn 

mariago Dead^mona I'eit conaidfirte comme la propridtd d'Uthello, 
comme qnelqne choae dont Othello eat le maltre d'aser et d'abuser, 
comme une eiciave qu'il peut battre on tuer a'il lui en prend fartaiiie ; 
oomment Ticndrait-elJe i, penser toat-i-coup qu' OthelJo coure adcna 
riique ft propoa d'elle, ni qu'il loit n&ieiBaire de le mettre ft I'nbri d'ane 
ponnnite criminelle T" The criticiam ia more curiooi than just; biit 
the recorded fact is interesting. See on the feeling towards Shalupere 
in Fnwce at the time ol thia repreoeotatioo of Othello, " Bistoire de 
L'lnfiaenoe de Shalupeare inr le Th^fttre Franfaii (Septi^me Phasel par 
Albert Ucroil," ^B^^xelle^ 1856.) 
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is pitsaive to the sun and ehnde, and is cold or I: 
Etoue ; yet ' it can outclimb the mookey, outswitn the 
fiah, outleap the zebra, oulwrestle the athlete and crush 
the tiger.' It is a divine hieroglyph of the demoniac 
power of the earth, — of the entire earthly nature.'^ 
Such in the serpent L^o. 

In the last scene of the play Othello calls on Cas 
(for he cannot himself approach the horror) to interrogi 
lago respecting the motives of his malignant crime : 

Will you, I pray, demand tlmt demi-devil 
Wby lie bnUi thua enansred mj soul and bodyt 

And lago foreclose all such enquiry with the word^-fl 

they are the last words that he utters ; 

Demand me nothiug : what ycm know you know : 
From this time forth I nerer will apeuk vrord. 

Shakspere would have us believe that as there is t 
passion of goodness with no motive but goodness itself' 
BO there is aloo a dreadful capacity in the soul for 
devotion to evil independently of motives, or out of all 
proportion to such motives, as may exi8t.+ lago is the 

'Ruakin. "Tbe Queen of the Air," pp. 63,84. The worda quoted by 
Mr Kuakin are those of Mr Richard Owen. 

t For a dUciuibD of the motivoi of lago, see Hebler " Anfi&bwi 
Shakespeare" (Beni, 1805). pp. 42-60. The Dao de Braglie, 
artiole quoted already, endesvoun to show that the character of 
ii mcohoTent' " Qu'est-ce qu' lago ) Eat-oe le maliu eeprit 
maioB eon reprdaentant but la terre ^ Othello a-t-Jl raison quand A 
regarde am pieds pour voir a'il ne leaauroit) 
ponrquoi donner A lago des tnativa hnuuiii 
nooa montrer en lui une bame cupidit«, le reesentiiueiit d'nne mjni*' 
fute A ion honneur ; I'enrie d'lm poatc plas Hevi que le aien ! . . . . Cei 
iiaraiona de baa aloi d^truisent toutle fantaitiqDe da rdle ; ledfmonn'a 
ni hnmeur ni honneur ; il n'a ni rtuicnne, ni colore, ni conroitjee ; c'eK 
on peraamiage ddaint^reud ; il fait le malparce quo le mat ait lGmal,rt. 
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absolute infidel ; for he is devoid of all faith in beauty 
and in virtue. Timon disbelieves^ but he becomes 
desperate and abandons life. lago finds it right and 
natural to live in a world, in which all men are knaves 
or fools, and all women are that which Desdemona is 
unable to name. 

Together with everything beautiful, everything noble, 
there inevitably exists a gross element of the earth. It 
is upon this gross element alone that lago battens, and 
he can discover it everywhere by denying and dismissing 
all that transforms, purifies and ennobles it Othello 
with his heroic simplicity and royalty of soul 

Will as tende rly be le4J^ Jjjie nose 
Ajsa^pes are. 

Cassio, who is fall of chivalric enthusiasm for his great 
leader and the beautiful bride whom he has won, is to 
lago " a knave very voluble ; no further conscionable 
than in putting on the mere form of civil and humane 
feeling, for the better compassing of his salt and most 
hidden loose affection." Desdemona, exclaims Roderigo, 
is "full of most blessed condition." logo. "Blessed 
fig's-end ! the wine she drinks is made of grapes : if she 

qn'il est, loi, le malin. lago est-il aa contraire, comme il s'en fait 
^oire, le parfait ^golste, lliomme qui sait, an Buprdme degrd s'aimer 
Ini-mdme, TStre qui sait sabordonner hi^rarchiqaement ses d^irs, selon 
leur degr^ d'importance, et disposer ensuite ses actions de mani^re ^ 
tendre invariablement k sa pins haate satisfaction, coAte que coAte k 
autrui, sans scmpule, sans remords, et aussi sans se laisser d^tonmer 
par des yell^it^ d'un ordre inf^rienr? Alors poorqnoi poarsait-il en 
m6me temps trois on qnatre bnts distincts, et d'une importance pour lui 

tr^ in^gale? Ponrqnoi snrtont prodigne-t-il, dans chaqne 

occasion, cent fois plos de mtehancet^ que le besoin de la oiroonstance 
ne le comporte ? " Reprinted in Goizot's " Shakspeare et ton Temps," 
pp. 322, 323. 
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hafl been blessed sbe would never have loved the Mw 
Blessed pudding I Didst thou not see her paddle with 
the pahn of his hand? Didst uot mark that?" The 
Moor has inflamed her imagination with "bragging and 
telling her fantastical lies." Love " is merely a lust of 
the blood and a permission of the will." Virtue is " a 
fig I 'tis in ourselves that we are thus or thua" " O, I 
have lost my reputation ! " Cassio cries, " I have lost the 
immortal part of myself, and what romains is bestial. 
My reputation, lago, my reputation." lago. " As I am 
au honest man, 1 thought you had received some bodily 
wound." Ail this is the earthiuess of the serpent; the 
dull eye which quickens only to fascinate and to strike ; 
the muddy skin, discoloured with foul blotches ; and the 
dust, which is the serpent's meat This cold malignant 
power, passionless and intellectually sensual, — the soul 
itself having become more animal than the body can ever 
be, — is incarnated in the person of a man still youi 
lago has reached the i^e of twenty-eight. And he woul 
pass for a merry knave. While enticing Cassio to ] 
ruin he entertains the company with clattering song : 

And let me the canakin clink, cliuk ! 

And let me the ceumkin diuk. 

It is the grin of a death's head, the mirth of a ghoul.* 

' Ttie [iMsinnlnsa character of lago, Coleridge sayB, " u all inU in 
intellect i" sod honotioeB well "the motive-huDtiug of a motivelMft 
nukltgnity." in lago's Boliloqay, Act i., Sant 3. Mr Uadson'a atudy iA-m 
the oharacter of lago is careful and diicritninating. " lago'a cnsdtff 
writes Mr Hadson, "is that the fielding to any inspiration! fniii^ 
withoat argues an ignoble want of mental force. . . . lutelleotnali^ ' 
is lago'a proper charactttr ; that is, intellect has in him cast off aB 
allegiance to the moral reawm, and become a law nnto itself, to that 
the mere fact of his being able to do a thing is sufficient causa ligc 
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These are the chief forces, and the play of these forces 
constitutes the tragedy. Since Coleridge made the 
remark, all critics of Othello are constrained to repeat 
after him thaA the passion of the Moor is not altogether 
jealousy — it is rather the agony of being compelled to 
hate that which he supremely loved : 

Exc«Ueut wretch ! Perdition catch mj bohI, 
But I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come agniii. 
Othello does not feel himself placed in rivalry with 
Cassio for the affection of his wife. lago has contrived 
that the Moor shall overhear him coDversiog with Caasio 
about Bianca. Caasio, at thought of the extravagant 
pursuit of him by the Venetian courtesan, laughs aloud. 
It ia then that Othello breaks out with the enraged cry, 
"How shall I murder him, lagol" But Othello sup- 
posed that Cassio had been speaking of Desdemona, and 
that his laugh was a profane mockery of lier tall. It 
was Cassio's supposed ignoble thought respecting Desdv- 
mona, even more than jealousy, which made him seem 
to Othello to merit mortal vengeance. Ordinarily 
Otbello thinks little about Cassio. His agony is cou- 
centrated in the thought that the fairest thing on earth 
should he foul, that the fountain from which the current 
of his life had seemed to run so pure and free should be 

A cUCeru for foul tooda 
To knot and gender in ! 

It is with an agonized sense of justice that he destroys 

the creature who is dearest to him Id the world, knowing 

certainly that with hers bis own true life must cease. 

Nay, it is tiot with tlie cessation of Desdemoiia's breath 

Q 
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tbat the life of Othello ends ; he is unable to 
loss of feith in her perfect purity. All that had been 
glorious becomes romote and impossible for him 
Deedemona be falsa We hear the great childlike 
of Othello's soul : 
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Farewell the tranquil mind ! fnrewell content I 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wara 
That make ambition virtue. 



From the first suggestion of suspicion by his ensnarer, 
Othello is impatient for assurance, and finds suspense 
intolerable. Why \ Not surely because he is eager to 
convict his wife of infidelity ; but rather because he will 
not allow his passionate desire to believe her pure to 
abuse him, and retain him in a fool's paradise, while a 
great agony may possibly remain before him. 

Of the tragic story what ia the final issue ? The 
central point of its spiritual import lies in the contrast 
between the two raen, lago and hia victim. lago, with 
keen intellectual faculties and manifold culture in Italian 
vice, lives and thrives after his fashion in a world &om 
which all virtue and all beauty are absent. Othello 
with his barbaric innocence and regal magnificence of 
soul must cease to live the moment he ceases to ret^n 
faith in the purity and goodness which were to him the 
highest and most real things upon earth. Or if he live, 
life must become to him a cruel agony. Shakspere 
compels us to acknowledge that self-slaughter is a 
rapturous energy — that such prolonged agony is joy in 
coinparisoo with the earthly life-in-death of such a soul 
as that of logo. The noble nature b taken 
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because it is noble. lago suspects his wife of every 
baseness, but the suspicion has no other effect than to 
intensi^^Jua malignity. lago could not be captured and 
constrained to heroic suffering and rage. The shame of 
evexy being who bears the name of wJman is credible to 
lago, and yet he can grate from his throat the jarring 
music : 

And let me the canakin dink, dink; 
And let me the canakin dink. 

There is therefore, Shakspere would have us understand, 
something more inimical to humanity than suffering — 
namely, an incapacity for noble pain. To die as Othello 
dies is indeed grievous. But to live as lago lives, 
devouring the dust and stinging — this is more appalling. 
Such is the spiritual motive that controls the tragedy. 
And the validity of this truth is demonstrable to every 
sound conscience. No supernatural authority needs to 
be summoned to bear witness to this reality of human 
life. No pallid flame of hell, no splendour of dawning 
heaven, needs show itself beyond the verge of earth to 
illimiine this truth. It is a portion of the ascertained 
fact of human nature, and of this our mortal existence. 
We look upon ** the tragic loading of the bed," and we 
see lago in presence of the ruin he has wrought 
We are not compelled to seek for any resolution of 
these apparent discords in any alleged life to come. 
That may also be ; we shall accept it, if it be. But 
looking sternly and strictly at what is now actual and 
present to our sight, we yet rise above despair. Desde- 
mona's adhesion to her husband and to love survived 
the ultimate trial. Othello dies "upon a kiss." He 
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perceives his own calamitous error, and he recogni 
Desdeinona pure and loyal as she was. Goodness ia 
justified of her child. It is evil which Buffers defeat. 
It 18 lago whose whole existence has been most bliud, 
purposeless, and miserable — a stru^le against the 
virtuous powers of the world, by which at last he stands 
convicted and condemned. 
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There is a line iu the play of Macbeth, tittered as 
evening shadows begin to gather on the day of Banquo*!^ 
murder, which we may repeat to ourselves as a motto of 
the entire tragedy, " Good things of day begin to droop 
and drowse." It is the tragedy of the twilight and the 
setting-in of thick darkness upon a human soul. We 
assist at the spectacle of a terrible sunset in folded 
clouds of blood. To the last, however, one thin hand's>J 
breadth of melancholy light remains — the sadness 
day without its strength. Macbeth is the prey of a prO^ 
found world-weariness. And while a huge CTintit pur- 
sues crime, the criminal is not yet in utter blackness of 
night. When the play opens, the sun is already drop- 
ping below the verge. And as at sunset strange winds 
arise, and gather the clouds to weatward withmysterious 
pause and stir, so tb« play of Macbeth opens with move- 
ment of mysterious, spiritual powers, which are auxiliary 
of that awful shadow which firat creeps, and tben strides 
across the moral horizon. 

It need hardly be once more repeated that the \ 
of Macbeth are not the broom-stick witches of 
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iTadilioD. If they are grotesque, thoy are also sublime. 
The weird sisters of i^ur dramatist may take their place 
bc^de the terrible old women of Michael Angolo, who 
spin the destinies of man. Shakspere is no more afraid 
than Michael Angelo of being vulgar. It is the feeble, 
sentimental-ideal artist who is nervous about the dignity 
of Lis conceptions, and who, in aiming at the great, 
attains only the grandiose; he thins away all that 

'The tfaeoTj of Measra Cliu'k and Wright (Clarendoii Preu edition 
<A Maclwth) that the play is od alteration by Middleton of a trigedy □( 
Shakspere, is accepted b; Mr Fleay, and carried fiutber into detail 
(TruigactionB of the New Shakspere Society 1S74). Mr Fleay ie of 
opinion that the witches aroond the caldron. Act iv,, ScrM 1, are 
creationB of Shakspere ; bat he believes that they are entirely distinct 
from the three "weird listen," ihe Noniie of Act L, 5e«n«3. He 
writes : " In HolioBhed we find that ' Macbeth and Banquo were met 
by iij women in stranuge and ferly npparell resembling creatures of an 
elder world ; ' that they vanished ; that at first by Macbeth aod Banquo 
'they were reputed but some vayne faiitasticallilliuion,' bat nfterwarda 
the common opinion was that they were ' eytber the weird sisters — 
that is, yt GodiU*»<t* i^ dutimi — or else some Nimpbes or Feiriea en- 
dewed with knowledge of prophesie by their Nioromantianll science' 
(jirt ii, Sce^t'A. But in the part corresponding; to IV. 1. Macbeth is 
warneil to tabe heed of Macduff by ' certain wysardes ; ' but he does 
not kin him, becanse 'a certain witch whom he had in great tnitt' had 
given him the two other equivocal piediutions. 14aw, it is to me in- . 
credible that Shakspere, who in the parts of the play not rejected by 
thii Cambridge editors never ubbb the word, or alludes to witches in any 
w»y,should have degraded 'yeGoddewesof deatinie'tothtoeoldwomen, 
who are called by Paddock and Grimalkin, . . . sul in sieves, kill 
swine, serve Hecate, and deal in all the common charms, illusions, and 
incantations of vulgar wilehea. The three, who ' took not like the in- 
habitant* o'th' earth, and yet are on't;' they who 'can look int* the aeodl 
of time will say which grain will grow \ ' they who 'seem corporal,' bat 
' tiielt into the air ' like ' bubbtcfl of tbe earth ;' 'the weyward sisten,' 
who 'moke themselves air.' and have ' more than mortal knowledge,' 
arc nut lieings of this stamp." Mr Fleay's diffioulty b that in III. iv. 
133, and IV. i. ISO, Macbeth colls the witches of IV. i, "the weird 
aiiters," and be acknowledges that he cannot at present lolve this diDS- 
onlty. It is hardly perhaps a sonnd method of eriticiBm b 
hypotheai* which creates an insolable difficulty. 
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is positive and materiaJ, in the bope of disc 
Doveltj of ehadowy horror. But the great ideal a 
Michael Angelo, Dante, Blake, Beethoven — see 1 
far more dreadful than the vague horrorB of the romanti©- 
ist ; they are perfectly fearless in their use of tlie mate- 
rial, the definite, the gross, the so-called vulgar. And 
thus Shakspere fearlessly showed ua his weird sisters, 
" the goddesses of destinie " brewing infernal charms in 
their wicked cauldron. We cannot quite dispense in 
this life with ritualism, and the ritualism of evil is foul 
and ugly ; the hell-broth which the Witches are cooking 
bubbles up with no refiaed, spiritual poison ; the quint- 
essence of mischief is being brewed out of foul things, 
which can be enumerated ; thick and slab the gruel 
must be made. Yet these weird sisters remain terrible 
and sublime. They tingle in every fibre with evil 
energy, aa the tempest does with the electric current ; 
their mahgnity ia inexhaustible ; they are w^ls of sin 
springing up into everlasting death ; they have their 
raptures and ecstasies in crime ; they snatch with de- 
light at the relics of impiety and foul disease ; they are 
the awful inspirera of murder, insanity, suicide. 

The weird sisters, eays Gervious, " are simply the em- 
bodiment of inward temptation." They are surely much 
more than this. If we must regard the entire universe 
as a manifestation of an unknown somewhat which lies 
behind it, we are compelled to admit that there is an 
apocalypse of power auniliary to vice, as really as there ia 
a manifestation of virtuous energy. All venerable mytho- 
logies admit tbia fact. The Mephistopheles of Goethe 
remains as tbo testimony of our scientific nineteenth 
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century upon the matter. The history of the race, and 
the social medium in which we live and breathe, have 
created forces of good and evil which are independent of 
the will of each individual man and woman. The sins 
of past centuries taint the atmosphere of to-day. We 
move through the world subject to accumulated forces of 
evil and of good outride ourselves. We are caught up 
at times upon a stream of virtuous force, a beneficent 
current which bears us onward towards an abiding-place 
of joy, of purity, and of sacrifice ; or a counter-current 
drifts us towards darkness, and cold, and death. And 
therefore no great realist in art has hesitated to admit 
the existence of what theologians name divine grace, 
and of what theologians name Satanic temptation. There 
is, in truth, no such thing as '' naked manhood." The 
attempt to divorce ourselves from the large impersonal 
life of the world, and to erect ourselves into independent 
wills, is the dream of the idealist And between the 
evil wilhin and the evil without subsists a terrible sym- 
pathy and reciprocity. There is in the atmosphere a 
zymotic poison of sin ; and the constitution which is 
morally enfeebled supplies appropriate nutriment for the 
germs of disease ; while the hardy moral nature repels 
the same germs. Macbeth is infected ; Banquo passes 
free.* Let us, then, not inquire after the names of these 
fatal sisters. Nameless they are, and sexless. It is 
enough to know that such powers auxiliary to vice do 
exist outside ourselves, and that Shakspere was scientific- 
ally accurate in his statement of the fact. 

* Banquo, Mercifnl powers 

Bestrain in me the cursed thoughts that nstnre 
Oives way to in repose I 
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But it is also by no means difGcult to bslieve that in 
the mere matter of superstition, in all that relates to 
presentiments, dreams, omens, ghost belief, and such 
hke, Shakspere would have failed to satisfy the require- 
ments of enhghtened persons of to-day, who receive their 
reports of th^ universe through the scientiBc article ia 
the newest magazine : 



re more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
■e drewut of in your philosophy. 



"They say miraclea are past;" Lafeu is speaking 
All's Weil that ends Well, "and we have our pbilosopl 
persons, to make modem and familiar, things super- 
natural and caiisoiess. Hence is it, that we make 
trifles of terrors ; ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit ourselves to an 
unknown fear." • However we may account for it, the 
(act b unquestionable that some of the richest creative 
natures of the world have all their lives been behevers, 
if not with their intellect, at least with their instinctive 
feelings and their imagination in much of the old-wives' 
lore of the nursery. Scott does not as a sceptic make 
use in his novels of ghostly and eupematura] machinery 
merely for the sake of producing certain artistic efft 
He retained at least a half-faith in the Gothic mytholt 
of the north. Goethe for a time devoted himself to th4 
pursuit of alchemy. In " The Spanish Gypsy " of 
George Eliot, from the necklace of Zarca dim mastering 
powers, blind yet strong, pass into his daughter's will ; 
and in that poem the science of modem psychology 

* Att ii, 5cCT»3. 
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accepts certain of the facts of old superstitions, accepts 
them and explains them. We slighter and smaller 
natures can deprive ourselves altogether of the sense for 
such phenomena ; we can elevate ourselves into a rare 
atmosphere of intellectuality and incredulity. The 
wider and richer natures of creative artists have received 
too large an inheritance from the race, and have too 
fully absorbed all the influences of their environment for 
tbis to be possible in their case. While dim recollec- 
tions and forefeelings haunt their blood they cannot 
enclose themselves in a little pinfold of demonstrable 
knowledge, and call it the universe. 

''The true reason for the first appearance of the 
Witches," Coleridge has said, ** is to strike the keynote 
of the character of the whole drama." They appear in 
a desert place, with thunder and lightning; it is the 
barren and blasted place where evil has obtained the 
mastery of things. Observe that the last words of the 
witches, in the opening scene of the play, are the first 
words which Macbeth himself utters, 

Fair is fonl and foul is fair 

Hover through the fog and filthy air.* 

Macbeth. " So foul and fair a day I have not seen." 
Shakspere intimates by this that although Macbeth has 
not yet set eyes upon these hags, the connection is 
already established between his soul and them. Their 
spells have already wrought upon his blood. When the 
three sisters meet Macbeth and Banquo upon the heath, 
it is Banquo to whom they are first visible in the grey, 

* Worda uttered by all three witches, after each has singly spoken 
thrice. 
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northera air. To Banquo they are objective — thev 
outside himself, and he can observe and descril 
their strange aspect, their wild attire, and th< 
mystcrioua gesture, Macbeth is rapt in silence, and 
then with eager longing demands, " Speak if you can : 
what are you ? " When they have given him the three 
Hails, as Glamis, as Cawdor, and as King, the Hail of 
the past, of the present, of the future, Macbeth starts. 
" It is a full revelation of his criminal aptitudes," Mr 
Hudson has well said, "that so startles and surpriaoAl 
him into a rapture of meditation." And besides 
Macbeth is startled to find that there is a terribUf^ 
correspondence established between the baser instincts 
his own heart and certain awful exterual agencies 
evil. 

Sbakspere does not believe in any sudden transfoi 
tion of a noble and loyal soul into that of a traitor and 
murderer. At the outset Macbeth possesses no real 
fidelity to things that are true, honest, juat, pure, lovely. 
He is simply not yet in alliance with the powers of eviL 
He has aptitudes for goodness, and aptitudes for crime. 
Shakspere felt profoundly that this careless attitude of 
suspense or indifference between virtue and vice cannot 
continue long. The kingdom of heaven suffers violence, 
and the violent take it by forc& Those who lack 
energy of goodness, and drop into a languid neutrali^ 
between the antagonist spiritual forces of the world must' 
serve the devil as slaves, if they will not decide to eerre' 
God as freemen. 

But beside the vague yet mastering inspiration off 
crime received from the witches, there is the 
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definite inspiration received from his wife. Macbeth is 
excitably imaginative, and bis imagination alternately 
stimulates, and enfeebles him. The facts in their clear- 
cut outline disappear in the dim atmosphere of surmise, 
desire, fear, hope, which the spirit of Macbeth eSuses 
around the fact. But his wife sees things in the clearest 
and most definite outline. Her delicate frame is filled 
with high-BtruDg nervous energy.* With her to perceive 
is forthwith to decide, to decide is to act. Having 
resolved upon- her end a practical logic convinces her 
that the means are Imphed and determined. Macbeth 
resolves, and falters back from action ; now he is 
restrained by his imagination, now by his fears, now by his 
lingering velleities towards a loyal and honourable eJtist- 
ence. He is unable to keep in check or put under 
restraint any one of the various incoherent powers of his 
nature, which impede and embarrass each the action of 
the other. Lady Macbeth gains, for the time, sufficient 
strength by throwing herself passionately into a single 
purpose, and by resolutely repressing all that is incon- 
sistent with that purpose. Into the service of evil she 
carries some of the intensity and energy of asceticism, — 
she cuts off from herself her better nature, she ^'ields to 

•. " Acooitling to my notion," Mrs Siddooi wrote, "[Lady Macbeth'* 
beantf] U of that duLractei' which I believe ii generally allowed to be 
inoit cftptiTating to tho other aox— fair, femimne, nay, perhape, even 
fragile." Dr Backuill (hefare he was awaie that Mra Siddona held a 
aimhar opiuius) wrote, " Lady Macbeth was a lady beautiful and deli- 
cate, whose atie vivid pnasion proTea that her orgiuiitatioii wna inatiiict 
with nenre force, unappreaied by weight of Qe«h. Probablj- the ww 
Koall ; for it is the uiiAllBr sort of hoidbd whoae emotiana] fir« ii the 
moat fiero^ and ahe benelf beaia DnoonacioiiH teitdmony Xa the fact 
thai her hand waa little."— Mad Folk of Shakeapeare, p. 45. Sh 
Uaobeth't "daartat ohaak." 
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no weak paltering with conscience. "I hare gi' 
suck," she esclaims, "and know how tender 'tis to Itn'c 
the babe that milks me ; " she is unable to stab Duncan 
because he resembles her father in his sleep ; she is 
appalled bythe copious blood in which the old man lies, and 
the horror of the sight clings to her memory ; the smell 
of the blood is hateful to her and almost inaupportftbte ; 
she had not been without apprehension that her fominine 
nature might fail to carry her through the terrible 
ordeal, through which she yet resolved that it should be 
compelled to pass. She must not waste an atom of her 
strength of will, which has to serve for two murdererB,^— 
for her husband as well as for herself. She puts intdj 
requisition with the aid of wine and of stimulant words 
the reserve of nervous force which lay unused. No 
witches have given her " Hail ;" no airy dagger marshals 
her the way that she is going ; nor is she afterwards 
haunted by the terrible vision of Banqno's gory head. 
As long na her will remains her own she can tlirow her- 
self upon external facts aod maintain herself in ruIatioD 
with the definite, actual surroundings ; it is In her sleep, 
when the will is incapable of action, that she is 
persecuted by the past which perpetually renews itself, 
not in ghostly shapes, but by the imagined recur- 
rence of real and terrible incidents. 

The fears of Lady Macbeth upon the night of 
can's murder are the definite ones, that the munli 
may be detected, that some omission in the pre- 
arranged plan may occur, that she or her husband 
may be summoned to appear before the traces of their 
crime have been removed. More awful considerati( 
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would press in upon her and overwhelm her sanity, but 
' that she forcibly repels them for the time : 

These deeds muat not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make ue duuL 

To her the sight of Duncan dead is as terrible aa to 
Macbeth ; but she takes the dagger from her husband ; 
and with a forced jest, hideous in the self-violence which 
it implies, she steps forth into the dark corridor : 

If he do bleed 
m gild the faces of the grooms withal 
For it must seem their guilL 

" A play of fancy here is like a gleam of ghastly aun- 
stiitie striking across a stormy landscape,"* The knock- 
ing at the gate clashes upon her overstraiued nerves 
and thrills hor ; but she has determination and energy to 
direct the actions of Macbeth, and rouse him from the 
mood of abject depression which succeeded his crime. 
A white flame of resolution glows through her delicate 
organisation, like light through an alabaster lamp : 

Infirm of purpose I 
Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but aa pictuies : 'tis the eye of cluldhood 
That feara a painted devlL 

If the hold which she possesses over her own faculties 
should relax for a moment all would be lost. For 
dreadful deeds anticipated and resolved upon, she has 
strength, but the surprise of a novel horror, on which 
she has not counted, deprives her suddenly of conscious- 
ness ; when Macbeth announces his butchery of Duncan's 

i * ^Lacbcth, Clurendon Prew Editiun, p. 108. 
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grooms tLe lady swoons, — not in feigning but in fiiot,-- 
and is borne away inseniible. 

Macbeth wastes himself in vague, imaginative 
morae: 

Will not great N«ptuDe*e ocean wash tliis blood 
Cleaii from my hanil f No, this ni; baud will rathei' 
The multitudinous aeos incarnadioe, 
Making the gi'e«D one red. 

Thus his imagination serves to dissipate the impressiohn 
of hia consctenca What is the worth of this vague, 
imaginative remorse ? Macbeth retained enough of 
goodness to make him a haggard, miserable criminal ; 
never enough to restrain him from a crima His hand 
soon became subdued to what it worked in, — the blood 
in which it paddled and plashed. And yet the loose 
incoherent faculties ever becoming more and more 
disorganised and disintegrated somehow held together 
till the end. "My hands are of your colour," exclaimg 
Lady Macbeth ; " but I shame to wear a heart so white. 
A little water clears us of this deed." Yet it is she who 
has uttered no large words about "the multitudinous 
seas," who will rise in slumbery agitation, and with her 
accustomed action eagerly essay to remove from her little 
hand its inef!aceable stain, and with her delicate sense 
sicken at the smell of blood upon it, which " all tJie 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten;" and last, will 
loosen tlie terrible constriction of her heart with a sigh 
that longs to be peqietuaL It is the queen, and not 
her husband who is slain by conscience. 

Tet the soul of Macbeth never quite disappears into the 
blackness of darkness. He is a cloud without water, t 
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rie<1 about of winds ; a tree whose fruit witliets, but not 
even to the last quite plucked up by the roots. For the 
dull ferocity of Macbeth ia joyleaa. All his life ha 
gone irretrievably astray, and he is aware of this. His 
suspicion becomea uncontrollable ; his reign la a reign of ' 
terror ; and as he dropa deeper and deeper into the 
solitude and the gloom, his sense of error and misfortune, 
futile and unproductive as that sense is, increases. He 
niovea under a dreary cloud, and all things look gray and 
cold. He has lived long enough, yet he clings to life ; 
that which should accompany old age " as honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends," he may not look to have. 
Finally his sensibility has grown so dull that even the 
intelligence of his wife's death, — tho death of her who 
had" boen bound to him by such close communion in 
crime, — hardly touches him, and seems little more than 
one additional incident in the weary, meaningless tale of 
human life : 

She shoald have di«d here&fter ; 
There would have been a time for buoU a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

I Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

I To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yeat«rda,i'B have lighted fools 
The way to duety denth. Out, out, brief candle I 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That Btruta and frets Iiih hour upon the stage. 
And then ia heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

This world-wearinesa, which has not the energy of 
Timoii's despair, is yet less remote &t)m the joy and 
glory of true living than is the worm-like vivacity of J 
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lago. Macbeth remembere that he once knew 
such a thing as human goodness. He stands a haggard 
shadow against the haodsbreadth of pale sky which 
yields us sufBcient light to see him. But lago rises 
compact with fiend-like energy, seen brightly in the god- 
less glare of helL The end of Macbeth is savage, and 
almost brutal — a death without honour or lovelinesa. 
He fights now not like " Bdlona's bridegroom lapp'd in 
proof/' but with a wild and animal clinging to life : 



They have tied me 
But, bear-like, I n 



o a stake ; I cannot fly, 
A fight the course. 



His followers desert him ; he feels himself taken in a 
trap. The powers of evil in which he had trusted turn I 
against him and betray him. His courage becomes a 
desperate rage. We are in pain until the horribla>1 
necessity is accomplished. 

Sbakspere pursues Macbeth no farther. He does not 
follow him with yearning conjecture, as Mr Browning 
follows the murderer of lua poem, " The Ring and the 
Book," ~ 

Into that sad obacnre aequMtered itate, 
Where God unuiuketi but to te-moke the sottl 
He else mude first m vain. 

Our feet remain on solid Soottish earth. But \ 
new and better era of histoiy dawns. Macbeth and \ 
Siward's son lie dead; but the world goes on. Ths I 
tragic deeds take up their place in the large life of ■ 
country. We suffer no dejection ; " the time is free," 
Sane and strong, we eiftpect the day when Malcolm wiflj 
be crowned at Scoua. 
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Tbo tragedy of King Lear waB estimated by Shelloy, in 
hia Defence of Poetry, as an equivalent in modem litera- 
ture for the trilogy in the literature of Greece with which 
the (Edipus Tyrannus, or that with which the Agamem- 
non stands connected. Kin g Lear is, indeed, the greatest 
single achievement in poetry of the Teutonic, or northern 
genius. By its largeness of conception, and the variety 
of its details, by ita revelation of a harmony existing , 
between the forces of nature and the passions of man, 
by its grotesqueness and its sublimity, it owns kinship 
with the great cathedrals of Gothic architecture. To 
conceive, to compass, to comprehend, at once in 
stupendous unity and in its almost endless variety, a ] 
building tike the cathedral of Rheims or that of Cologne 
is a feat which might seera to defy the most athletic I 
imagination. But the impression which Shakspere's I 
tragedy produces, while equally large — almost monstrous [ 
— and equally intricate, lacks the material fixity and 
determinateness of that produced by these great works I 
in stone. Everything in the tiagt-dy is in motion, and 
the motion is that of a tempest. A grotesque head, 
wliich was peering out upon us fiom a point near at I 
hand, suddenly changes its place and its expression, and I 
now is seen driven or fading away into the distance with 
lips and eyes that, instead of grotesque, appear sad and . 
pathetic All that we see ai'ound us is tempestuously V 
whirling and heaving, yet we are aware that a law pre- ^ 
sides over this vicissitude and apparent incoherence. 
We are confident that there is a logic of the tempest. 
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WViile each thing appears to be torn from its pmj 
place, and to have lost its natural supports and 
instincts, passions, reaflon all wrenched and contoi 
yot each thing in this seeming chaos takes up its place 
with infallible assurance and precision. 

In King Lear, more than in any other of his plays, 
Shakspere stands in presence of the mysteries of human, 
life. A more impatient intellect would have pro] 
explanations of these, A lesa robust spirit would 
permitted the dominant tone of the play to become 
eager or pathetic wistfulneaa respecting the signifii 
of these hard riddles in the destiny of man. Sbakspew' 
checks such wistful curiosity, though it exists discem- 
ibly; he will present life as it is; if life proposes inex- 
plicable riddles, Shakspere's art must propose them alsa 
But while Shakspere will present life as it is, and suggest 
1)0 inadequate explanations of its difficult problems, he 
will gaze at life not only from within, but, if possible, 
also from an estra-mundane, extra-human point of view, 
ftud gazing thence at life, will try to discern what aspect 
this fleeting and wonderful phenomenon presents to the 
eyes of gods. Hence a grand irony in the tragedy of 
liear ; hence all in it that is great is also small ; all 
that is tragically sublime is also grotesque. Hence it 
sees man walking in a vain shadow ; groping in the 
mist ; committing extravagant mistakes ; wandering from 
light into darkness ; stumbling back again from darkness 
into light ; spending hia strength in barren and impotent 
rages ; man in his weakness, his unreason, his afflictit 
his anguish, his poverty and meanness, his everl 
greatness and majesty. Hence, too, the characters, whi 
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they remain individual men and women, are ideal, repre- I 
eentative, typical ; Goueril and Regan, the destructive I 
force, the ravening egoism in fcumanlty wliicli is at war J 
with all goodnesa ; Kent, a clear, unmingicd .fidelity ; j 
Cordelia, unmingled tenderneRs and strength, a pure 
deeming ardour. Aa we read the play, we arc haunted I 
by a presence of something beyond the story of a suffer- 1 
ing old man ; we become dimly aware that the play has f 
Bome vast impersonal significance, like the Proinetheua 
Bound of .^Ischylus, and like Goethe's FausL We 
seem to gaze upon " huge, cloudy symbols of some high 
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What was irony when human life was viewed from 
the outside, extra-mundane point of view, becomes, wheai) 
life is viewed from within. Stoicism. For to Stoicisms 
the mere phenomenon of human existence is a vast piece] 
of unreason and grotesqueness, and from this unreason 
and grotesqueness Stoicism makes its escape by becoming 
indifferent to the phenomenon, and by devotion to the 
moral idea, the law of the soul, which is for ever one i 
with itself, and with the highest reaaon. The ethics of ^I- 
the play of King Lear are Stoical ethics. Shakspere's'*' i 
fidelity to the fact will allow him to deny no pain or Vr /I 
calamity that befalls man. " There was never yet philo-^^^ n 
Bopher Uiat could endure the toothache patiently."" 
He knows that it is impossible to 



better strong mailiieBB in a, silken Ihrend, 
Charm Acbe with nir, and agoay wilh woril«. 

He admits the suffering, the weakneBS of humanity ; but 



* M loh Ado sboat Nothing, A el v. Scti 
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he declares that in the mner law there is a constminiiq 

power Btronger than a silken thread ; in the fidelity of 

pure hearts, in the rapture of lovo and sacrifice, there is 

I I a charm which is neither air nor words, but indeed 

I (] I potent enough to subdue pain, and make calamity ac- 

I ceptable. Cordelia, who utters no word in excess of her 

I actual feeling, can declare, as she is led to prison, bar 

calm and decided acceptance of her lot : 



We aw not the first 
Who, with best tneauing, have incurred the worat ; 
For thee, oppreased King, I am oast down ; 
Mjself could etae ouUfrowa false fortune's frown.* 



1 



But though ethical principles radiate through the play 
of Lear its chief function is not, even indirectly, to teach 
\/ or inculcate moral truth, but rather by the direct pre- 
sentation of a vision of human life and of the enveloping 
forces of nature, to " free, arouse, dilate." We may be 
unable to set down in words any set of truths which we 
have been taught by the drama. But can we set down 
in words the precise moral significance of a fugue of 
Handel, or a symphony of Beethoven ? We are kindled 
and aroused by them ; our whole nature is rjuickened ; 
it passes from the habitual, hard, encrusted, and cold 
condition into "the fluid and attaching state," the state 
in which we do not seek truth and beauty, but attract 
and are sought by them, the state in wbici 
tlioughts stand before us like free children of ( 

* Compaie slao, &s eipreanng the mood in which (utlamity niuit O 
confronted the words of Edfjor. — 

Men nrnst endnre 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 
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017 'We are come,'" * The play or the piece of music 
is not a code of precepts, or a body of doctrine ;"f- it is 
■■a focus where a number of vital forces unite in their 
purest energy." 

In the play of King Lear we oome into contact with 
the imagination, the heart, the soul of ShaJ^^tere, at a 
moment when they attained their most powerful and 
intense vitality. " He was here," Hazlitt wrote, " fairly 
cauj^ht in the web of his own imagination." And being 
thus aroused about deeper things, Shakspere did not in 
this play feel that mere historical verisimilitude was of 
chief importance. He found the incidents recorded in 
history, and ballad, and drama ; he accepted tbcm aa ha 
fooud them. Our imagination must grant Shakspere 
certain postulates, those which the story that had taken 
root in the hearts of the people already specified. The 
old " Chronicle History of King Leir " had asdgned 
ingenious motives for the apparently improbable conduct 
sscribod to the King. He resolves that i^)on Cordelia's 
protesting that she loves him, be will say, "Then, 
daughter, grant me one request, — accept the husband I 
have chosen for you," and thus he will take her at a 
vantage. It would have b^n easy for Shakspere to 
have secured this kind of verisimilitude ; it would have 
been easy for him to have referred the conduct of Lear 
to ingeniously invented motives; he could, if he had 



« 



^B letter ag 
^B lated iati 




■ Ooethe'i Canversations with Eckermum, Feb. 24, ISSl. 

t FUtlie, who ordinsrilj fiodi all preceding critica wrong, uid kim- 
aelf profoundly right, diaaoTen in King Iienr ShakHpere'ii " woruing 
letter agaiuBt n*tiir*liim and p»eado<ratioTulinii ;" Ihe pl>j is trout- f 
lated into a did^ctio diKoiUM oa infidelity. 
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chosen, by psychological fence have turned aside ■ 
weapons of those assailants who lay to his chargi^fl 
improbability and unnaturalness. But then the key- 
note of the play would have been struck in another 
mode. Shakspere did not at all care to justify himself 
by special pleading and psychological fence. The 
sculptor of the Laocoon has not engraved below his 
group the lines of Virgil, which describe the progress of 
the serpent toward his victims; he was interested in 
the supreme moment of the lather's agony, and in the 
piteous effort and unavailing appeal of the children. 
Shakspere, in accordance with his dramatic method, 
drove forward across the intervening accidents toward 
the passion of Lear in all its stages, bis wild revolt, 
against humanity, his conflict with the powers of night 
and tempest, his restoration through the sacred balm c 
a daughter's love. 

Nevertheless, though its chief purpose be to get tliV'fl 
forces of the drama into position before their play upoDkl 
one another begins, the tirat scene cannot be incoherent, f 
In the opening sentence Shakspere gives us clearly to 1 
understand that the partition of the kingdom between 1 
Albany and Cornwall is already accomplished. In the*! 
concluding sentences we are reminded of Lear's "incon-i 
atant starts," of " the unruly waywardness that infirmf 
and choleric years bring with them." It is evidentljT 
intended that we should understand the demand made" 
upon hia daughters for a profession of their love to have 
been a sudden freak of aelf-indulged waywordnesa, in 
vbich there was something of jest, something of unreason, 
Daething of the infirmity which requires demonstraCioiifl 
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; flae heart* Having made the demand, however, it 
must not be refused, Lear's ^^'ill must be opposeless. 
It is the centre, and prime force of his little universp. 
To be thrown out of this pa^onate wilfulness, to be J 
made a passive thing, to be stripped first of affection, | 
then of power, then of home or shelter, last, of reason I 
itself, and finally, to learn the preclousncss of true iovel 
only at the moment when it must be for ever renounced, I 
— such is the awful and purifying ordeal through which 
Lear is compelled to pa^. 

Shakspere " takes ingratitude," Victor Hugo has said, 
" and he gives this monster two heads, Goneril 
and Regan." The two terrible creatures are, howeverj 
distinguishable. Goneril is the calm wield or of 
pitiless force, the resolute initiator of cruelty. R^an \i 
smaller, shriller, fiercer, more eager piece of malice. \ 

* Coleridge writes, "Thafirrt four or five lines of the pUjr lotus know 
that tho trul u bat a trick ; &□<! thst the grouueu of the old King's 
ra^ U in part the natural result of a siU7 trick saddenly and most^ 
oneipectedlf b&ffled and disappointed." Dr Buckaill msjntiung thst 
the piLrtitioD~ of the kingdom is "the Grat act of Lear's devBloping 
insuiity." Sh&keapeareJahrbuch. toL ii, contains ashuri: ondintciest- 
\a% article by Ulrici on " Ludwig Devrient as King Lear." That great 
actor, if Ulrioi might tnut bis own impression, would seem to have 
underatood the first scene of the play in the sense in which Ulrici 
himself etplain* it, m,, that Lear's demand for a declaration of his 
daughters' love was sudden and sportive, made partly to pass the 
until the arrival of Burgundy and France. Having wsigned 
portions t<i (ioDeril and Regan there could not be a serious meaoii 
Lear's woitla to Cordelia,— 

What can yon laji to draw 
A third mote opulent than your sisters T 
The worili Were said with a smile, yet at the same time with a secret 
and clinging desire for the demonstration of love demanded. All the 
is Lear surprised and olfendod by Cnnlelia'e earnest and almost 
jadicial reply. Bnt Cordelia is at once luppreBsing and in thi 
manifesting her Indignation igaliwt her sisters' heartless Batterjr. 
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The tyranny of the elder sister is a cold, persistent " 
presaure, as little affected by tenderness or acmple aa 
the action of some crushing hanuner ; Regan's ferocity is 
more unmeasured, and less abnormal or monatroUK 
Regan would avoid her father, and while she coofroDts 
him alone, quails a little as she hears the old man'i 
curse pronounced against her sister : ^H 



But Goneril knows that a helpless old mtm is only a 
helpless old man, that words are merely words. When, 
after Lear's terrible malediction, he rides away with Ilia, 
train, Goneril, who would bring things to an iastu^i 
pursues her father, determined to see matters out to tli« 
end.* To complete the horror they produce in us, 
these monsters are amorous. Their love la even more 
hideous than their hate. The wars of 



formed a spectacle less prodigious than their mul 
blandishments and caresses, 

S^aa. I know your kdy Joes not love her huabimd ; 
I am Bure of that : and at her late being here 
She gave strange ceillades and moat speaking looks 
To noble Edmund. 

To the last Goneril is true to her character. R( 
is despatched out of lite by her sister ; Goneril thrusts 
her own life aside, and boldly enters the 
ness of the grava 

* It is Gflneril who tint nggvitB the plucking ont 
eyes. The points of ooutrnat between the aistcra are well brought out I 
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Of the secondary plot of this tragedy — the story of 
Oloucestei and his sods — Schlegel has explaioed one 
chief sign!6cance : " Were Lear alone to suffer from his 
daughters, the impression would be limited to the power- 
ful compassion felt hy us for his private misfortune. 
But two such unheard-of examples taking place at the 
same time have the appearance of a great commotion in 
the moral world ; the picture becomes gigantic, and fills 
us with Bucfa alarm as we should entertain at the idea i 
that the heavenly bodies might one day fall from their I 
appointed orhito." * The treachery of Edmund, and tlie 1 
torture to which Gloucester is subjected, are out of the 
course of famihar experience ; but they are commonplace 
and prosaic in comparison with the inhumanity of the 
sisters, and the agony of Lear. When we have climbed 
the steep ascent of Gloucester's mount of passion, we & 
still above us another via dolorosa leading to that 

Wail of eagle-baffling nioitntaia. 
Black, winlrjr, dead, usaeosured, 

to which Lear is chained. Thus the oue story of horror I 
serves as a means of approach to the other, and helps ua I 
to coDceive its magnitude. The two, as ScMegel I 
observes, produce the impression of a great commotioD I 
in the moral world. The thunder which breaks over| 
our head does not suddenly cease to resoimd, but i 
reduplicated, multiplied, and magnified, and rolls awayl 
with long reverberation, 

Shakspere also desires to augment the moral mystery. 
the grand inexplicablenesa of the play. We can assign 

* Lectaroa on Dramatic Art, translated by J, I 





causes to explain the evil in Edmund's heart 
birtk is sliameful, and tbe brand bums into his b< 
and brain. He has been tlirown abroad in the 
and is constrained by none of tho bonds of nature, c» 
memory, of habit or association. * A hard, sceptical 
intellect, uninspired and unfed by the instincts of the 
heart, can easily enough reason away the consciouaaesa- 
of obligations the most sacred. Edmund's thought 
"active as a virulent acid, eating its rapid way throuj 
all the tissues of human sentiment," + His mind 
destitute of dread of the Divine Nemesis. Like lago, 
like Richard HI., he finds the regulating force of the 
the cjo— in the individual will. But that 
terror of the unseen which Edmund scorned as so much 
ijntperstition is "the initial recognition of a. moral taw 
.iBtotmining desire, and checks the hard bold scrutiny of 
unpcifect thought into obligations which can never be 
proved to have any sanctity in the absence of feeling." 
We can, therefore, in some degree account for Edmund's 
bold egoism and inhumanity. What obligation should a 
child feel to the man who, for a moment's selfish 
pleasure, had degraded and stained his entire life ? 
like manner Gloucester's sufferings do not appear to us 
inexplicably mysterious. 

The goda are just, and of our pleasant vices 
plague ua ; 
pliice where thee be gob 



I 



Make inatnmientd t4 
The dark and v 
Cost liiiD his ey 



* Glouccater [Act i., Sceue I) Bays o( Edmund, " Ue h»tti beea Of 

oioe yoftra uid nway h-t ihiiU ogun." 

t ThU and the quotstioD oeit followiiig will be remembered 1 

I of Romola \ tbejr cccnr in that memorable chapter entitli 

I Dileuuna." 
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But having gone to the end of our tether, and 
explained all that is explicable we are met by enigmas 
which will not be explained. We were perhaps some- 
what too ready to 

Take upon <u the mjateiy of tJunga 
Aa if we were God'i spies.* 

Now we are ba£9ed, and how the head in silence. Is it 
indeed the stars that govern our condition ? Upon 
what theory shall we account for the sisterhood of a 
Goneril and a Cordelia ? And why is it that Gloucester, 
whose suffering is the retribution for past misdeeds, 
should be restored to spiritual calm and light, and 
should pass away in a rapture of Diingled gladness, and 
grief, 

Hifl flaVd heart, 

Alacfc 1 too weak the conflict to support ! 

Twiit two extremes of pasNon, joj, aod grief, 

Butst Bniiliiigly, — 

while Lear, a man more sinned agunat than sinning, 
should be robbed of the comfort of Cordelia's love, should 
he stretched to the last moment upon " the rack of this 
tough world," and should expire in the climax of a 
paroxysm of unproductive anguish \ 

Shakspere does not attempt to answer these questions. 
The impression which tbe facts themselves produce, 
their influence to " free, arouse, dilate," seems to 
Shakspere more precious than any proposed explanation 
of the facts which cannot be verified. The heart is 
purified not by dogma, hut by pity and terror. But 
there are other questions which tbe play suggests. If it 

■ Words t& Lear, Act v., Soatt S. 
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be the stars that govern our conditions, if that be indet 
a possibility vhich Gloucester in his first shock and ( 
fusion of mind declares, 

As flies towiuitoD boys are we to the godai 

They kill ub for tbeir sport, 

if, measured by material standards, the innocent and 
guilty perish by a like fate, — what then ? Shall 
yield ourselves to the lust for pleasure ? shaU we orgt 
our lives upon the principles of a studious and pitili 
egoism ? 

1 To these questions tlie answer of Shakspere is cl( 
land emphatic. Shall we stand upon Goneril's side, 
^Apon thai of Cordelia ? Shall wc join Edgar, or join 
ti-aitor \ Shakspere opposes the presence and tbe 
influence of evil not by any transcendental denial of evil, 
but by the presence of human virtue, fidelity, and self- 
sacrificial love. In no play is there a clearer, an 
iiitenaer manifestation of loyal manhood, of strong and 
tender womanhood. The devotion of Kent to hia 
master is a passionate, nnsubduable devotion, which 
might choose for its watchword the saying of Goethe, 
" I love you ; what is that to you 7 " Edgar's nobility 
of nature, is not disguised by the beggar's raga ; 
is the skilftU resister of evil, the champion of right 
the utterance. And if Goneril and Uogan alone wouM 
leave the world unintelligible and desperate, there is , 

One daughter 
Who redeetDB Nuttire from the general curae 
Which twain have brought her to. j 

We feel throughout the play that evil is abnonnal ; pE 
L>fWne which brings down destruction upon itself; that it 
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is without any long career ; that evil-doer is at variance 
with evil-doer. But good ia normal ; for it the career is 
I ioog ; and " all honest and good men are disposed to 
honest and good men, as such." * 
, O thou good Kent, bow sltull I live, and work, 
To match thy goodness ! My life will be too short 
And every measure fail me. 
Kmt. To be ackuowleilged, mAdam, ia o'erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; 
Nor mote, nor clipped, but bo. 
Nevertheleaa. when everything has been said that can I 
be said to make the world intelligible, when we have J 
Btriven our utmost to realise all the possible good that ] 
exists in the world, a need of fortitude remains. 

It ia worthy of note that each of the principal person- 
ages of the play is brought into presence of those raysteri- 
ous powers which dominate life, and preside over human 
destiny ; and each according to his character is made to L 
offer an inteqiretation of the great riddle. Of these in- 
terpretations, none is adequate to account for all the | 
facta. ShaltBpere (differing in this from the old play) 
placed the story in heathen times, partly, we may sur- 
mise, that he might be able to put the question boldly, 
" What ara the gods ? " Edmund, as wo have seen, 
discovers no power or authority higher Uian the will of 
the individual, and a hard trenchant intellect. In the 
opening of the play he utters his ironical appeal : 
I grow i I prosper — 
Now goda stand up for bHBt«rda.t 



I told him the revenging gods 

'Guiiist puricides did bU tbotr thunden bend. 
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It is not until he is mortally wounded, with his brott 
standing ovpr bim, that the recognition of a moral law 
forces itself painfully upon his consciousness, and ho 
makes bis bitter confession of faith : ^^H 

Tbe wheel is come full circle, I am here. ^^H 

His self-indulgent father is, after tbe manner of tbe selfi^^l 
indulgent, prone to Buperetition ; and Gloucester's super- 
stition affords some countenance to Edmund's scepticism. 
"This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when 
we are sick in fortune — often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour — we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and tbe stars, as if we were villains by necessity ; 
fools by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and 
treachera, by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, ^^ 
and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary )i^^^| 
fluenci! ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine tbrusti^^H 
ing-on." ^ 

Edgar, on tbe contrary, the champion of right, ever 
active in opposing evil and advancing the good cause, 
\ discovers that tbe gods are upon tbe side of right, are 
A unceasingly at work in the vindication of truth, and the 
execution of justice. His faith lives through trial and 
disaster, a flame which will not be quenched. And he 
buoys up, by virtue of his own energy of soul, tbe spirit 
of bis father, which, unprepared for calamity, is staggec^ i 
ing blindly, stunned from its power to think, and r 
to sink into darkness, and a welter of chaotic disbt 
Oloucester, in his lirst confusion of spirit, exclaims bitte 
against the divine government : 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods , 

They kill us tor tlieir spiirt. 
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But before the end has come lie " shakes patiently his 
great affliction off ; " he will not quarrel with the " great 
opposelesa wills" of the goda ; nay, more than this, 
he can identify his own will with theirs, he can accept 
life contentedly at their hands, or death. The words of 
Kdgar find a response in his own inmost heart : 

Tbou bappjr f&ther 
Think th&t tha clearest gods, who miUce them honours 

Of men's impOBBibilitiee, have preaerv'd thee. 

And as Edgar, the justiciary, finds in the gods his fellow- 
workers in the esecution of justice, so Cordelia, in whose 5 
t heart love is a clear and perpetual illumination, can tum^^ 
for assistance and co-operancy in her deeds of love to the . 
strong and gentle rulers of the world ; 

O you kind gods. 
Cure this great breach in liis uLused ii&tuie. 

Kent possesses no vision, like that which gladdens 
Edgar, of a divine providence. His loyalty to right has 
something in it of a desperate instinct, which persists in 
Bpit« of the appe&rances presented by the world. Shak- 
Hpere would have us know that there is not any devotion 
to truth, to justice, to charity more intense and real than 
that of the man who is faithful to them, out of the sheer 
spirit of loyalty, unstimulated and unsupported by any 
faith which can be called theological. Kent, who has 
seen the vicissitude of things, knows of no higher power 
presiding over the events of tlie world than fortune. 
Therefore, all the more, Kent clings to the passionate 
instinct of right-doing, and to the hardy temper, the 
fortitude which makes evil, when it happens to come. 
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endurable. 

wor Ja : 



! Eetit, who utters liis thought m ( 



Nothing almost sees miracles 
But misery. 



And the miracle he sees, in his diatreas, is the ap| 

ing succour from France, and the loyalty of Cordeliftlii 

spirit It Ib Kent agjiin, who, characteristically i 

the best of an unlucky chance, exclaims, aa be settle 

himself to sleep in the stocks, 

FortuDi^ good uigtit ; smile ODoe more, turn tby wheel. 
And again : 

It in the atan. 
The stars above us, gcivem our conditiona. 

And agiun (of Lear) : 



Accordingly there is at once an exquisite tendw 
in Kent's nature, and also a certain roughness and 1: 
iiess, needful to protect, from the shocks of lif^ 1 
tenderness of one who finds no refuge in commt 
the higher powers, or in a creed of religious optimism. 

But Lear himseli— the central figure of the tragedy — 
what of him ? What of suifering humanity that 
wandera from the darkneaa into light, and from the 
y light into the darkness / Lear is grandly passive — 
played upon by all the manifold forces of nature 
and of society. And though he ia in part delivered 
from his imperious self-will, and learns at last what 
true love is, and that it exists iu the world — Lewr 
passes a- -ay from our sight, not in any mood of resigna- 
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tioD, or faith, or illuminated peace, but in a piteous 
agony of yearning for that love which he had found only 
to lose for ever. Does Shakapere mean to contrast the 
pleasure in a demonstration of spurious affection in the 
first scene, with the agonised cry for real love iu the la*t 
scene, and docs he wiali us to understand that the ti-ue 
gain from the bitter discipline of liear's old age, was 
precisely this — his acquiring a supreme need of what 
is beat, though a need wLicli finds, as far aa we can 
learn, no satisfaction 7 

We guess at the spiritual significance of the great 
tragic facts of the world, but after our guessing their 
mysteriouaness remains. 

Our estimate of this drama aa a whole, Mr Hudson 
haa said, depends very much on the view we take of the 
. Fool; and Mr Hudson has himself understood Lear's 
•■ poor boy " with such delicate sympathy that to arrive 
at precisely the right point of view we need not go 
beyond his words. "I know not how 1 can better 
describe the Fool than as the soul of pathos in a 
sort of comic masquerade ; one in whom fun and frolic 

are sublimed and idealized into tragic beauty His 

'labouring to outjest Lear's heart-struck injuries' tells us 
that bis wits are set a-dancing by grief; that his jests 
bubble up from the depths of a heart struggling with 
pity and sorrow, as foam enwTeaths the face of deeply- 
troubled waters There is all along a shrinking, 

velvet-footed delicacy of step in the Fool's antics, as if 
awed by the holiness of the ground ; and he seems bring- 
ing diversion to the thoughts, that Le may the better 
steal a sense of woe into the heart. And I am apt clear 
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whether the inspired antics that sparkle from the sm 
of his mind are in more impressive contrast with the 
dark tragic scenes into which they are thrown, like 
rockets into a midnight tempest, or with the under- 
current of deep tragic thoughtfiihieas out of which they 
falteriugly issue and play." * 

Of the tragedy of King Lear a critic wishes to say as 
little as may be ; for in the case of this play, words are 
more than ordinarily inadequate to express or describe its 
true impression. A tempest or a dawn will not be 
analysed in words ; we must feel the shattering fury of 
the gale, we must watch the calm light broadeninj^- 



* SluikeipeaTe'a life. Art, andChukctan, vol. ii., pik 351,352. 

(ollowB. too long to quote, U also exaelleat. 

t lu Victor Hugo's volume of dithynunbic prophesying eutitied 
"William Slmkeapeu^, " a passage upon King Lear (ed, 1869, pp. 
206-209) is particiilttrly note.»orthy. Hia point of view — that the 
tragedy is " Cordelia," not " King Lear," that the old King is only an 
occasion tor his dnnghtur— is absolutely wrong ; but the crititTsm, not- 
iritliHtandiiig, catcbea largeoess and passian from the play. "Etqaelle 
figure que te p^re '. qaelle cariatide ! Cast I'honune conrb^. n ne fait 
quo cbaogEr de lardeaux, toajoiini plna lonrda. Plus le vieillard faiblit, 
pins le poida aagmente. II vit sous la surcharge. H porte d'aborti 
I'empim, puis 1' ingratitude, pnia risolement, puis le d^sespolr, puis la 
faim et la saif. puis la folie, puis touts la nature. Lea Quizes viuiuient 
BUT u t^te, lea foists raccableot d'ombre, ronragan s'abat sur aa 
Duque, I'orage plombe boq manteau, la pluie p^ sur »«■ tpaulaa, il 
marche pliiS et hagard, comme s'il avait Iub deax geuoui de la nidt sor 
aan dun. Eperdn et immeuse, il jette aux bourraaques et am gr£lea m 
cri ^pique : Ponrquoi me baissez-vous, temp^tes T ponrqnoi me per- 
a^cutei-vouB? rotu n'^r* pas nu» fiUtt, Et alora, c'est fini ; ta lueor 
H'eteint, la raison ao d^onrage, et a'en va, Lear est ea cnfaooe. Ah ! 
il eat enfant, ce vieillard. E^ biea ! il lui faut one mjit«. Sa Gl]« 
paralt. 8oD unique lille. Cordelia. Car lea deux autres, ICeguie et 
Ooneril ue sont plus sea lillss que de la quantity uteesaaire poor avoir 
droit au nom de parricides." For the descriptioa of "I'adorable 
sJlaiteaient," "the matoroity of the daughter over the father," m^. 
what follows, p. 208, 
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And the sensation experienced by the reader of King 
Lear resembles that produced by some grand natural 
phenomenon. The effect cannot be received at second 
hand ; it cannot be described ; it can hardly be sug- 
gested.* 

* In ftdditios to Ute medical itodiM of Lear*! cue by Doctora Bnck- 
QJll and Kellogg, we may mention the " Eiinig Lear " of Dr Cart Stark, 
(Stnttgart, 1871) favontably notioed in ShalcMpeare Jahrbach. Vol tL, 
and again by HeiBmer in hit (tady o( the pUy, Shakeapaara Ji^bnch, 
Vol viL, pp. 110-llS, 



CHAPTER VL 

THE ROMAN PLAYS. 



Thk two books which contributed the largest material 
towards the building-up of Shakspere's art-structure 
were the Chroniclea of HoUnshed, a. quarr; worked 
by the poet previous to 1600; and North's trans- 
latioQ of Plutarch's Lives, a quarry worked after 
1600, To this latter source we owe Julius Csesar. 
CoriolanuB, Antony and Qeopatra, and, in part, Timon 
of Athens, Shakspere treated the material which lay 
before him in Holinshed and in Plutarch with reverent 
care. It was not a happy falsifying of the facts of 
history to which he, as dramatist, aspired, but an 
imaginative rendering of the very facts themselves. 
Plutarch he follows even more studiously and closely 
than he followed Holinshed. Yet it is to be noted 
that, while Shakspere is profoundly faithful to Roman 
life and character, it is an ideal truth, truth spiritual 
rather than truth material, which he seeks to discover. 
His method, as critics have pointed out, is widely 
ditferent from that of his contemporary, Ben Jonson. 
Mr Knight, treating this subject, has said, "Jonson 
has left us two Roman plays produced essentially upon 
a different principle. In his Sejanus there is scarcely 




' a speech or an incidEmt that ib not derived from the ' 
aDcient authorities ; and JoDson's own edition of the 
play ifi crowded with references as minute aa would 
have been required from any modem annalitit . . . 
pi a characters . . . are mode io apeak accordiug to the 
very words of Tacitua and Suetoniua ; but they are 
not hving men." * Shakspere waa aware that his per- 
Bonages must be men before they were Romans ; he 
felt that the truth of poetry must be vital and self- 
evidencing ; that if it has got hold of the fact, no refer- 
ence to authority will make the validity of the foct 
more valid. He knew that the buttressing up of art 
with erudition will not give stability to that which must j 
stand by no aid of material props and stays, but, if at 
all, by virtue of the one living soul of which it is the 
body. 

The German Romanticist critic Franz Horn has said 
that the hero of Shakspere's King John " stands not in 
the list of personages, aud could not stand with them. 
. . . The hero is England." Mr Knight adds, that the 
hero of Shakspere's great classical trilogy is Rome. 
Important, however, as the political significance doubtless 
is there is something more important Whether at any 
time Shakspere was concerned as deeply about corporate 
life, — ecclesiastical, political, or even national, as he waa 
about the life and destiny of the individual man, may 
well be quGstioDod. But at this time the play of social 
forces certainly did not engage his imagination with 
exclusive or supreme interest. The struggle of patrician 

1 pk'hei&D is not the subject of Coriolanus, and 
• Clutrloi Kofgtit. Stndiet of S}uJap«re, ISSl, p. 405. 
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tragedy resolvea itself by no solution of tbat politii 
problom, PrimariJy the tragedy is that of an individual 
soul. It is important to note the dates of these play^ 
Julius CiPsar, which Malone assigned to the year 1607, 
is now with good reason carried back as early as 1601, 
and thus it lies side by side in point of time with. 
Hamlet.* Aft«r an interval of seven years or upwards, 
the second of the Roman Plays, Antony and Cleopatia, 
was written.t The events of Roman history connect 
Antony and Cleopatra immediately with Julius Csesar ji 
yet Shakspere allowed a number of years to pass, durii 
which he was actively engaged as author, before 

* Mr Halliwell pointed oat the fallowing linea in Weever' 
of Martyra," 160!,— 

Tfae many-headed mnltitnde were drawn 
Bj Bmtiu' speech, that CEeBikr was ambitioiil ; 
When eloquent U ark Aatony had sbowD 
Bia virtues, who but Brutus then waa vicionsT 
The theory of Mr Fleay (New SbaksperB Society's TranaactiDiia, 
1S74] that oar present Jutiai Ctesar i> a play of ShakBpete'i altered by 
Ben JoQsoo aboat 1607, is ansapported by any sufficient eridanoe, 
internal or extemaL DoUus dates Julius C»sar "before December 
1604." 

+ Thoro is an entry in the Stationers' Registers, by Edward Bloont^ 
May 20, 1G08, of "a book* called Antony and Cleopatra." Thu ia 
generally supposed to have been ShalLspere's play, (so Malone, Chalmeta, 
Drake. Collier, Delius, Oervinus, Hudson, Fleay and others). Knight 
and Verplonclc assign a later date. Mr Halliwell on oomparing the 
early editions of North's PluUrch— 15TD, 1595, 1603, IG13— noticed 
mimy small differences between them, "and in one case, in Coriolaniu, 
hit on a word ' vnfortunato,' altered by the 1612 edition from the 
former one's ' vnfortuBataly, ' which 'vnfortunato' was the word naed 
by Shakspere in his tragedy of Coriolanus. This was therefore /trrntil 
/urt« evidence tbat Shakspere used the 1613 edition of North for tua 
Coriotanne, if not (or his other Roman plays." (TransaotiouB of U)« 
New Shakspere Society.) Mr Patoa claims for a copy of Nurtli's 
Flataroh now in the Greenock library the hanour of having been Shsk- 
m copf. In it appear the initials W.8. ; :* » a copy of 
■•ditiuii. 
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seems to have thought of his second Roman play. What 
is the siguificaDce of this fact? Does it not mean that 
the historical coimectioQ waa now a connection too J 
external and too material to carry Shak§pere on from | 
subject to subject, as it had Gu£Bced to do while be waa I 
engaged upon bis series of English historical plays % 
The profouudest concerns of the individual houI were 
now pressing upon the imagination of the poet. Dramas / \ 
now written upon subjects taken from biatory hecs>m«/ 
not chronicles but tragedies. The moral interest was 
supreme. The spiritual material dealt with by Sbak- 
spere's imagination in the play of Julius Ciesar lay wide j 
apart firom that which forms the centre of the Antony I 
and Cleopatra. Therefore the poet was not earned J 
directly forward from one t« the other. 

But having in Macbeth (about ltiU6), studied the ruia J 
of a nature which gave fair promise in men's eyes of great- I 
nesB and nobility, Shakapere, it may be, proceeded directly | 
to a similar study in the case of Antony. In the nature of ' 
Antony aa in the nature of Macbeth, there is a moral 
fault or flaw which circumstances discover, and which in 
the end works bis destruction. Id each play the pathos 
is of the same kind, — it lies in the gradual severing of 
a man, through the lust of power, or through the lust of , 
pleasure, from his better self. By tbe side of Antony 
as by Macbeth's side there stood a terrible force, in 
the form of a woman, whose function it was to realise ^ 
and ripen the unorganised and undeveloped evil of hiB J 
souL Antony's sin was an inordinate passion for enjoy-J 
ment at the expense of Roman virtue and manly I 
energy ; a prodigality of heart, a superb egoism of I 
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pleasure. After a brief interval Shakspere went on to 
apply hia ima^jdnatioo to the mveatigatiag of another 
form of egoism — not the egoism of self-difiFuaion but ol 
self-concentration. As Antony betrays himself and his 
cause through his sin of indulgence and lasity, ac 
Coriolanus does \'iolence to his own soul, and to his 
country through Lis sin of haughtiness, rigidity, and 
inordinate pride, Thus an ethical tendency connects 
theae two plays which are also connected in point of 
time. WTiile Antony and Cleopatra, although histori- 
cally a continuation of Julius Ctesar, stands separated 
from it, both in the chronological order of Shakspere's 
plays, and in the logical order assigned by successive 
developments of the con.science, the intellect and the 
imagination of the dramatist. 

The theme of the English historical plays is the suc- 
cess and the failure of men to achieve noble practical 
ends. Shakspere observed that there are two classes of 
men in the world—those who use the right means for 
effecting their ends, who, if they want fruit, plant fruit- 
trees ; and, secondly, those who will not accept the fact, 
who try to get fruit by various ingenious methods, only 
not by planting fruit-trees. Suocesa in the visible mate- 
rial world, the world of noble positive action, is the 
ineasnre of greatness in the English historical plays ; and 
the idejtl, heroic character of those plays is that of the 
king who BO gloriously succeeded, — Henry V. But in 
the tragedies, the men who fail are not necessarily leas 
worthy of admiration than the men who succeed. Octa- 
vius, who deals skilfully with life, and is misled 1 
enthusiasms whose cool heart does not disturb hi 
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cient hand, who acea the fact with clear-cut edges, and I 
achieves the neceasarj deed with logical precision, which I 
is pitiless but not cruel,— Octavius is succesafiil. Yetws 1 
should rather fail with Bnitus. Prosperity or adversity 
in the material world is here a secondary a£Fair, By 
this time Shakspere himself, by use of means which he 
would not reject, however distasteful they were, 
succeeded : he had practically mastered life from the 1 
mat«rial point of view. But the breaking down or the 
building up of character seemed to him, now more than 
ever befnre, of supreme importance. 

In Julius Ctesar, Shakspere makes a complete imagina- 
tive study of the case of a man predestined to failure, who 
nevertheless retains to the end the moral integrity which 
he prized as his highest possession, and who with each new i 
error advances a fresh claim upon our admiration and f 
our love. To maintain the will in a fruitful relation with 
facts, that was what Romeo couJd not do, because he | 
brooded over things as they reflected and repeated them- 
selves in his own emotions ; what Hamlet could not do, 
because he would not, or couJd not come into direct 
contact with events, but studied them as they eudle.<wly 
repeated and reflected themselves in his own thinking, j 
Henry V. had been a ruler of men, because, possessing a I 
certain plain genius for getting into direct relation with 
concrete fact, and possessing also entire moral soundness, 
his will, his conscience, his intellect, and his enthusiasms 
had all been at one, and had all tended to action. Shak- 
spere 's admiration of the great men of action is immense, 
because he himself was primarily not a man of action. 
He is stem to all idealists, because he was aware that he i 
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might too easily yield himself to the tendeacies of an 
idealist. When Shakspere feels himself shooting up too 
rapidly he "stops" himself, a& gardeoers do a plajit, 
that he may throw out shoots below, and iucrease 
sireogth and masslveoess. If his feelings begin 
idealise, he stops them, in order that by coming into 
more fruitful relation with fact he may add force auj 
amplitude to his feelings If his ideas tend to become ab- 
stract and notional, he plunges them into concrete matter 
in order that they may enrich and vitalise themsolvf 
Against his idealising tendency Shakspere constantl' 
plays off his humour, resolved that he will not let hi 
self escape from the real world, and from the whole 
it But with his sternness to idealists there is mil 
a passionate tenderness. He shows us remorseli 
their failure, but while they fail we love them. 

Shakspere "stops" himself, because he has entire con6- 
deuce in the vigour of both his intellect and of his heart, 
and also in the good powers of this present world. He 
does not suppose that his thoughts will be less strong and 
fruitful because be plunges his ideas back into concrete 
fact. He does not suppose that he will cease to love 
becauses he chooses to see things as they are, and each 
thing on every side, rather than refine things away into 
the al)stractions of the heart, which are desired by thA 
purist or the sentimentjilist. He does not fear that 
will may grasp things with less energy or less tenaat 
because he knows his purpose, and can refrain. 
accordingly, while we may note many particulars wl 
distinguish Sliakspere's later writings from those of 
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earlier yean, the great distinction of all is this, that his 
power of thought, while losing none of its litheness and 
celerity, became, as time went on, more massive and 
sternly capable of endurance, so that he dared to con- 
front the most awful probletos of life, and could at will 
either stoically detain his mind from contemplation of 
the unknown, or could brood upon it with long and 
wistful intensity ; and at tiie same time his feelings, 
increasing in ardour and swiftness, grew in massivenesa 
and complexity, until from such lyric melody of passion 
as reaches us fr^m Borneo and Jidiet we make transition 
to the orchestral symphony of emotion which envelops us 
when we approach King Lear. 

Brutus is the political Girondin, He is placed in con- 
trast with his brother-in-law Cassiua, the political Jacobin. 
Brutus is an idealist; he lives among books; he nourishes 
himself with philosophies; he is secluded from the im- 
pression of facts. Moral ideas and principles are more 
to him than concrete realities ; he is studious of self- 
perfection, jealous of the purity of his own character, 
unwilling that so clear a character should receive even 
the apparent stain of misconception or misrepresentation. 
He is, therefore, as such men are, too much given to 
explanation of his conduct. Had he lived he would 
have written an Apology for his life, educing evidence, 
with a calm superiority, to prove that each act of his life 
proceeded from an honourable motive. Cassius, on the 
contrary, is by no means studious of moral perfection. 
He is frankly envious, and hates Casar. Yet he is not 
ignoble. Brutus loves him, and the love of Brutus is a 
patent which establishes a man's nobility : 
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The last of a]l the Bomans, fare thee well r 
It ia imponible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy f«ll(iw.* 

AlJ Cassius lias one who will die for him. Titia 
crowns the dead brow of the couspirstor : 

Bmtus come apace, 
And see how I regatiled CaiuB C^saius. 
By yuor leave, gods — this is a Ronian's part t 
Cone Caasia^ sword, and find Titiuias' heart. 

Cassius has a swift and clear perception of tlic : 
He is not, like Brutus, a theorist, but " a great observ 
who "looks quite through the deeds of men." Bm 
lives in the abstraction, in the idea ; Caaaiiis lives in t 
concrete, in the fact, 

The conapiracy haa been conceived and bato 
by Cassius. The one thing wanting to the com 
rators, as he perceives, is moral elevation, and 
prestige which would be lent to the enterprise by a d 
interested and lofty soul like that of Brutus. The t 
b the feast of Lupercal, and Antony is to run in \ 
games. Ciesar passes by, and as he passes a soothsaji|| 
calls in shrill tones from the press of people, " Bevr 
the Ides of March." Ciesar summons bira forward, ( 
in his face, and dismisses him with authoritative gestoi 
" He is a dreamer ; let us leave him : pass." It i 
evidently intended that Coesar shall have a foible i 
supposing that he can read off character from the £ 
of men : 

Yond Caasius hna a leuu uad bungr; looh. 

* ThcM line* are token almost woni for word from N'orth'a Plut 
Beaidm having read Plutarch it seems probable that Shakspera 1 
■djoainted with the traoalation of Appian, lt>76k from whioh be probl' 
obtained the hints for bis gc«at apeechea of Brataa and of Antcay- 




Ctesar need not condescend to the ordinary ways i 
obtaining acquaintance with facts. He asks no question 
of the soothsayer. He takes the royal road to knowledge, 
— intuition- This self-indulgence of his own foibles ia, , 
aa it were, symbolized by his physical infirmity, which I 
hB admits in lordly fashion — " Come on my right hand, J 
for this ear is deaf." Cfesar is entitled to own such a I 
foible as dea&esa ; it may pass well with Ciesar. If I 
men would have bim hear them, let them come to hia I 
right ear. Meanwhile, things may be whispei'ed which I 
it were well for him if he strained an ear — right or left I 
— to catch. In Shakspere'a rendering of the character 
of Csesar, which has considerably bewildered his critics, 
one thought of the poet would seem to be this, — that 
unless a man continually keeps himself in relation with J 
facts, and with his present person and character, he may I 
become to himself legendary and mythical. The real I 
man CEesar disappears for himself under the greatness of J 
the Ciesar myth. He forgets himself as he actually is, I 
and knows only the vast legendary power named Ciesar. I 
He is a numen to himself, speaking of Caesar iu the I 
third person, as if uf some power above and behind hia 1 
consciousness. And at this very moment — ao ironical I 
is the time-spirit — Cussius is cruelty insistiug to Bnitua I 
upon all those infirmities which prove this god no more I 
than a pitiful mortal I 

Julius Csesar appears in only three scenes of the play. 1 
In the first acene of the third act he dies. Where ha 
does appear the poet seems anxious to insist upon iJia 
weakness rather than the strength of Csesar. He swoons 
when the crown ia offered to him, and upon his recovery 
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enacts a piece of stagey heroism ; he suffers from I 
falling sickness ; he is deaf; his body does not retain its 
early vigour. He is subject to the vain hopes and vain 
alarms of superstitioti . His manner of speech is pompous 
and arrogant ; he accepts flattery as a right; he vacillates, 
while professing unalterable constancy; he has lost in 
part his gift of perceiving facts, and of dealing efficiently 
with men, and with events. Why is this t And why 
is the play, notwithstanding, " Julius Caaar ?" Why 
did Shakspere decide to represent in such a light the 
chief man of the Roman world t Passages in other plays 
prove that Shakspere had not really misconceive*! " the 
mightiest Julius," " broad-fronted Cffisar," the conqueror 
over whom " Death makes no conquest." * " The poet," 
writes Qervinus, " if he intended to make the attempt of 
the republicans his main theme, could not have ventured 
to create too great an interest in Caesar ; it was necessary 
to keep him in the background, and to preeent tluU vieto 
of him tvhich gave a reason for iJu oonspirae^. 
According even to Plutarch, . . , Ctesar'a character 
altered much for the worse shortly before his death, and 
Shakspere has represented him according to thia sug- 
gestion," -f Mr Hudson offers a somewhat similar 
explanation. "I have sometimes thought that the 
policy of the drama may have been to represent Ciesar 
not as lie was indeed, but as he roust have appeared to 
the conspirators ; to make ua see him as they saw him, 
in order that they, too, might have fair and equal 

* Kunlet, Act L, Sctne 1 ; Antony ind Cleopatn, Ad L, Sotnt R ; 
K, Iticbu-d III.. Act til, Sceiu I. 
t Oorviaiu. SluiLospearo Commcntarica, 1803, vol ji, p. 3- 
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judgment at our bands. For Caesar was literally too 
great to be seen by them, save as children often see 
bugbears by nioonhght, when their inexperienced eyes 
are mocked with air." And Mr Hudson believes that 
he can detect a "refined and subtile irony;" diffusing 
itself through the texture of the play ; that Brutus, a 
sballoir idealist, should outshine the greatest practical 
genius the world ever saw, can have no other than an 
ironical significance. 

Neither Gervinua nor Mr Hudson has solved the 
difficulty. Julius Cfesar is indeed protagonist of the 
tragedy : but it is not the Ciesar whose bodily pre- 
sence is weak, whose mind is declining in streogth 
and sure-footed energy, the Csesar who stands exposed 
to all the accidents of fortune. This bodily presence 
of Ciesar is but of secondary importance, and may be 
supplied when Jl actually passes away, by Octavius as its 
substitute. It is the spirit of Csesar which is the 
dominant power of the tr^edy ; against this — the spirit 
of Ciesar — Brutus fought ; but Bnitus, who for ever errs 
in practical politics, succeeded only in striking down 
Cassar's body ; he who had been weak now rises as pure 
spirit, strong and terrible, and avenges himself upon the 
conapiratora. Tlie contrast between the weakness of 
Cesar's bodily presence in the first half of the play, and 
the might of his spiritual presence in the latter half of 
the play, is emphasized and perhaps over-emphasized by 
Shakapere. It was the error of Brutus that he failed to 
perceive wherein lay the true Ctesarean power, and acted 
with short-sighted eagerness and violence. Mark Antony, 
over the dead body of his lord, announces what is to follow: 
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Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury und tierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the portd of Italy ; 

And CiEBBr's spirit, ranging tor revenge. 

With Ate by his aide come hot from hell, 

Shall in these conhnee with a monnrch's voice 

Cry " Havoc," and let slip the doge of war. 

The ghgst of Csesax (deaignateti by Plutarch only tlw 

" evill spirit " of Brutus), which appears on the olght 

before the battle of Philippi, serves as a kind of visible 

symbol of the vast posthumous power of the dictator. 

Cassiiis dies with the words: 



Brutus, when he looks upon the dead face of his brotfai 
exclaims : 

Julius Ciesar thou art tnighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, ami turns our swor 
In our own pruijer entnula. 

Finally, the little effort of the aristocrat republicatm 
sinks to the ground foiled and cnished by the foice 
which they had hoped to abolish witli one violent blow. 
Brutus dies : 

Oeaar, now lie t 

1 klU'd not thee with half bo Rood a will, 

Brutus dies ; and Octavius lives to reap the fruit wh( 
see<l had been sown by his great predecessor. With strii 
propriety, therefore, the play bears the name of Julii 
Cffisar* 

* 1 nm in gnat part indebted for this explanation of tile difficulty to 
tlin article Die Dramatieche Einheit tin Julius Casar, by Dr Albert Lbd- 
ucr, in the Jahrbuch der UuutacUen Shokciipeare-GeBellKhait, Voi ii. 
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Brutus has seen Antony going to the course where 
he ia to run with others. The feast of Lupercal io 
honour of the god Pan is heing celebrated, and Antony 
is present as chief of one of the companies of priests. 
The Stoic Brutus looks upon all this as ao offence. He 
despises Antony, because Antony ia "gamesome," and 
he loves the dignified gravity of his own character : 

Co*. Will you go Bee the order of the course 1 

Bra. Not I. 

Cai. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome ; Z do lack some part 

Of that quick epirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, CataiuB, your dedrea ; 

FU leave you. 

Antony is a man of genius without moral fibre; 
a nature of a rich, sensitive, pleasure-loving kind; the 
prey of good impulses and of bad ; looking on life as a 
game, in which he has a distinguished part to play, and 
playing that part with magnificent grace and skill He 
is capable of personal devotion (though not of devotion to 
an idea), and has indeed a gift for subordination, — subor- 
dination to a Julius Cseaar, to a Cleopatra. And as he 
has enthusiasm about great personalities, so he has a 
contempt for inefficiency and ineptitude. Lepidus is to 
him "a slight, unmeritable man meet to be sent on 
errands," one that is to be talked of not as a person, but 
as a property. Antony possesses no constancy of self- 
esteem ; he can drop quickly out of favour with him- 
self; and being without reverence for his own type of 

pp. 90-05. Dr Ijndner full howerer to bring oat the relation of 
Shakapere'a conooption of Cnur in tiii* play to the character and act of 
Brutna. 
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cliaracter, and being endowed with a fine versatility 
perception and feeling, he can admire qualities the moatl 
remote from his own. It is Antony who utters the {log^' 
over the body of Brutus at Philippi. Antony ia not with* 
out an aesthetic sense and imagination, though of a soi 
what unspiritual kind : he does not judge men by a severe 
moral code, but he feeb in an *eathetic way the grace, 
the splendour, the piteous interest of the actors in the 
exciting drama of life, or their impertinence, ineptitude 
and comicality ; and he feels that the play is poorer by 
the loss of so noble a figure as that of a Brutus, But 
Brutua, over whom his ideals dominate, and who is bli 
to facts which are not in harmony with his theory of 
universe, is quite unable to perceive the power for good 
or for evil that is lodged in Antony, and there is in the 
great figure of Antony nothing which can engage or 
interest his imagination ; for Brutua's view of life is not 
imaginative, or pictorial, or dramatic ; but wholly 
ethical The fact that Antony abandons himself to 
pleasure, is "gamesome," reduces him in the eyes of 
Brutus to a very ordinary person, — one who ia silly or 
stupid enough not to recognise the first principle of 
human conduct, the need of self-mastery ; one against 
whom the laws of the world must fight, and who is 
therefore of no importance. And Brutus was right with 
respect to the ultimate issues for Antony. Sooner or 
later Antony must fall to ruin. But before the mora! 
defect in Antony's nature destroyed hia fortune much 
was to happen. Before Actium might come Philippi, 

The procession passes on ; Csesar and Antony are out 
of sight i Bnitus and Cassiua are left alone. 
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complaiDs of want of warmth and gentleness in the bear- 
ing of Brutus towardfl him of late. The manner of aelf- 
restraint habitual to Brutus b noticeable, hia grave 
courtesy, and desire for a sincere explanation and vindi- 
cation of himself, Cassiua now endeavours to gain over 
Brutus to the conspiracy, avoiding any suggestion of an 1 
interested motive, but holding up aa it were a mirror in 
which Brutus may see himself reflected, and thence infer 
what lofty achievement is expected by Rome from one so 
noble. Aa his own credentials Caasius puts forward his 
freedom from those vices which Brutus most contemns, 
i if there were no dangers from the man whose life is 
not lax, ostentatious and self-indulgent : 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus. 
Were I tx eomnion lauglier, or did use 
To Btale with ordinary oatha mj love 
To every new protester j if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hng them hold 
And after scandal them, or if you know 
That I profetw myself iii banqueting 
To ail the rout, then bold me dangei'ouB. 

It is noteworthy that while Cassius thus plays with 
Brutus and secures him, almost using him as his tool, 1 

fully conscious of the superiority of Brutus. The 
very weakntsses of Brutus come from the nobility of his 
nature. He cannot credit or conceive the base facta of 
He haa no instrument by which to gauge the 
littleness of little souls. 

The last scene of the first act brings us to the tem- | 
pestuous night of prodigies which preceded the death of | 
Julius Caesar. Casca appears with the superficial garb J 
of cynicism dropt Does Shakspere in this play meao I 
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to signify to us unobtrusively that the philosophical cree 
which a man professes grows out of his character andjl 
circumstances as far as it is' really a portion of his o 
being ; and that aa far as it is received by the inteilecLfl 
in the calm of hfe &om teachers anil schools, such i 
philosophical creed does nut adhere very closely to tli»S 
soul of a man, and may, upon the pressure of events or J 
of passions, be cast aside ? The Epicurean Cassius tft.g 
shaken out of hia philosophical scepticism by the \ 
t«nl8 which appeared upon the march to Philippi : 

You kuDW that I held Epicurus atroDg, 
Aud bis opiniun ; now I change mj mind, 
And partlj credit things that do presBge. 

The Stoic Brutus, who by the rules of his philosophyJ 
blamed Cato for a self-inflicted death, nms upon bts 
own sword and dies. The dramatic self-consistency ( 
the characters created by certain writers is to be noticed j,I 
we must notice in the case of Shakspcre, as a piece of'9 
higher art, the dramatic inconsistency of his characten. ,1 
In the preceding scene, describing in his cynical mot 
the ceremony at which an oflfer of the crown was i 
to Ctesar, Casca utters himself in prose ; here Shakspc 
puts verse into his mouth. " Did Cicero say anything % "• 
Cassius inquired in the preceding conversation, and C 
answered with curt scorn, "Ay, he spoke Greek," 
now 80 moved out of himself is Casca by the portents ( 
the night, that he enlarges himself and grows effusive I 
tliis very Cicero, the recollection of whom he had > 
missed with such impatient contempt. 

Cicero passes along the streets perceiving no i 
than a storm from which it is prudent that an old ; 
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shoulil be housed ; hia spirit is insulated by a thin, i 
conducting web of scepticism and intellectuality from the 
electric atmosphere of the time. This electric atmosphere 
plays through every nerve of Casaius. His energy of 
brain and limb is stimulated and intensified, until it 
needs to relieve itself in movement. It is to him a 
night of high-strung delight. Besides, Cassius has much 
work to do, and the tempest suits his purposes : 

For my part, I have waUc'd about the Btreeta, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 
And thus, unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar'd my boBOm to the thuader-atone ; 
And when the cross blue lightning eeem'd to open 
The breaft of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in tie aim and very flash of it. 

Brutus is in his orchard alone. He has stolen awa^ 
from Portia ; he is seeking to master himself in solitude, 
and bring under the subjection of a clear idea and a 
definite resolve the tumultuary powers of his nature, 
which have been roused and thrown into disorder by the 
BUggestiona of Cassius. In the soliloquy of Bnitus, after 
he has been left atone, will bo found an excellent example 
of the peculiar brooding or dwelling style which Sli&k- 
spere appropriated at this period to the soliloquies of men. 
The Boliloquics of his women are conceived in a diflferent J 
manner. Of this speech Coleridge has said, "I do not atl 
present see into Shakspere's motive, his voixonal^, or iaj 
what point of view he meant Brutus' character to appear." 
Shakspere's motive is not far to seek. He wishes tol 
show upoD what ground? the political ideahst act&^l 
Brulus resolves that Ciesar shall die by his hand as thaN 
conclu^on of a series of hypotheses ; there is, afi it werfl 
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a sorites of abstract principles about ambition, anv 
power, and reason, aod affection ; finally, a profotiDd 
BuapicioQ of Caesar ia engendered, and bis death is de- 
creed. It is idealists who create a political terror; they J 
are free from all desire for blood-shedding; but to theiK^ 
the lives of men and women are accidents ; the lives <] 
ideas are the true realities ; and, armed with an abstra 
principle and a suspicion, they perform deeds which a 
at once beautiful and hideous : 



That lowlineBs ia young AmbiUou'a ladder, 
Whereto the climber- upward turns hia face ; 
But when lie once attaine the utmost rooud, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
LookB in the clou da, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascsud ; ao CteHar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent 1 

The written instigations which Cassius has caused bo J 
be thrown in at Brutus' window add the final cod- 1 
firmation to his resolve ; and at this moment theJ 
conspirators enter. While Brutus and Cassius conveisef 
apart, and the others aie turned in the direction i 
the east, the first grey lines of morning begm doubb-^ 
fully to fret the clouds. Nature, with her ministries 
of twilight and day-dawn, suffera no interruption of 
her calm, beneficent operancy, and, after tempest, 
another moinlng is broadening for all Rome. CaK 
poicita his sword toward the Capitol, and at the sam 
moment the sun arises. " Is thei-e not," asks Mr Craik, 
" some allusion, which the look and tone of the speakei 
might express more clearly than h's words, to the great ] 
act about to be performed in the Capitol, and the change j 
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as of a new day th&t vis expected to follow it ?" Ob- 
serve how strongly Shakspere marks the passage of time 
up to the moment of Cassar's death ; night, dawn, eight 
o'clock, uiike o'clock, that our suspense may be height- 
ened, And our interest kept upon the strain. 

It is characteristic of Brutus that he will allow no 
oath to be taken by the conspirators. He who has been 
all his life cultivating reliance on the will apart from 
external props, cannot now fall back for support upon the 
objective bond of a vow or pledge. Their enterprise 
looks more clear and beautiful in the light of its own 
coun^e and justice than when associated with a vulgar 
formula of words : 

Do not Bt^n 
The even virtue of our enteqiriH, 
Nor the insuppresfdve mettle of our apirits, 
To think that or our wue, or oar perform&nco 
Did need an oath. 

Cassius now proposes to bring Cicero into the plot ; 
Casca, Oinna, and Metellus Cimber warmly concur. 
Brutus objects (and it is to be noticed that Shakspere 
did not obtain from Plutarch this fine trut) : 

0, naxoe him not ; let us not bre^k with him ; 

For Ke will never follimi ant/tking 
That othtr men btgin. 

And by mere force of his moral authority, Brutus carriee 
his point. So again with the next matter under dis- 
cussion. Cassius estimating the importance of Antony 
justly urges that Antony should perish with Ctesar. 
But Brutus again objects. The political Qirondin is not 
waning against men but ^umt ideas : 
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Let ns be Bscrifieei's, but not butchere, C^iu. 
We all slaud up agoiiiBt the apirit of CieBar ; 



And in the spirit o£ m 






Besicies, apart from Ciesar, Antony can do aothii^. I 
In he not given " to sports, to wildness. and roucb com- 
pany," and therefore an inaignificant persoE? A short- 
eigbted idealism ! Yet it was better that Brutus should 
die with foiled purpose at Philippi than that he should 
sully the brightness of his virtue by the stain of what 
seemed to him needless bloodshed ding. Like the 
Girondin that he is, Brutus trusts to moral forces and 
ideas, which operate in the real world in a large incalcul- 
able way, unlike that allowed for in any of our idealistia.v 
schemes of the world. While committing an act i 
violence against constituted authority, Brutus fails toij 
perceive the necessary consequences of that act. Cassiu 
who with Ciesar would have stabbed Antony, might4 
have served his cause better than did Brutus. The ] 
gift with which Brutus enriched the world was the gi^.l 
of himself, a soul of iucorruptibki virtue. 

As the conspirators depart. Brutus, who is not fashioned 1 
for conspiracy, bids them look fresh and merrily. 

And bear it iis our Romnii nclora do 
With untir'd spirits nnd formal couatancy. 

How ill Brutus can conceal his inward trouble appears 
from what immediately follows. Portia enters. The 
strange behaviour and distraught aspect of Bmtua have 
roused her tendereat wifely anxieties. No relation of 
man and woman in the plays of Shakspere is altogether 
80 noble OS that of Portia and Brutus. The love of 
B could not be given except with admiration 
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to hiB love. He could not separate 'a public life of 
action from his life of the homo, or sink down upon 
mild domestic comfort, some " gracious silence " like the 
Virgilia of Coriolanus. His love must be strenuous like 
every other part of his character, and must constantly 
infuse vigour and ardoiir into hia lifei. Portia, while 
perfectly a woman, must be tii him more tlian a woman ; 
she must be an ideal of august and adorable heroiam. 
Portia, Cato's daughter, Brutua' wife. Is a Stoic like her 
husband. To test her constancy she had inflicted upon 
herself a wound in the thigh, — the will dealing hardly, 
with the body, the idea daring to transform itaelf wii 
e^emeaa and keen conviction into the act. We 
of no embrace, do touch of hands or lips, between Brutus' 
and Portia; but we know that their souls have met, 
that they are inseparably one, and absolutely equal 
Juliet, heroic nature though hers be, is but a passionate 
girl by the side of this porft-ct woman. And the 
Qobility of Portia makes the love of Brutus for her 
almost a religion ; 

ye gods. 
Render me worthy of this noble nifc 1 

He had thought not to burden her with the secret of 
the conspiracy ; the sense of something concealed haa 
made his manner toward her constrained. Now 
equal she demands her right, she pleads for her hap| 
ness of sharing all that concerns her husband. 
not be put off with kind evasions ; she presses forward 
to know the formidable truth ; and pleads upon her^ 
knees before the husband whom she vcucratea even as 
venerates her : 



A 
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Upon my knees 
I chnnu you, bj mj once cummemied beauty, 
Bv all your rowH of love, and thut great vow 
Wliich did incorporate and make ua one. 
That you unfold to me, your self, your half, 
Why you are heavy. 

And Brutus grants her the share is his enterprise 1 
which she is entitled. 

With this scene may be compared and coctraatfl 
the scene in the first part of King Henry IV. 
[Act ii. iSfcenfl S), in which Lady Percy, alarmed by 
the evi(}ence9 of excitement which her husband -tiiwrl 
conceal, but of which he will not render an accoUDt, 
persecutes him with loving importunity to disclose his 
secret. Lady Percy loves Hotspur as a loyal vrife ; but 
she }ias no serious confideiice in her own influence with J 
her gallant mad-cap Harry ; and while playfully insisting 3 
on her deoiaBde she expects a refusal. 

Come, come you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this quealion that I uak ; 
In faith I'll break thy little finger, Hajry, 
An if ttiou wilt not tell me all things true. 

Hotspur, through his seeming recklessness, hua : 
reality a genuine manly tenderness for his wife; he J 
troubled by her importunities, and anxious to escaptfjl 
firom them ; but he is not going to be so wciik oa I 
betray his secret to a woman : 

Whither I must, I must ; and. to conclude, 
Thia evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wise, but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy's wife ; fonatant you an^ 
But yet a wonuin ; and for secrecy 
No lady closer ; fur 1 will believe 
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Thou wilt not utter what tlioii dost not know ; 
And BO far will I trust tbee, gentle KaU, 
Lad^. How t so fu-l 
HiA. Not an inch further. 
And then comes the explanation of bis apparent 
rough oess : 

But hark 70D, Kate : 
Wbitber I go, thither shall jou go too ; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow jon. 
Will this content yon, Kate ? 
t/idy. It most of force. 

The relation of husband and wife as conceived in the 
historical plays differs throughout from that relation as 
conceived in the tragedies. 

In the fourth scene we f^aiu meet Portia. Brutus 
has gone forth to bring Cesar to the CapitoL Portia is 
standing without the door of her house, straining her 
ear to catch any sound the wind may bear from that 
direction. " Think you," asked Portia in the preceding 
scene, "I am no stronger than my sex?" Now she 
discovers her womanhood : 

constancy, be strong upon mj side^ 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and t<mgue I 

1 have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 

She is one strung nerve of snspense aod annety. She 
is oDcoDtroUaUy eagn* (far tbis stoical woman is of an 
organization as iar as possible removed from the phl^- 
matic) ; yet when the soothsayer speaks, adding to her 
anxiety as to the event, the apprehension that the plot 
has been discovered, she for the time controls herself, 
and appears calm. Wben he is gone, she can endure 
no longer: 

I most go in. Ay me, how weak a Uiing 

The heart of woman ia I 
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Such a woman as Portia pays a terrible tax for \ 
self- mastery. The cheap payraont of eEfuaive tears a 
hysterical cries she canuot render as her tribute to tlu^ 
tyrannous powers. When tears escape her, each one is 
dUtillcd from an intense agony. And because ehe 
yields less than others, she may snap the more suddenly. 
" It is the strongest hearts," said Landor, " that are the 
soonest broken " Hod Portia been less her husband's 
equal, less absolutely one with him in his aims and 
endeavouTB, she might have lived. Her death, like her 
life, excludes all common grief and joy ; the pain is a 
pain which makes us stronger ; the joy is stricter 1 
duty, and of higher power to constrain to all that ll 
excellent. Shakspere, with fine judgment, has allowi 
us to see Portia seldom in the play ; otherwise an iut€ 
alien from that which he intended might have grown p 
dominant.* 

Upon the death of Csesar, Cassius parts the croi^ 
and delivers an oration. This speech of Cassius 5 
sperc has not recorded for us. We may be certain that 
it was fiery, triumphant, and eflective ; we may be 
certain that he did not, like Brutus, make studious 
effort to exclude all appeal to possiun. It is ciiarac- 



* Mr Hadsoa (Slukespeare : hb Life, Art, imd CharacterB, vol. iL p. 
239) notices a touching incideat from Plutarch, reapecting Purtii, whicli 
Sliakipeni did uot uie. At tlia porting of Portia from Bnitua iu the 
les-iide city of Elea, she tried to dissembte her aorrow. " But b acrtun 
painting bewrayed her \a the qdiI. The device was takeo out uE tha 
Ureek ■tories, how Androioachs accompaniod her husband Bectoi 
when he went out of Troy to the wan, and bow Heotor delivered bar 
hia little son, and bow her eyes were never off him. Portia, seeii 
picture, and likening heraelE to be in the same case, fall a-we< 
and coining thither oftcmtimea b a day to see it, aha wept stiU." 
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teiiatic of the idealist that he should treat the Roman 
crowd — that sensitive, variable, irrational mass — as if it 
must not be indulged in any manner of porBuaaion 
except a calm appeal to niusuu, and the presentation of 
an ideal of Justice. He begins with a vindication of his 
own conduct, an apology for Brutus. His manner is 
deliberate and coDstrained until he passes from self- 
defence to a direct appeal to his countrymen's patriotism 
and love of freedom ; and it is noticeable that at this 
point his speech, which began as prose, if not actually 
verse, hovers on the brink of verse. But Brutus, who is 
utterly unable to calculate the composition of concrete 
forces, commits a yet graver error. When Antony, after 
the assassination, comes into the presence of the; leaders 
of the conspiracy, Brutus addresses him also with a 

I speech of eiplanatiou, an apologia. Cassius, who at 
their private conclave had urged Mark Antony's death, 

' now cornea forward with a brief and effective appeal to 
Antony's interests : 



Your voice shftll be a 
In the (lispoBiog of n 



strong as any man's 



Antony bogs to be allowed to speak at Ccesar's funeral. 
In the Joy of having achieved an eminent deed which 
though it look savage, was indeed merciful, and for which 
he can render ample " reasons." — Brutus is well pleased 
to act generously to a partisian of Csesar, and gives oon- 
seoL Cassius is still urgent to have the future relation 
of Antony to the conspirators determined and made 
clear: — 

Will you be pricke<l in number ot our frieDdi ; 

Or slutll we on, and not d«i>eijd on you 1 
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Upon hearing Brutus give consent to Antony's reqatfl 
Cassius interposes : 

Brutus, B word vith yoo. 

You know not what you do ; do not conaent 
That AntoQ}' 8j>eak in his fuuer&L 

But Brutus replies that he will himself go first i 
the pulpit, " And show the reason of our Cebsbt's d 
Show the reason I After which, doubtless, appeal 1 
the passions of a Roman crowd must be ineffectual 
But in reality the speech of Brutus is unable to rouse 
any enthusiasm among his hearers for Liberty or an ideaJ 
of Justice. The people require a Cteaar, and if their 
former lord be dead, then they will have Brutus himself 
for their new lord. ^_ 

I Cit. Bring him in triumph boma unto hia houM. ^H 

3 Cil. Give bim a etatne with his &nc«stora. ^^| 

3 Cit. Let him be Cosar. ^^ 

This is not the mood in which the citizens can offer 
resistance to the appeals of Antony. The political 
idealist adds another to his series of fatal miscalculfr- 



The second scene of the fourth act was already cele- 
brated in Shakspere's own day, Leonard Digges records 
its popularity. It was imitated by Beaumont and 

* Mr Hndean noticBB tliat "PlntOFch hu a ehort piuage which 
«erT«d SB a hint, not indeed of the matter, but fur the ityle of that 
■pooch [of Brutos]. 'They do note.' says be, 'that in some of liia 
epistles be coonterfeited that brief compendions manner of the Iao»- 
dfemoniana. Ai, when the war was began, he wrote to the Perga- 
meniaua in this aort ; ' 1 undeistand you have given Dolabclla monejr : 
if yon have done it willingly, you confeaB you have oEfaiided ne ; if 
■gainit your wills, show it bygivingme willingly.' This wae Bmtn^ 
manneTB of letters, which were honoured for their briefness."' 
tpeare: His Lite, Art and Characters, vol. ii. pp. 234, 235. 
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Fletcher in " The Maid'a Tragedy," and afterwards by 
Dryden in " All for Love," " I know no part of Shak- 
speare," Coleridge wrote, " that more impresses on me 
the belief of his genius being superhuman, thaa this 
scene between Brutus and Casaius." Brutue has 
alienated his friend by uncompromising adherence to bis 
own ideal standard of purity : he has condemned Lucius 
Fella for taking bribes, although Cassius had written in 
his behalf. Brutus loves virtue and despises gold ; but 
in the logic of facts there is an irony cruel or pathetic. 
Brutus maintains a lofty position of immaculate honour 
above Cassius; but ideals, and a heroic contempt for 
gold, will not fill the military coffer, or pay the legions, 
and the poetry of noble sentiment suddenly drops down 
to the prosaic comphuat that Cassius bad denied the 
demands made by Brutus for certain sums of money.* 
Nor is Brutus, though he worship an ideal of Justice, 
quite just in matters of concrete practical detail 

Cai. I denied you not 

Bra. You did. 

Cai. I did not ; he was but a fool 

That brought mj answer back. Bnitaa hath tiv'd lay heart ; 
A friend should bear hia friend's isfinnitiea, 
But BmtDs makes mine greater than thej are. 

peculiarity of style is not confined to Bmtiu' address to the people. Jt 
appears, [or ezanple, in his final and deliberate reply to Caasios, Aeti., 
Sctati:— 

That yon do lore me I am nothing jealous ; 

What yon wonid work me t« I have aome aim ; 

What you have Mtid 
I will coiuider ; what you havo to say 
I will with patienos hear. 
■ Ereysaig. Vorleanngen Uber Shakeepeare (ad. 1674], rtd. L p. ^4. 
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Each is naturally and inevitably a^rioved with 1 
other ; one from the practical, the other from the ii 
standpoint. Shakspere, in his infinite pity for hum 
error and frailty, miikes ua love Brutus and Cassius the 
better through the httle wrongs which bring the great 
wealth of their love and true fraternity to light. Brutus 
calls for a bowl of wine in which to pledge tijeir i 
cihation. Then when their hearts are tenderust coma 
the confession of the sorrow which Brutus oould 1 
utter as long as a shadow lay between his soul and 
friend's : 

Cm. I did not tliinV yoa conld hare been eo angrj. 
£ru. O CaasiuH, 1 am sick of many griefs. 
Cat. Of your philosophy you niake uo uite, 

If you give place lo accidetilal evila. 
firu. No man bear« sorrow better. Portia ib dead. 

But Brutus 13 sastained by the spirit of Portia. To Uw 
in her spirit of Stoicism becomes now the highest act ofl 
religion to her memory. 

Spenk no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine 
In this I bury all uukindneas, Caaaius. 

The armed men talking so gravely, before the great < 
which is to decide the fate of the world of 1 
" insupportable and touching loss '' make us kDo^ 
this woman was, Profound emotion, Shakspere 
aware, can express itself quietly and with reserva 
noisy demonstration of grief over the supposed del 
Juliet is the extravagant abandonment to sorrow, part 
real and partly formal, of hearts which were 
sensitive, and which had little concerned themsetn 
about the joy or misery of Juliet living. Laertes' 
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ill tti6 grave of Opbelia is reproved by the more violent j 
lij-perbolo of Hamlet. Brutus will hencefortli be silent, ] 
aud possess his soul : 

CiM. Portia, thou art goDO, 
j5rM. No more I pray yon. 

The rcmaiuder of the life of Brutus is a sad, suatainetl ] 
devotion to his cause. 

And now once more he helps to rain that cause. 
CasBius with good reason urj^ea that the array should not ' 
advance upon Pbilippi ; Brutus is in favour of advancing. 
Cassius, as always, is in the right; Brutus, as always, 
carries hb point. Night ha5 crept upon their talk, and 
with a profound reconciliation, with a sense of full and 
measureless fraternity they part. The Roman leader, 
now that the great battle has drawn near, does not j 
occupy himself like Henry V. before the morning of I 
Ag^court in moving from sentinel to sentinel with words I 
of cheer. He is in his tent, and the boy Lucius touches j 
his instrument, drowsily fingering the strings.* Brutus, I 
with his beautiful freedom from the petty self-interests 
of daily life, is gentle and considerate towards everyone. 
The servanta have lain down. Lucius drops away into 
the irresistible sleep of boyhood. Brutus, who at the 
call of duty and honour could plunge his dagger into 
Ciesar, cannot wake a sleeping boy. Shakspere liad , 
somehow learnt 

The devotion \a something .ifiir 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 
* BrntUB level mniic ; but of Cauiiu, Cii;i>r 

CalnpKlv Merchsnt ai Venice, AiA v., Sttnt 
The mui thiit h>th uo music in himself, 
Nor i> not moved with concord of sweet t 
Is tit for treuoDs, stratageDu, imd upoila. 
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Brutos gentlj diseng^es the inatnunent frcHO the hand 
of Lacitis, mud ooDtinoes his book where he had left it 
off last nighL There is nothii^ more tender in the 
plays of Shaksp^e than this scene The tendeniess of 
a man who is stem is the only tenderness which is 
wholly delicate and refined. 

In the battle at Fhilippi it is Bmtns who, by his in- 
considerate rashness and miscalculation of fisurts, ensures 
defeat This is his last error. He is willing that Strato 
should hold th^ sword while he £eJ1s upon it : 

Hum art a f eUow of a good reqiect, 

Thy life hath had some smatdi of honour in it ; 

Hold then my swoid. 

Brutus must die by no ignoble Land. To the last 
moment he reveres himself. And the concluding words 
of the play convey to us an assurance, which we require, 
that his body shall suffer no wrong. 

The life of Brutus, as the lives of such men must be, 
was a good life, in spite of its disastrous fortunes. He 
had found no man who was not true to him. And he 
had known Portia. The idealist was predestined to 
failure in the positive world. But for him the true 
failure would have been disloyalty to his ideals. Of such 
failure he suffered none. Octavius and Mark Antony 
remained victors at Philippi. Yet the purest wreath of 
victory rests on the forehead of the defeated conspirator. 

11. 

The transition from the Julius Caesar of Shakspere to 
his Antony and Cleopatra produces in us the change of 
pulse and temper experienced in passing from a gallery 




[ of antique sculpture to a room splendid with the colours 
of Titian and Paul Veronese. In the characters of the 
Julius Ccesar there is a eeverity of outline ; they impose 
tbemsalves with strict authority upon the imagioatios ; 
subordinated to the great spirit of Cseaar, the conspirators 
appear as figures of life-size, but they impress us as no 
larger than life. The demand which they make is 
exact ; such and such tribute must be rendered by the 
soul to each. The characters of the Antony and 0eo- 
patra insinuate themselves through the senses, trouble 
the blood, ensnare the imagination, invade our whole 
being like colour or like music. The 6gures dilate to 
proportions greater than human, and are seen through a 
golden haze of sensuous splendour. Julius Casar and 
Antony and Cleopatra are related as works of art rather 
by iioints of contrast than hy points of resemblance. In 
the one an ideal of duty is dominant ; the other is a 
divinisation of pleasure, followed by the remorseless Ne- 
mesis of eternal law, Brutua, the Stoic, constant, loyal 
to his ideas, studious of moral perfection, hent upon 
gaining self-mastery, unsullied and untarnisbed to the i 
end, stands over against Antony, swayed hither and 
thither by appetite.s, interests, imagination, careless of 
his own moral being, incapable of self-control, soiled 
with the stains of passion and decay. And of Cleopatra 
what shall be said ? Is she a creature of tlie same breed 
as Cato's daughter, Portia 1 Does the one word woman 
include natures bo diverse I Or is Cleopatra— An tony 'a 
" serpent of old Nile" — no mortal woman, but Lilith 
who ensnared Adam before the making of Eve t Shak- 
sDere has made the one as truly woman as the other ; 
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Portia, the ideal of moral loveUnesa, heroic and femintnd! 
Cleopatra, the idtaJ of sensual attractive aess, femiaii 
also: 

A blJBS in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream.* 
We do not once see the lips of Brutus laid on Portia' 
lipa as seal of perfect union, but we know that their 
beings and their lives had embraced in flawless confi- 
dence, and perfect, mutual service. Antony embracing 
Cleopatra exclaims. 

The uoblenem of lifa 
Ih to do thoB ; when sach a matual pair 
And Bucb a twaia ctin do't, in wbicb I bind. 
On jiaio of piiniahinmit, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless. 
Yet this " mutual pair," made each to fill the body and 
soul of the other with voluptuous delight, are made also 
each for the other's torment, Antony is haunted by 
suspicion that Cleopatra will betray him ; he believes 
possible that she could degrade herself to familiarity wi) 
Caesar's menials. And Cleopatra is aware that she mi 
weave her snares with endless variety, or Antony 



I 



The spirit of the play, though superficially it appt 
voluptuous, is essentially severe. That is to aay, Shatn 
apere is faithful to the fact The fascination e 
by Cleopatra pver Antony, and hardly leas by Antony 
over Cleopatra, is not so much that of the sens 
the sensuous imagination. A third of the world 
'heirs. They have left youth behind with its slig 
melodious raptures and despairs. Theirs is the < 
* Sliakspere's Sonneto, cixic. 
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intoxicatioD of middle age, when death has l>ecorDe a 
reality, when the world is limited and positive, when life 
is urged to yield up quickly its utmost treasures of de- 
light. What may they not achieve of joy who have 
power, and beauty, and pomp, and pleasure all their 
own ? How shall they fill every mioute of their time 
with the quintesseuce of enjoyment and of glory \ 
Let Jtome in Tiber melt ! and the wide afch 
Of tite rang'd empire fall I here is my space. 

Only one thing they had not allowed for, — that over 
and above power, and beauty, and pleasure, and pomp, 
there is a certain inevitable fact, a law which cannot be 
evaded. Pleasure sita enthroned as queen ; there ' is a 
revel, and the lords of the earth, crowned with roses, 
dance before her to the sound of lascivious flutes. But 
presently the scene changes ; the hall of revel is trans- 
formed to an arena ; the dancers are armed gladiators ; 
and as they advance to combat they pay tiie last homage 
to their Queen with the words, Maritv/ri te salutant. 

The pathos of Antony and Cleopatra resembles the 
pathos of Macbeth. But Shakspere like Dante allows 
the soul of the perjurer and murderer to drop into a 
lower, blacker, and more lonely circle of Hell than the 
soul of the man who has sinned through voluptuous 
self-indulgence. Tet none the less Antony is daily 
dropping away farther from all that is sound, strong, and 
enduring. Hia judgment wanes with his fortuna He 
challenges to a combat with swords his clear-sighted and 
unimpassioned rival into whose bands the empire of the 
world is about to falL He abandons himself to a sense- 
less exasperation : 
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I will be treble-flmeVd, hearted, breathnl, 
Asd fight malinoosly ; for when tnine hoim 
Were nice And lucky, men did n 



Ofn. 



with jestH ; bat now ITJ ««t mj teeth, 



a dorkneaa all that stop m 
He sees his fate closing in upon him ; he will sell bis 
life dearlj j and meantime, like a man condemned to 
execution upon the morrow, he will have one more night's 
of pleasure ; 

Let's have one other gaudy night : call ta me 
All my and captains ; fill our bowla once more; 
Let's mock the midnight bell. 
Cleo. It ia my birthday. 

But Antony's struggle after boisterous mirth proves t 
piteous mockery. The banquet is a valediction ; the i 
great leader's followers are transformed to women ; 
Ejiobarbus turns away "onion-eyed." Antony makes 
one rude effort to lift himself up above the damps and 
depression which have fallen on his spirit, one effort to \ 
fling aside the consciousness of the failure of his U^ J 
which yet clings to him : 

Ho, ho, ho I 

Ngw the witch take me, if I meant it thns ! 

Grace grow where thoae drops fall ! My hearty friends^ 

You take me in too dolorouB a aen»e ; 

For I spake tu you for your comfort ; did deeire you 

To buru thia night with torches ; know, my hearts, 

I hope well of to-morrow ; aud will lead you 

Where rather I'll expect victorious life 

Than death and honour. Let's to iupper, com«^ 

And drown consideration. 

Hercules, the generous wielder of strength, whom 
Antony loved, is departing from him ; music heard at 
midnight by the sentinels warn them of the withdrawal J 
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of the favour of the divinity. Experience, manhood, 
honour, more and more violate themselves in Antony. 
Cleopatra's ship turns the rudder and flies from the sea- 
fight. Antony, regardless of fortune and of shame^ 

Claps on the sea- wing and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 

He is indeed the ruin of Cleopatra's magic ; yet he is 
a lordly and eminent ruin, and before all sinks in black- 
ness and ashes, there is a last leaping-up of the flame 
of his fortune by which we see the figure of Antony, 
still majestic, pathetically illuminated by a glory that 
passes away. He is made glad with one hour's victory. 
Though deserted by Enobarbus, Scarus has been faithful 
and is at his side, red from honourable wounds : 

Give me thy hand ; 
Erd€T CleopcUra^ cUtetidecL 
To this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bless thee [7V> CleoJ], O thou day o' the world. 
Chain mine armed neck ; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my hearty and there 
Bide on the pants triumphing ! 

Cleo. Lord of lords I 

O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world's great snare uncaught 1 

Ant. My nightingale. 

We have beat them to their beds. What girl 1 though gray 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, 
Yet ha' we a brain that nourishes our nerves, 
And can get goal for goal of youth. 

Measure things only by the sensuous imagination, and 
everything in the world of oriental voluptuousness, in 
which Antony lies bewitched, is great The passion 
and the pleasure of the Egyptian queen, and of her 
paramour, toil after the infinite. The Herculean strength 
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of Antony, the grandeur and prodigal power of bis 
nature, inflate and buoy up the imagination of Cleopatra. 

Tlie demi-AtUs of this eartli, the Mm 
And burgoaet of men. 

While he ia absent, Cleopatra would, if it wei^e 
possible, annihilate time, — 

Charmian. Wh?, madam 1 

CUo. ThaX I might eleep out this great g&p of time. 

Itj Antony u away. 

When Antony dies the only eminent thing in the 
earth is gone, and an universal flatness, an equality of 
insignificances remains : 

Young bojB and girla 
Aie level now with men ; the odda ia gone. 
And there is nothing left remfirkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

We do not mistake this feeling of Cleopatra towards 
Antony for love ; hut he has been for her (who bad 
known Csesar and Fompey), the supreme sensation. She 
is neither faithful to him nor faithless ; in her complex 
nature, beneath each fold or layer of sincerity, lies one of 
inaincerity, and we cannot tell which ia the last and inner- 
most. Her imagination is stimulated, and nourished 
by Antony's presence. And he in his turn finds in the 
beauty and witchcraft of the Egyptian, sometliing no 
less incommensurable and incomprehensible. Yet no 
one felt more profoundly than Shakspere, — as his 
Sonneta abundantly testify, — that the glory of strength 
and of beauty is subject to limit and to time. What he 
would seem to say to us in this play, not in the manner 
of a doctrinaire or a moralist, but wholly as an artist. 
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is that this sensuous iufinite is but a dream, a deceit, a 
(tnare. The miserable change comes upon Antony. 
The remorseless practice of Cleopatra upon bis heart has 
done him to death. And among things which the 
barren world offers to the Queen she now finds death, 
a painless death, the least hateful. Shakspere, in hia 
high impartiality to fact, denies none of the glory of the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life. He compels us to 
acknowledge these to the utmost. But he adds that 
there is another demonstrable fact of the world, which 
tests the visible pomp of the earth, and the splendour of 
sensuous passion, and finds them wanting. The glory 
of the royal festival is not dulled by Shakspere or 
diminished ; but also be shows us in letters of flame the 
handwriting upon the walL 

This Shakspere effects, however, not merely or chiefly 
by means of a catastrophe. He does not deal in pre- 
cepts or moral reflections, or practical applications. He 
is an artist, but an artist who grasps truth largely. The 
ethical truth lives and breatiies in every part of his 
work as artist, no less than the truth to things sensible 
and presentable to the im^nation. At every moment 
in this play we assist at a catastrophe — the decline of 
a lordly nature. At every moment we are necessarily 
aware of the gross, the mean, the disorderly womanhood 
in Cleopatra, no less than of the witchery and wonder 
which excite, and charm, and subdue. We see her a 
dissembler, a termagant, a coward ; and yet " vilest 
tilings become her." The presence of a spirit of life in 
Cleopatra, quick, shifting, multitudinous, incalculable, 
fascinates the eye, and would, if it could, lull the moral 
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sense to sleep, as the sea does witli its eadleae snnki 
like motions in the sun and shade, She is a wonder of 
the world, which we would travel far to look upon, 
Eoobarbua, while contemptuously ironical, and looking 
through her manifest practice upon Mark Ajitony witli 
perfect clearness of vision, admits also that she repaj! 
the cost of inspection. 

Ar>t. She is cunoing past ni&n's thon^L 

Eiu>. ^Inck, HIT, DO ; her paasiona are made of nothing but 
finest part of pore love ; we cannot call her winda and watere, 
and tears ; they are greater fltorma and t«mpeats than nlniiuiaca 
report ; this cannot be cunning in her — if it be, she makes a ahowrf'' 
of rain aa well aa Jove. 

AiU. Would I had never seen her ! 

Em, O, air, you had then left lumeen a wonderful piece of work ; 
whith not to hare been blest withal would have discredited youc 

" Great crimes, springing from high pansions, grafted on 
high qualities, are the legitimate source of tragic poetry. 
But to make the extreme of littleness produce an ei!ect | 
like grandeur — to make the excess of frailty produce aa J 
effect like power — to heap up together all that ia most 
unsubstantial, frivolous, vain, contemptible, and variable, 
till the worthlessness be lost in the magnitude, and a 
sense of the sublime spring from the very elements of 
littleness — to do this belonged only to Shakspere, that 
worket of miracles. Cleopatra is a brilliant antithesis, a 
compound of contradictions, of all that we most hat^ « 
with what we most admire." • 

If we would know how an artist devoted to 1 

moral ideals would treat such a character as that 1 

* Mrs Jameson. Characteriitics of Women, vol, ii. p. 122, mI. 18E 

The study of Cleopatra's chamcter is among the best of thia w 

oriUriams of Shakspere. 



I 
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the fleshly enchantress we have but to turn to the 
Samson Agonistes. Milton exposes Dalila only to 
drive her explosively from the stage. Shakspere 
would have studied her with equal delight and detes- 
tation. Yet the severity of Shakspere, in his own 
dramatic fashion, is as absolute as that of Milton. 
Antony is dead. The supreme sensation of Cleopatra's 
life is ended, and she seems in the first passionate burst 
of chagrin to have no longer interest in anything but 
death. By-and-by she is in the presence of Caesar, and 
hands over to him a document, the "brief of money, 
plate, and jewels " of which she is possessed. She calls 
on her treasurer Seleucus to vouch for its accuracy : 

Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sd, Madam, 

I had rather seal my lips than to my peril 

Speak that which is not. 
Cleo, What have I kept back 1 

Sd. Enough to purchase what you have made known. 
C<B9, Nay, blush not, Cleopatra ; I approve 

Your wisdom in the deed. 

In her despair, while declaring that she will die " in 
the high Roman fashion," Cleopatra yet clings to her 
plate and jewels. And the cold approval of Csesar, who 
never gains the power which passion supplies, nor loses 
the power which passion withdraws and dissipates, the 
approval of Csesar is confirmed by the judgment of the 
spectator. It is right and natural that Cleopatra should 
love her jewels, and practise a fraud upon her conqueror. 

Nor is her death quite in that ** high Roman fashion" 
which she had announced. She dreads physical pain, 
and is fearful of the ravage which death might commit 
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upon her beauty;* under her physician 'a direction sbe 
has " pursued conehisioos inBnite of easy ways to die." 
And now to die painlessly is better than to grace the 
triumph of Octavius. In her death there is something 
dazzling and splendid, something sensuous, sometbing 
theatrical, something magnificently coquettish, and tUK-. 
thing stem. Yet Shakspere does not play the rudsfl 
moralist ; he needs no chorus of Israelite captives 16^ 
utter invective against this Dalila. Let her possess aQ 
her grandeur, and her charm. Shakspere can show us 
more excellent thii^ which will make us proof against 
the fascination of these. 

Cleo. Gi?e roe my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longinga in me : now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape aliall moist thia lip : 
Yare, yare, good Iras ; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call ; I see hixu rouae himeelf 
To praise my noble net ; I hear Lim mock 
The luck of Ceesar, which the gods give men 
To exctiae their aiter-wr&th : husband, I come : 
Kow to that name my courage prove my title I 
I am fire and air \ my other elements 
I give to baaer life. So ; have you done t 
Come then, and take the last wnnnth of my lips. 
Ftu'ewell, kiud Cliarmian ; Ii-as, long farewell 

[A'liMw thath. IratfaiU mid A 
Have I the aspic in my lips } Dnat fall ] 
If thou and nature can so geutly port 
The stroke of death is ae a lover's piuch, 
Which hurts and is desired. DoHt thuu lie still t 



■ Shall they hoist me ap, 

And show me to the siioating vnrletry 
Of ceDBuring Rone ! Bather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave anbi mo ! rather on Nilns' mud 
Lay me stark naked, sud let the waler-lUes 
Ulow me into abhurring. 
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If thna thou v&niBfaest, thou tell'st the world 

It is not worth leavs'taking. 
Chua: DusolTe, thick cloud, and run, that I may say 

The gods tiiemselves do weep ! 
Cleo. liiia proves me baj« : 

If she first meet the coried Antony, 

Hell make demand of her, and spend that kise 

Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mortal wretch : 
[7*0 an cup, vihich the appliu to her breast. 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intriiiBicate 

Of life at once untie : poor venomous fool. 

Be angry and despatch. O couldst thou speak, 

That I might bear thee call great Caesar aas - 

Unpolicied 1 
Char. eastern star I 

Cleo. Peace, peace 1 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast 

That sucks the nurae asleep } 
Char. bi«ak I O break ! 

Cleo. Ab sweet as balm, as soft as air as gentle, — 

O Antony ! — Nay, I will take thee too : 

[Apptj/ing another aqt to her arm. 

What should I stay [Dies 

Char. In this vile world 1 So, fare thee weU. 

Now boast thee, death, in thy poseasion lies 

A lasa unparalleled. Downy windows, close, 

And golden Phcebus never be beheld 

Of eyes again so royaL 

IIL 
The subject of CorioIaouB is the ruin of a noble life 
through the sin of pride. If duty be the dominant 
ideal with Brutus, and pleasure of a magniticent kind be 
the ideal of Antony and Cleopatra, that which gives tone 
and colour to Coriolanus is an ideal of self-centred power. 
The greataesa of Brutus is altogether that of the moral 
conscience ; his external figure does not dilate upon the 
world through a golden haze like that of Antony, nor 
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built massively and tower like that of Coriolamia. Brutuif 
veoeratcs his ideals, and venerates himself; Iwt tiiis 
veneration of self is in a certain sense disinterested. 
A haughty and passionate personal feeling, a superb 
egoism are with Coriolanus the sources of weakness and 
of strength. Brutus is tender and considerate to all- — to 
his household servants, to the boy Lucius, to the poor 
peasantry from whom he will not wriug their petty hard- 
earned gains. The Theseus of A Midsummer Nighf» 
Dream, the great lord* and conqueror, now in his mt 
of leisure and enjoyment, is graciously indulgent to 
rough-handed and thick-witted mechanicals of Athena^ 
In Henry V. Shakspere had drawn the figure of 
man right royal, who yet keeps his sympathies in living 
contact with the humblest of liia subjects, and who by 
his real rising above self, his noble disinterestedness is 
saved from arrogance and haughty self-will. On the 
ground of common manhood he can meet John Bates 
and Michael Williams ; and the great king, strong 
because he possesses in himself so large a fund of thia 
plain, sound manhood, finds comfort aud support in \am\ 
sense of equality with his subjects and fellow soldier& 
'■ For though I speak it to you," says Henry while play- 
ing the private soldier on the night beforo the battle, " I 
think the king is but a man as I am ; the violet stnella 
to him as it doth to me ; the element shows to 
as it doth to me ; aJl his senses have but hui 
conditions ; his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness ho 
appears but a man ; and though his affections 
mounted than ours, yet when they stoop they stwop with 
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' Hlity distingutsbes the king, and gives him weightier 
caieB and nobler toil. Such ia the spirit, neither aristo- 
cratic nor, in the modern doctrinaire sense, democratic, 
of Shakspere's Henry V. 

" The whole dramatic moral of Coriolanus," Hazlitt 
wrote, " is that those who have little shall have less, 
and that those who have much shall take all that 
others have left. The people are poor, therefore they 
ought to be starved. They are slaves, therefore they 
ought to be beatea They work bard, therefore tbcy 
ought to be treated like beasts of burden. They are 
ignorant, therefore they ought not to be allowed to 
feel that they want food, or clothing, or rest, that they 
are enslaved, oppressed, and miserable."" This is simply 
impossible ; this is extravagantly untrue, a piece of the 
passionate injustice which breaks forth every now and 
again in HazUtt's writings. The dramatic moral of 
Coriolanus lies far nearer to the very opposite of 
Hazlitfa statement. Had the hero of the play pos- 
Keased some of the human sympathies of Henry V., the 
ti'agic issue would have become impossible. 

" Sbakspere," a great modern poet has said, " is 
incarnated, uncompromising feudalism in literature. "-f- 
Shakspere is surely something more human and per- 
manent than feudalism : but it is true that he is not in 
a modem sense democratic. That he recognized the 
manly worth and vigour of the common English charac- 
ter is evident It cannot be denied, however, that when 
the people are seen in masses in Shakspere 's plays, they 

* ChmnKtHn ai ShAkipeu'a Plaji, p, 74 (ed. leiS). 
t Wall Wlutiiuui, Demoerfttia Viau^ p. Si, 
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are nearly always shown aa factious, fickle, and irrational. ' 
To explain this fact we need not suppose that Shakspere 
wrote to flatter the prejudice of the jev,7i,esse dorie of 
tlie Elizabethan theatre.* How could Shakspere repre- 
seut the people otherwise ? In the Tudor period the 
people had not yet emerged. The people, hke Milton's 
y half-created animals, is still pawing to get free its hinder 
I parts &om the mire. The mediaeval attempts to resist 
. oppression, the risings of peasants or of citizens, inaugu- 
rated commonly by the murder of a Lord or of a Bisliop, 
L were for the mont part desperate attempts, rash and 
dangerous, sustained by no sense of adequate moral orj 
material power. It is only ai'ter such an 
achievement as that of 17^9, such a proof of power i 
the French Revolution afi'orded, that moral dignity, i 
spirit of self-control and seli'-denial, the heroic devot» 
of ma^es of men to ideas and not mi^reiy interests, coo) 
begin to manifest themselves. Shakspere studied i 
\ represented in his art the world which lay before 1 
If he prophesied the future, it was not in the ordim 
manner of prophets, but only by completely embodyi^ 
the present, in which the future was contained. 

It has been asked, if Shakspere had been bom a 
ation later what side would he have taken in that g 
oonfiict, in which Milton struggled so nobly on the i 
of liberty. A critic of admirable insight, already referred 
to — H. A, Werner — discovers in the author of Hamlet 
and of Lour a thinker In the foremost ranks of modeni | 
and patriotic spirits, a forerunner of the struggle i 
which England was to engage first among the nations t) 
* Svc liiunoliii, Sbulupeare-Studion, p. 222. 
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Europe. The drama of Hamlet is " a Prometheus-sigh 
for freedom and deliverance, for honour and influence, 
for security and peace." It portrays the collision 
between an effete society buttressing itself up against 
the past, and " an idea, ever young, to which all the 
future belongs." But Shakspere's statement of the fact 
concerning the revolutionary epochs of the world is 
uttered, the critic adds, not as a piece of political 
instruction, but as a question to fate ; it is, as it were, 
" the first half of a Book of Job," a solemn balancing of 
good and evil in the world, wherein neither appears pre- 
ponderant ; and the longer the poet thought, the more 
definitely the political phenomenon, and its influence 
upon the life and character of individual man assumed 
the shape of an insoluble riddle.* It is impossible to 
accept this interpretation of Shakspere's political tenden- 
cies otherwise than as an ingenious reading-in of modem 
ideas between the lines of Shakspere's art 

But neither can we admit with the champion of so- 
called '' realist " criticism, Rumelin, that Shakspere per- 
ceived the existence already in Elizabeth's time of the 
Royalist and Roundhead parties, and that being person- 
ally associated with the young Elizabethan nobility, and 
as actor, playwright, and stage-manager, opposed to tho 
Puritan bourgeoisie, ''Shakspere was an extreme Royalist, 
and an adherent of the purest water to the Court party 
and the nobles. ""f- No; had Shakspere lived when 
Milton lived, he would probably have passed through his 

* Ueber cIm Donkel in der Hamlet-Tragodie. Von H. A. Werner. 
Jahrbuch der Dentschen Shakespeare-GesellBchaft, toL ▼., pp. 37*81. 
i Rttmelin. Shakespeare-Studien, p. 217. 

X 
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life and gone to the grave iu silence. He would 
certainly never have consumed himself in writing 
passionate pamphlets of huge dimensions as Milton 
did on behalf either of this party or of that. We can- 
not suppose that he would have been satisfied with the 
cavalier ideal of manhood, with its gallantry of showy 
devotion to church and king — to the church of Laud and 
the royalty of Charles. We cannot imagine Shakepere 
among the Court singers who grated " lean and flashy 
songs" on scrannel pipes. But neither could he have 
accepted as complete the Puritan ideaL Sir Toby 
Belch is not an embodiment of the highest wisdom i 
but Ualvolio has no answer when the irrepressible 
knight addresses him : " Dost thou think because thou 
art virtuous there shall be no more cakes and ale 7" 
Ginger is hot in the mouth, Feste the clown justly 
declares ; and iftat fact must enter into every adequate 
idea of human life. Had Shakspere lived when Milton 
lived, he would have seen and mourned over the breach 
in humanity, the violence done to human happiness and 
human culture by two opposite ideals which tore the 
truth in sunder. It would have been impossible for 
him to attain his own complete development either as 
an artist or as a man. He would have looked on, and 
uttered now and again the cry of pain and indignation, 
"A plague on both your houses ! " 

What were Shakspere's political views % It is matter 
of congratulation that Shakspere approached history not 
through political theories, or philosophies, but through a 
wide and deep sympathy with human action, and human 
suffering. That a poet of the nineteenth century should 
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disregard political theories, and philoaophiea of history, J 
would prove that he was lacking in that very sympathyj 
with humanity which made Shakspere what he was. Butl 
the seventeenth century was one in which, in the world I 
of politics, nation struggled with nation, and maji with 
man, rather than idea with idea. Shakspere h 
political doctrine to apply to the civil contest of the 
houses of Lancaster and Vork, by which to resolve the 
claims of the contending parties. If we discover any J 
principle in which he had faith, it is that of the right of! 
the kingliest nature to be king. The divine right of 
Richard II., gallantly urged by the Bishop of Carlisle, la 
hardly as sacred in Shakspere's eyea aa the divine right 
of the son of the usurping Bolingbroke. It is Henry VI, 
whose over-irritable conscience suggests to him doubts I 
respecting the title of his house. Happily we are not I 
afflicted by Shakspere with doctrinaire utterances, with J 
sentiments liberal or reactionaxy uttered by the beroesa 
of monarchy or of republicauism. A time will perhaps 1 
come, more favourable to true art than the present, -f 
when ideas are less outstanding factors in history thaa^ 
they have been in this century ; when thought will be 
obscurely present in instinctive action, and in human 
emotion, and will vitalize and inspire these joyously 
rather than tyrannically dominate them. And then c 
sympathy with the Elisabetban drama will be more 
prompt and sure than in our day it can be. 

Party-spirits are baffled by the great human poet 'fheyj 
can with entire ease and self-satisfaction read their se 
cieuds, political and religious, into the poetiy of Sliak-J 
Bpere ; but /-nd them there they cannot. Only if v 
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look for what is tnilj hnman and of pemtanent 
to man we ahall not be liis^pouted. " Manj reprr>Qches 
hare been uttered agaiost Shakspeie. But the brpocrite 
whom his poetiy does not anmaak and cover with coq- 
fusion, the tyrant who does not suffer in himself the 
puigs of cooacience, and earn the geneial Latretl, the 
coward who is not made a laughing-stock, the dres»Hl~up 
iiDpositioii, who, discovered in his nakedness, duirs not 
experience the poet's annihilating scorn, i£ in vain to be 
sought for among the historical figures of these dnmaa.' 
That the people should appear at all in the historil 
of Shakspere is worthy of note. In French tragedy 
people plays no part ; and naturally, for " Frtotch histocy 
does not speak of the people before the niueteenl 
century," f Shakspere's representatioa of the people 



* F. Ereywdg. Sbakeapesre-Fngen, pp. 97, 98. The diactunm 
i\a» (object by Kreyieig is excellent. "Shakespeare hotte eich bd 
•einen Ziuohauem no wanig Dank verdieot a!> bei den Bchordeii, wenn 
er etwB in der Scbililening des Kooig Jnluuin filr die Bsrone and di* 
CominDQea gegen den Konig Partei genommea hatte. atett flu Englaiid 
gegan Fraokreich nnd gegea dec Papal. Ji^ er batte guii am der ilm 
uingebeDden geinigen Atmoapfaare herauitreten aUueii, um naicb 
politiHher GentmangBtuchtigkeit nnd Geachichtaphiloaopliie im Sinne 
Minor hentigen Kritiker nnd NocbiUuiier kd ttachten. Man winl 
Uuturien vergeblich naoh liberalen 5eatenz«n darehiachen. 
dann abor, von Beinem Standpnncte, dabei im Rechte wai 
■eias Gegner von dem ihrigen nicht ebenao aehr, indem lie 
vx den Geduiken-nnd (SesinnungHheideu onserer mudernen histoi 
Drunon erbauen all an den Schiagpzn'i and Haltefest'a, 
herzigea Tyrannen, den bochfobreodes Bittern, den 
Prieatem und leidenachaftlicheii Weibem der Shskmpeare'l 
Kiatorien!" Sfaakespeare-Fragen, p. 92. I am indebted 
pWMgea in the ntme lecture for aomo auggeatinns. 

t A. Utei^re*. Shakeapeore, «ea (Buvrm el eea Crittquea, p. 154. 
U. M^trea atudies the hiatorical diuuas of Shakeperu in a highly 
atareating nucner, IhrDwing tha chuacton into groups.- 
"P'thildtvn, the people, the lorda, the prelates, the kings. 
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}ij no DieanB harsh or UDgeuiaL He does not discover 
in them heroic virtues ; he does not think that a crowd '■i./JL 
of citizens is invariably very wise, patient, or temperate; ' . 
and he has a certain aversion, quite under control bow- , Jr 
ever, to the sweaty caps, and grimy hands, and stinking ^ 
breath of garlie-eatera, and men of occupation.* Never- 
theless, Sbakspere recognises that the heart of the people 
is sound ; their feeUngs are generally right, but their 
view of facts is perverted by interests, by passions, by 
stupiility. In the play of Coriolanns the citizens ars 
not insensible to the virtues of the great Consul ; they J 
appreciate the humorous kindliness of the patridan I 
Meneniiis. But they are as wax in the hands of thoir I 
demagogues. Is Shakspere'a representAtioa so wholly I 
unjust to the seventeenth century, or even to the I 
nineteenth ? He had no political doctrinaire philosophy, 
no humanitarian idealism, to put between himself and 
the facts concerning the character of the people. Hie 
age did not supply him with humanitarian idealism ; 
but man delighted Shakspere and woman also, Thersites 
was not beyond the range of his sympathy. And to 
Shakspere the people did not appear as Tbetaitee ; at I 
worst it appeared as Caliban. 

Further if Shakspere exposes the vices of a mob, ha I 
shrinks as little &om exposing the vices of a court. I 
The wisdom of the popiilace is not inferior to the I 
wisdom of a Polonius. The manners of handicraft«meB I 
are as truly gentle aa the manners of Oeric. Of cer»*l 
mony Shakspere was no lover, but ho was deeply in tovel 
with all that is sound, substantial, honest. Prince Heuryv 
* Kreyaug. Shiketpeun-Fr^en, p. 90, 
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flies from the inanimate, bloodless, and insincere world 
of his father's court to the society of drawers and carriers 
in Eastcheap. Id the play of CoriolaDus, the intolerant 
haughtiness and injustice of the patrician is brutal and 
stupid, not lees, but lather more, than the plebeian in- 
constancy and turbulence. 

In Sbakspere's late play, The Tempest, written when 
be was about to retire for good to his Stratford home, be 
indulges in a sly laugh at the principles of communism. 
He who had eanted the New Hace, and become a lauded 
gentleman by years of irksome toil, did not see that he 
was boond to share his tenements and lands with his less 
induBtrioas Deighbours. On the coutraiy he meant to 
bold them himself by ereiy legal title, and at his decease 
to band them down to his daughter and her sons, and 
sous' sona Into the mouth of the honest old counsellor, 
Qouzalo, the dramatist puts the pleasant theory of com- 
munism and of human perfectibility, and Qonzalo is 
amusingly landed in the inconsequence of resolving to 
be himself sovereign of his kingless commonwealth.* In 
Shakspere's earliest play, or one of the earliest, Henry VI., 
and in a passage certainly not written by Marlowe, nor 
in the manner of Greene, Jack Cade announces his 
intended reformation of the state of England. " Be 
brave, then ; for your captain is brave, and vows reforma- 
tion. There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves 
sold for a penny ; the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops ; and I will make it felony to drink small beer ; 

* 8hakip«re borroira hii imigiiiaiy conunomreftlth from Montuigiiet 
On Slukipere'i obligationi to Montaigne, ne M. Philirfite CbiiateB : 
£tndee aur Shakeap«»r, pp. 162- 187. 
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all the realm shall be id commoQ, aad in Cheapside Bh^I 
my palfrey go to grass : and when I am king, as king I 
will be — ." And the people shout, "God save your 
Majesty !" Qeorge Bevis and John Holland discuss 
affairs of State : 

B«Bi*. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier meauB to dreaa the com- 
monwealth, and turn it, and get a new nap upon it. 

RM. So he had need, for 'tis threadbare. Well, I axj it was 
never meny world in England since gentlemen came np. 

Beoix. O miserable age ] virtue is not regarded in handicraftsmen. 

HxM. The nobilitj think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

Beeit. Nay, more, the King's council are no good workmen. 

H<Xl. True ; and jet it is said labour in thj vocation : which is 
as much as to aaj, let the magiatrates be labouring men ; and there- 
fore should we be magistrates. 

Beiu. Thou bast hit it ; fof there's no better sign of a brave mind 
than a bard hand. 

" An audience," writes Mr Walter Bagehot, " which hona 
fide entered into the merit of this scene, would never 
believe in everybody's sufirage. They would know that 
there is such a thing as aonaense, and when a man has 
once attained to that deep conception, you may be sure 
of him ever after. . . . The author of Coriolanus never 
believed in a mob, and did something towards preventing 
anybody else from doing so. But this political idea was 
not exactly the strongest in Sbakspere's mind. . . . 
He had two others stronger, or as strong. First, the 
feeling of loyalty to the ancient polity of this country, 
not because it was good, but because it existed. . , . 
The second peculiar tenet which we ascribe to his politi- 
cal creed is a disbelief in the middle classes. We fear 
he had no opinion of traders. . . . You will generally 
find that when a ' citizen ' is mentioned, he does or 
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says something absurd.* Shakspere had a clear perccfH- 
tioQ that it is posBible to bribe a class as well as an in- 
ilividiiaL . . . He everywiiere speaks in praise of a 
tempered, and ordered, and qualified polity, in which the 
pecuniary classes have a certain influftnce, but no more ; 
and shows in every page a keen sensibility to the large 
Wows and high-souled energies, the gentle refinements 
and disinterested desires in which those classes are likely 
to be especially deficient. He is particularly the poet 
of personal nobility, though throughout his writings there 
is a sense of freedom ; just as Milton is the poet of 
freedom, though with an underlying reference to personal 
nobility ; indeed, we might well expect our two poets to 
combine the appreciation of a nide and generous liberty 
with that of a delicate and refined nobleness, since it is 
the union of these two elements that characterises our 
society and their experiencc."-f- 

Although the play of Coriolaniis almost inevitably 
suggests a digression into the consideration of the politics 
of Shakspere, it must once again be asserted that the 
central and vivifying element in the play is not a politi- 
cal problem, but an individual character and life. The 
tragic struggle of the play is not that of patricians with 
plebeians, but of Coriolanus with hia own self. It is not 
the Koman people who bring about his destruction ; 



* Hot alwajs. See, for example, King Richard HI., j4ct ii., 8e, %, 
where a "divine imtiDct" informing men's minds of coming danger 
move« in tho brcBBt4 of the oiti^etu. 

t Walter Bngebot. Estdinatua al some Engliahmen And Scotchmen, 
pp. S5T-2(!0. Se« on the gabjuct generally of the literature of ariatO' 
oratiu and of democratio epochs tlie urriter'a article, "The Poetiysj' 
Democracy— Walt Whitman," WttlntimU^ RtvUic, July 1871. 
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it is the patrician haughtiness and passionate self- 
will of Coriolauus himself. Were the contest of 
political purties the chief interest of Shakspere's drama, 
the figures of the Tribunes must have been drawn upon 
a larger scale. They would have been endowed with 
something more than " foxship," As representatives of 
a great principle, or of a power constantly tending in 
one direction, they might have appeared worthy rivals of 
the leaders of the patrician party ; and the fall of Corio- 
lantia would he signalised by some conquest and advance 
of the tide of popular power.* Shakspere's drama is 
the drama of indi\*iduality, including under this name all 
those bonds of duty and of affection which attaeh man to 
liis fellow-man, but not impersonal principles and ideaat 
The passion of patriotism, high-toned and enthusiastic, 
stands with Shakspere instead of general political prin- 
ciples and ideas, and the life of the individual is widened 
and elevated by the national life, to which the individual 
surrenders himself with gladness and with pride. 

Tlie pride of Coriolanus is however not that which 
comes from self-surrender to and union with some power, or 
person, or principle higher than oneself It is two-fold, 
a passionate self-esteem which is essentially egoistic ; and 
secondly a pa^ionate prejudice of class. Hia nature is 

* I owa thU observation to Prnleaaor H. Th. Rot»oher : Sh&kospova 
in (eiaen huulutDii ChvkctergebiJdeii, &c. Dresden, 1864, |). 2a 

t " His [Sbaktpere'a] draiua ia the drun& oE indimdualiiff. . . . 
gtutkapere abowi neither the conacionnieBa o( a law, nor of bummnity ; 
the future ia ma(« in bia dnniM, and entiiuaiasm (or great principlw 
unkDowo. Hii yeoina conitinJiandi and luuia up the past and the 
present ; it does not iaitinte the future He intarpret«d an epoch ; be 
announced nune." Joseph MaEzini, life and WritiogH, voL ii., 
133, 134. SeeRUmelin. Sbakiapeare-Studien, pp. 169, 170. 
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the reverse of cold or selfish ; his sympathies are deep, 
warm and generous ; but a line, hard and £ast, has been 
drawn for him by the aristocratic tradition, and it is only 
within that line that he permits his sympathies to play. 
To the surprise of the Tribunes, he can accept well- 
pleased a subordinate command under Cominius. He 
yields with kindly condescension to accept the devotion 
and fidelity of Menenius, and cherishes towards tha old 
man a filial regard — the feeling of a son, who has the 
consciousness that he is greater than his father. He 
must dismiss Menenius disappointed from the Yolscian 
camp ; but he contrives an innocent fraud by means of 
which the old senator will fancy that he has affected 
more for the peace of Rome than another could. For 
Virgilia, the gentle woman in whom his heart finds rest, 
Coriolanus has a manly tenderness, and constant fresh- 
ness of adhesion : 

0, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that kias 
I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. 

In his boy he has a father's joy, and yields to an ambitious 
hope, and a yearning forward to his son's possible future 
of heroic action, in which there is something of touching, 
paternal weakness : 

The god of soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may'st prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee I 

His wife's friend Valeria is the " moon of Rome," 
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^^^^^ Chaste «fl the icicle ^H 

That'a cardied by the frost from purest snow ^^H 

AuU hajigs on Diati's temple.'* ^^^| 

In hia mother Volumnia. the awful Roman matron, he ^^H 

rejoices with a noble enthusiasm and pride ; and while ^^H 

ehe IB present always feels himself by comparison with ^^H 

this great mother, inferior and unimportant. ^^H 

But Cominiiis, Menenius, and Virgilia, Valeria and ^^| 

Volumnia, and his boy belong to the privileged class, ^^^ 

they are patrician. Beyond this patrician class neither -1 

hia sympathies nor his imagination find it possible to 

range. The plebeians are " a common cry of curs " ^^^ 

whose breath Coriolanus hates. He cannot like Boling- ^^H 

broke flatter their weakness while he despises them ^^H 

inwardly. He is not even indifferent towards them ; he ^^H 

rather rejoices in their malice and displeasure ; if the ^^^^f 

nobility would let him use his sword he would make a ^^^| 

quany "with thousands of these quarter'd slaves," aa " 

high as he could pick his lance. Sicinius the Tribune 

is " the Triton of the minnows." When Coriolanus de- ^^J 

parts from Rome, as though all the virtue of the city ^^^| 

were resident in himself, he reverses the apparent fact ^^H 

and pronounces a sentence of banishment against those ^^^| 

whom he leaves behind ; " / banish you." Brutua ia ^^H 

warranted by the lact when he says ^^^| 

You speikk 0' the people ^^H 

&B if 70U were a god to puniab, not ^^^H 

A num of their infirmitj. ^^^| 


• ObtcrYB the eitnordinmry vital betntjr. and illamiiuitiDg qtuJity ^^H 
of 8b»kspere'B lueMphon and similw, A common-pUce poet would ^^^| 

covers degrees o! chaitity in ice and inonr, and choows the obwt«rt fl ^^H 
All troieD things. On this subject lee mi exooUent stady by Rev. H. ^^H 
K. HiidwD. Shskespewa : bis life, An, uid CbMM)ter^ vol i., pi>. ^^^H 
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And yet the weaknesB, the inconstancy, and 
incapacity of apprehending facts which are the vices of 
the people, reflect and repeat themselves in the great 
patrician ; bia arietflci-atic vices counterhalance their 
plebeian. He is rigid and obstinate ; but under the 
influence of an angry egoism he can renounce his prin- 
ciples, his party and his native dty. He will not \xsa 
away to his private use the paltry booty of the Voices ; 
but to obtain the couaulehip he is urged by his proud 
mother and his patrician friends to Btimd bareheaded 
before the mob, to expose his wounds, to sue for their 
votes, to give his heart the lie, to bend the knee like a 
beggar asking an alms. The judgment and blood of 
Coriolanus are ill commingled ; he desires the end, but 
can only half submit to the means which are necessary to 
attain that end; he has not sufBcient self-cootrol to 
enable him to dispose of those chances of which 
lord. And so he mars his fortune. The pridi 
Coriolanus, as Mr Hudson has observed, is " rendl 
altogether inflammable and uncontrollable by passioo ; 
insomuch that if a spark of provocation is struck into 
the latter, the former instantly flames up beyoad 
measure, and sweeps away all the r^ards of prudence, of 
decorum, and even of common sense,"* Now sudi 
passion as this Shakspere knew to be weakness and 
strength ; and by this uncontrollable violence of 
Coriolanus draws down upon himself his bauisi 
from Rome, and hia subsequent fate. 

At the moment when he passes forth through the 
of the city, and only then, his passion instead of bi 
* Shslupere : hia Life, Art and Chareotero, vol. ii., p. 473. 
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g violently forth, subdues his nature in a more evil 

"sliion and becomes dark and deadly. He feels that he 

Ha been deserted by " the dastard nobles," and given 

^Ver as a prey to the mob. He who had been so warm, 

b generous, so loyal towards his class now feels himself 

betrayed ; and the deadly need of revenge, together with 

lie sense that he is in solitude and must depend upon 

lis own strength and prudence, makes him calm. He 

3ndeavours to pacify his mother, and to check the 

>ld man's tears ; he utters no violent speech. Only one 

obscure and formidable word escapes his lips : 

I go alone 
Like to a lonely dragon that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talked of more than seen. 

And in this spirit he strides forward towards CoriolL 

No passage in the play is quick with such bright, 
spontaneous, almost lyrical feeling as the address of 
his defeated rival to Coriolanus, when he finds the great 
leader an unbidden guest within his house at Antium. 
Enthusiasm about great personalities finds nobler ex- 
pression perhaps in the writings of Shakspere than in 
those of any other poet of any country. The reader wiU 
recall that wonderful outbreak of admiration and hom- 
age from the aged Nestor when he gazes for the first 
time upon Hector s unhelmeted head : — 

I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, 
Labouring for destiny, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Greekish youth, and I have seen thee 
As hot as Perseus spur thy Phrygian steed, 
Despising many forfeits and subduements, 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword 1' the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declined, 
That I have said to some my standers by, 
' Lo JupUer i$ yonder ^ dealing lifeP 
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Aiid I have swn thee paiwe and take thy bratttb, 
When that n ring of Greeks have hemni'd thee in, 
Like an Olympiaa wrestling. 

And the old maD coDtinuea in the like strain 
almost breath must fail him. The instaDtatieous and 
iuvoluntary homage paid by Aufidiua to Coriolanua is 
the same in kind — the overwhelming joy of standing 
face to face with veritable human greatness and nobility. 
But Coriolanua has found in Antium no second homa 
Honoured and deferred to, tended on, and treated as 
almost sacred, he is etill the " lonely dragon that his fen 
makes fcar'd," Cut off from his kindred and his friends, 
wronged by his own passionate sense of personality, his 
violent egoism, he resolves to stand 



were author of liinuelf, 
o other kin. 
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But the loves and loyalties to which he has 
violence, react against him. The struggle, prodigious and 
pathetic, begins, between all that is massive, stem, in- 
fiexible and all that is tender and winning in his nature; 
and the strength is subdued by the weakness. It is as 
if an oak were rent and uprooted not by the stroke of 
lightning, but by some miracle of gentle yet irresistible 
music. And while Coriolanus yields under the influence 
of an instinct not to be controlled, he possesses the dis- 
tinct consciousness that such yielding is mortal to 
himself Ho has come to hate and to conquer, but he 
must needs perish and love : — 

My wife G'.iiiies foremost ; then the honoiu'd mould 
"Wherein Ihia trunk vnm fnuned, nnd in her band 
The gmnilchild to her Llood, But, out, affection I 
All boud and privilege of nature, break ! 
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Let it be Tirtntnu to be obetimite ! 

What is that curf sy worth t Or thow dovw" eyea, 

Which can make gods forawom 1 I melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. My motiier bows ; 

Ab if Olympus to a molehill should 

In supplication nod ; and my young boy 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 

Great nature cries ' Deny not' 
The coDvuIsive efforts to maintain hie hardness and 
rigidity are in vain ; Coriolanus yields ; his obstinacy and 
pride are broken ; he ia compelled to learn that a man 
cannot stand as if he were author of himself. And so 
the fortunes of Coriolanus iall, but the man rises with 
that fall 

Delivered from patrician pride, and bis long habit of 
egoism, Coriolanus cannot be. The purely human influ- 
ences have reached bim through the only approaches by 
which he was accessible — through his own family. To 
the plebeian class be must still remain the intolerant 
patrician. Nevertheless, he has undergone a profound 
experience ; he has acknowledged purely human influ- 
ences in the only way in which it was possible for him 
to do 30. No single experience, Shakspere was aware, 
can deliver the soul from the Icoig habit of passionate 
egoism. And, accordingly, at the last it is this which 
betrays bim into the hands of the conspirators. His 
conduct before Rome is about to be judicially enquired 
into at Antium. But the word "boy," ejaculated against 
him by Aufidius, " touches Coriolanus into an ecstasy of 
passionate rage : " — 

Boy I O slave ! 
Pardon me, lords, tis the first time that ever 
I was forced to scold, . . , 
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Boy ! false hound ! 
If yon have writ your annals true, tis there 
That, like an eagle in a dove*oote, I 
Fluttered your Yolscians in CorioU ; 
Alone, I did it. Boy I 

And in a moment the swords jA the conspirators have 
pierced him. A Yolscian Jora, reverent for fallen great- 
ness^ protects the body : — 

Tread not upon him. Masters all, be quiet ; 
Put up your swords. 

So suddenly has he passed fix)m towering passion to 

the helplessness of death ; the victim of his own violent 

egoism, and nncontroUable self-wilL We remain with 

the sense that a great gap in the world has been made ; 

that a sea-mark ''standing every flaw" has for all 

time disappeared. We see the lives of smaller men still 

going on; we repress all violence of lamentation, and 

bear about with us a memory in which pride and pity 

are blended. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE HUMOUB OF SHAKSPERB. 

A STUDY of Shakspere which fails to take account of 
Shakspere's humour must remain essentially incom- 
plete. The character and spiritual history of a man 
who is endowed with a capacity for humorous apprecia- 
tion of the world must differ throughout and in every par- 
ticular from that of the man whose moral nature has 
never rippled over with genial laughter. At whatever 
final issue Shakspere arrived after long spiritual travail as 
to the attainment of his life, that precise issue rather than 
another was arrived at in part by virtue of the fact 
of Shakspere's humour. In the composition of forces 
which determined the orbit traversed by the mind of the 
poet this must be allowed for as a forceamong others, in im- 
portance not the least, and efficient at all times, even when 
little apparent. A man whose visage " holds one stem 
intent " from day to day, and whose joy becomes at times 
almost a supernatural rapture, may descend through circles 
of hell to the narrowest and the lowest ; he may mount 
from sphere to sphere of Paradise until he stands within 
the light of the divine majesty; but he will hardly succeed 
in presenting us with an adequate image of life as it is 
on this earth of ours in its oceanic amplitude and variety. 
A few men of genius there have been, who, with vision 

T 
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penetrative as lightning, have gazed as it were throu^ 
life, at some eternal aignificances of which life is the 
symbol. Intent upon its sacred meaning they have lia^l 
no eye to note the forma of the grotesque hieroglyph of 
human existence. Such men are not framed for laughter. 
To this little group the creator of Falstaff, of Botto m. 
and of Touchstone does not belong. ^H 

Shakspere, who saw life more widely and wisC^H 
than any other of the seers, could laugh. That i>^H 
comfortable fact to bear in mind ; a fact which servea ^| 
rescue U3 from the domination of intense and nam^H 
natures, who claim authority by virtue of their grasp (H 
one half of the realities of our existence and their deuilM 
of the rest. Shakspere could laugh. But we must ^H 
on to ask " What did he laugh at ? and what was ti^H 
manner of his laughter! " There are as many modes ^H 
laughter as there are facets of the common soul of l^H 
manity to re6ect the humorous appearances of I^H 
world. Hogarth in one of his pieces of coarse, J^H 
subtile engraving, has presented a group of occupants ^H 
the pit of a theatre sketched during the performance ^H 
some broad comedy or farce. What proceeds upon tl^| 
stage is invisible and undiscoverable save as we catch V^^ 
reflection on the fiwies of the spectators, in the same Wi^H 
that we infer a sunset from the evening flame upon wii^| 
dows that front the west. Each laughing face in Bifl 
garth's print exhibits a different mode or a diffi^r^fl 
stage of the risible paroxysm. There is the habitn^B 
enjoyer of the broad comic abandoned to his mirth whii^^ 
is open and unashamed, mirth which he is evidentlT^| 
natch for, and able to sustain. By his side is a co^H 
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panion female portrait, a woman with head thrown back 
to ease the violence of the guffaw; all her loose redundant 
flesb is tickled into an orgasm of merriment; she is fairly 
overcome. On the other side sits the spectator who has 
passed the climax of his laughter ; he wipes the tears 
from his eyes, and is on the way to regain an in; 
and temporary composure. Below appears a girl of I 
eighteen or twenty, whose vacancy of intellect is captured 
and occupied by the innocuous foUy still in progress ; 
gazes on expectantly, assured that a new blossom of the 
wonder of absurdity is about to display itself. Hi 
father, a man who does not often surrender himself to a 
indecent convulsion, leans bia face upon his hand, and 
with the other steadies himself by grasping one of the 
iron spikes that enclose the orchestra. In the right 
comer sits the humourist, whose eyes, around which the ' 
wrinkles gather, are half-closed, while lie already goes 
over the jest a second time in his imagination. At the 
opposite side an elderly woman is seen, past the period 
■ when animal violences are possible, laughing becausd i 
she knows there is something to laugh at, though she ia \ 
too dull-witted to know precisely what. One spectator, 
as we guess from his introverted air, is laughing to think 
what somebody else would think of this. Finally, the i 
thin-lipped, perk-nosed person of refinement looks aside, 
and by his critical indifference condemns the broad, in- 
judicious mirth of the company. 

All these laughers of Hogarth are very commonplace, 
and some are very vulgar persons; one trivial, ludicrous | 
spectacle is the occasion of their mirth. When from \ 
such laughter as this we turn to the laughter of men of | 
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genius, wbo gaze at the total play of the world's 
when we listen to this, as with the ages it goes od 
gatheriDg and swelling, our sense of hearing is enveloped 
and almost annihilated by the chorus of mock and jest, 
of antic and buffoonery, of tender mirth and indignant 
satire, of monstrous burlesque and sly absurdity, (rf 
desperate misanthropic derision, and genial, affectiont 
caressing of human imperfection and human foil}'. 
hear from behind the mask the enormous laughter 
Aristophanes, ascending peal above peal, until it passes 
into jubilant ecstasy or from the uproar springs some ex- 
quiaite lyric strain. We bear laughter of passionate in- 
dignation from Juvenal, the indignation of "the ancient 
and free soul of the dead republics."* And tbere ia 
Rabelais, with Lis huge buffoonery, and the earnest eyes 
intent on freedom which look out at us in the midst of 
the zany's tumblings and indecencies. Ajid CervanI 
with his refined Castilian air, and deep melancholy 
at odds with the enthusiasm which is dearest to his 
And Molifere, with his laughter of unerring g(X)d sens^ 
undeluded by fashion, or vanity, or folly, or hypocrisy, 
and brightly mocking these into modesty. And Milton, 
with his fierce objurgatory laughter, EUjah-like insi 
against the enemies of freedom and of England. 
Voltaire, with his quick intellectual scorn, and 
malice of the brain. And there is the urbane 
amiable play of Addison's invention, not capable of 
achievement, but stirring the corners of the mouth wjl 



ante^^^^ 



" JuviiDol, c'est la vieille Ame libre dea r^publiques morle 
xae Konie dans I'ainUQ de laquelle sont fondaae Atbtnea el 
Viator Hugo. Williun Stiakeapvore, p. 45. (ed. 1869.) 
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a hwmano smile, — gracious gaiety for the breakfast tables 
of England. And Fielding'B careless mastery of the 
whole, broad, commoQ field of mirth. And Sterne's 
exquisite curiosity of odduess, hie subtile extravagances 
and humours prepense. And there is the tragic laughter 
of Swift, which announces the extinction of reason, and 
loss beyond recovery of human faith, and charity, and 
hope. How in this chorus of laughters, joyous and 
terrible, b the laughter of Shakspere distinguishable ? 

In the first place the humour of Shakspere like hia 
total genius is many-sided. He does not pledge him- 
self as dramatist to any one view of human life. If w© 
open a novel by Charles Dickens, we feel aasured before- 
hand that WQ are condemned to an exuberance of philan- 
thropy ; we know how the writer will insist that we 
must all be good friends, all be men and brothers intoxi- 
cated with the delight of one another'a presence ; we 
expect him to hold out the right band of fellowship to 
man, woman, and child ; we are prepared for the bacchan- 
nalia of benevolenca The lesson we have to learn from 
this teacher is that, with the exception of a few inevitable 
and incredible monsters of cruelty, every man naturally 
engendered of the offspring of Adam is of his own nature 
inclined to every amiable virtue. Shakspere abounds ia 
kindly mirtb ; he receives an exquisite pleasure from the 
alen wit and bright good sense of a Rosalind ; be can 
dani1Te~a fool' as tenderly as any nurse qualified to take a 
baby from the birth can deal with her charge. But 
Shakspere is not pledgetl to deep-dyed, ultra-amiability. 
W jtfa Jacques he can rail at the world , while remain in jf 
Lt JtQ interesta, 
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this way or that. With Timon he can tura upon 
world with a rage no less than that of Swift, and dia- 
cover in man aLd woman a creature as abominable as 
the Yahoo. In other words, the humou r of S hakspere, 
like his total genius, is dramatic. 

Then again, although Shakspere langha incomparably, 
mere laughter wearies him. llie only play of Shakspore's, 
out of nearly forty, which is farcical. The Oomedy of 
Errors, was written in the poet's earliest period of author- 
ship, and was formed upon the su^estion of a preceding 
piece. It haa been observed with truth by Qervinus 
that the farcical incidents of this play have been cott- 
iiected by Shakspere with a tragic back -ground, which \a 
probably his own invention. With beauty, or with 
pathos, or vrith thought, Shakspere can mingle his mirth, 
and then he is happy, and knows bow to deal with play 
of wit or humorous characterization ; but an entin 
comic subject somewhat disconcerts the poet. On 
ground, if no other were forthcoming, it might be : 
pected that the Taming of the Shrew was not altogi 
the work of Shakspere's hand. The secondary intrigi 
and minor incidents were of little interest to the j 
But in the buoyant force of Petmchios character, in | 
subduing tempest of high spirits, and in the person 1 
the foiled revoltrcss against the law of sex, who i 
into her wifely loyalty the same energy which she 1 
shown in her virgin sauvagerie, there were elements j 
human character in which the imagination of the i 
took delight.* 

* "FarmcrDeftrlra)inDdr«dyMraBgoBu<l thnt StiAkaperewrote J 
th« Petri) chin scenaa in tbe 'Taming of Uie8brew.' MrCollidrlu 
ingi; adopted tlii* view. Mr Onut White detelopt H, and I (ud ]| 
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Unless it be its own excess, however, Sbakspere's I 
laughter seems to fear nothing. It does not, when it | 
has once arrived at its full development, fear enthus 
or passion, or tragic intensity ; nor do these fear it. The 
traditions of the English drama had favoured the juxta- 
position of the serious and comic ; but it ^ 
for Shakspere to make each a part of the other ; to in- 
terpenetrate tragedy with comedy, and comedy with tragic 
earnestness. In Marlowe's " Doctor Faustus," as we now 
possess it, the scenes of extravagant burlesque are merely i 
a divertiasffmeTit after the terror and awful solemnity of I 
the tragic scenes. One cannot but desire to believe that | 
such passages of rude burlesque were the invention of I 
some clumsy playwright, and not the laborious degrada- j 
tion of his own art by Marlowe, who possessed no gift of 
humour. In " Doctor Faustus " the juxta-position of the 
elevated and the burlesque scenes produces an effect as 
incongruous as if a group of Dutch boors carousing in a 
tavern of Teniers were transferred into some great 
sacred or classical composition by Ltonardo da Vinci or | 
EafTaele, The serious and the comic portions of the 1 
play move upon different planes of feeling, and the one ' 

Fleay «fterw»rdB) tiimed it into figures, making the following porta 
Shklupere's thougb in maay ptncea they iire workt up by him from the 
old Tiimiitg of a Shrtw :— ludmctioa ; Act II., ac. i., 1. l6S-.')26 {! touch, 
ing 115-167); III. ii. 1. 125.151-240; IV.i.(«iidu. Dyce); IV. iu.. ». 
(iv., vi. Dyce) ; V. iL, I^ISO ; in short the p*rU of Katharine and 
Petnichio. and almort all Gniiuio, with tha charactere on the «lagB with 
them, and pouible oocaaional touches eUewbere. (New Sb. Soc. Tnm>. 
1S74, lUS-lIO). The rust is by the HU/rer and adaptor of the old ' .4 
Shrew' probably Marlnwe. aa there are deliberate uupiee or plagiariuni 
of him in ton paaaagea (O. White)." P. J, Puraivall. Pr«f»c« to Ger 
b' Shalceapoaro C 



that Marlow 



IB the adapter of the " Taming of a Shnw.*' 
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cannot assist or co-operate with the other. In Shokspt 
earliest tragedy hia method is already in existence. He ■ 
is not afraid that the passion and the anguish of the 
lives ofTlomeo and JuFet will suffer a1>atement because 
Mercutio coruscates and scintillatea, or because the Nurse 
puffs and perspires, telk long-winded stories and tipples 
her ajtta viXm. In " The Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
while Julia standing by disguised hears her faithless 
lover devoting himself to Silvia, the Host falls sound 
asleep. This is quite as it should be. The world ie 
not all made for passionate young gentlemen and ladiea 
The stout body of mine Host haa its rights and dues also : 
" By my halidom I was fast asleep." Shakspere's humour 
here is a portion of hia fidelity to the fact, his content ia 
seeing things as they are, his justice, hia imp] 
The clown laughs at the lover, and not without a ] 
show of clown-like common sense. Shakapere is disp< 
to let no side of a fact escape him. If it have a trivj 
ludicrous aspect, by all means let us have that put uU 
record. The valet-de-chambre range of emotion is as i 
deniable a piece of reality as is the heroic ; and the wa| 
somehow is wide enough for both valet and hera Itf! 
desirable to aacertain what lights the one may throw 
upon the other. 

This apparent holding himself aloof from, and above 
his own creations, his perfect impartiality towards each 
peraon, and Bometimea towards the entire action of his 
drama, is what Schlegel has spoken of as S 
spere's irony. This irony Schlegel has said is ' 
grave of enthusiasm. We arrive at it only aftei 
have had the misfortune to see human nature throia 
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and through ; and when no choice remains but to adopt 
the melancholy truth that ' no virtue or greatness is 
nltogethcr pure or genuine,' or the dangeroua error that 
' the highest perfection is attainable.' " " Here," the critic 
continues, "we therefore may perceive in the poet him- 
self, notwithBtanding his power to excite the moat fervent 
emotions, a certain coo! indifference, but still the in- 
difference of a superior mind, which has run through the 
whole sphere of human existence and survived feeling."* 
In this criticism by Schlegel there ia an appearance 
of truth, but no more than an appearance. Shakspere's 
impartiality towards the persons and motives of his plays 
is not real aloofness. It rather proceeds from his pro- 
found interest in his subject, bis determination to do 
justice to every side of it. " In troth," exclaims Prince 
Henry, " I do now remember the poor creature small 
beer, but, indeed, these humble considerations make 
' me out of love with my greatness." Does Shakspere 
' feel less enthusiasm for the glorious manhood of Henry 
because Henry remembers the poor creature small beer ? 
No : Shakspere is prepared to admit that Henry is 
i every whit human, and therefore it is that the splendour 
I of his manhood strengthens ua, and fills us as it were 
[ with a personal pride and Joy : — 
I I saw youug Hany with hia beaver on, 

I Hie cuiBaea on his tliiglu, galUntly anu'd, 

I Bis« from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 

I And vaulted with such eaae into hia sbaI, 

F An if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds. 

To him and wind a fiety Pegasns 
I Abd witch the world with noble horaemanahip. 

I * Lectnre on Drouutio Art Mid Literature, by A. W. Sclitegel (ed, 
I l&ie). p. 369. 
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It is because Shakspere ao entirely acknowledges \ 
heroic in Henry that he has no timidity in risking his 
reputation as hero, by confession of the common incidenu 
of humanity, heroic as well as non-heroic. That a most 
Christian king should each morning receive his peruke 
inserted upon a cane through an aperture of his bed- 
curtains is entirely correct ; for the valet cannot retain 
faith in a peruteless grand monarch. But ShaJcapere 
dares to inspect hia hero as " unaccommodated 
" Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, 1 
forked animal as thou art," exclaims Lear to the shive^ 
Edgar ; and yet be is at the same time " How noble in. 
reason ! how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how 
express and admirable I in action how like an angel ! ia 
apprehension how like a god I the beauty of the \ 
the paragon of animals ! " 

Shakspere recognized both our human imperfee 
and our human greatness; he denied the one as little 
as the other; hence his enthusiasm is not suppressed 
by, hut at one with hia tenderness, his pity, his 
pathos. Deademona falters from the truth before the 
terrible eye of her husband ; but she utters her dying 
and redeeming falsehood. Imogen's quick resentment 
wrongs for a moment the honour of Posthumus ; but 
Imogen's arms around Posthumus' neck do more I 
make amends. A woman is dearer to Shakspere I 
an angel ; a man is better than a god. At the Di6 
Worms in 1521, his imperial Majesty, whodidnotk 
high German, required Martin Luther to repeat his 1 
defence ia the Latin tongue. The sweat flowed i 
Luther's forehead ; hia lungs were exhausted, his tfa| 
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was parched. The Duke of Brunswick, who sat by his 
side, despatched a servant for three fiagona of the beat 
Eimheck beer. " I shall never foi^et that noble action," 
writes Heine, with a genuine burst of delight in the 
homely heroism of our dear master Martin Luthor, 
"which does so much honour to the house of Brunswick."* 
The Host falls fast asleep while Julia's heart is only just 
sound and strong enough to keep from breaking. Does 
the propinquity of the snoring host make the anguish of 
Julia less real ? Must we suppose that love was an il- 
lusion which Shakspere had transcended because Friar 
Laurence moralizes on the violent ends of violent delights? 
In Antony and Cleopatra a clown bears the basket in 
which is hidden " the pretty worm of Nilus that kills and 
pains not" Is Shakspere indifferent to the gravity of 
dying because a grotesque rustic becomes the messenger 
of death to the great Egyptian queen ? la dying not al- 
together a reality ? Assuredly, though a clown has brought 
the basket, the worm "will do his kind " upon Iras, and 
Charmian, and Cleopatra. Death is real. Anguish and 
love are real, though Peter call for some " merry dump " 
to comfort him, and though mine Host yield to the 
luxurious obsession of a snooze. 

Tragedy with Shakspere becomes more tragic because 
it lies surrounded by the common realities of life. 
Heroics which are so elevated as to disJaiu all that is 
actual and ordinary, like those of the Restoration drama 
and that of a subsequent period, tend rapidly to become 
pseudo-htroicB, and affect us, in the end, as actually comic, 
-a ridiculous, undesigned parody of genuine nobility of 
• Ueias. Sttuuotlioho Warke. Voi v. Ueber Duutschlaod, p. 76. 
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feeling and conduct. Hector becomes Drawcansir. 
atatnesque group of which Whiskeraodos ia the centre, — 
uncleB and nieces, — stand in menacing attitude at a dead- 
lock, each with a dagger at the breast. Shakspere, a 
German poet has said, inoculates his tragedy with a comic 
virus, and thus it ia preserved from the great disease of 
absurdity.* Abstract from Romeo and Juliet the Bcenes 
in which the serving- men bite thumbs, the scenes in 
which Mercutio jests, those in which the nurse lets loo&e 
ber wanton tongue, those in which old Capulet fusses and 
frets, and leave only the passages of joy and of sorrow 
between the lovers, — how insubstantial the joy and the 
sorrow appear I In order that the angels in the dream 
of Jacob might descend to this abiding-place of ours, and 
might ascend again, there waa needed "a ladder set up 
on the earth, the top of which reached to heaven," ITie 
ardours and virtues, and spiritual presences of the human 
Boul are most energetically operant when they find footu^ 
on this ladder, which has its base upon the conunon ground. 

• Dm Komiflcha ist der natUrliche Faind dea GravititiBchan, e« ver- 
hult aich xnm Tra^scben wie die logensDote geforderte Parbe zn del 
sadem (tititbe) i venn man nicht Roth mit Gi-Un abwechaeln liiwt, m 
wird luleUt das Roth aelber Grlln. So wiril daa Tragiacho konuBch, 
das Komiauhe langweUig. In dor Beimiscbnng tod Humor lipgt eioa 
Art Inooulktioii dor konuBcbeu Kuhpocken, dsmit nicht die MeaBoben- 
pocken, d.i., der Umscblag io's Ijacherlicbe eintrete. Dann voUendet 
■ich dorch die Hiai^ulhat de« Komischen Earn Tregiicheti erst die Wrlb- 
gauxbeit, die Ganzbeit des Lebens. So baben Shakespeare's Fignren ihr 
charakteristisches Pathos nicht immer wie ein Kleid am Leibe, sie habea 
Dwb andere leicktere Charokterzuge, die in mittlereD ZuatSnden jeae ao 
lange enetzen, bia sie wieder eintrelen, oiid besonders in diescm Weclt- 
■ol liegl eine wunderbare Wirklichkeit ihres Lobens iind dea gaiu«ii 
StUukea. Die vcrtrsulichite Sprache gewAbnlichsr ZoitBiide imd dar 
ktUmste Svhwung des Pathos in dan ausaerordeutlicbsten S: 
daiwisL-hen eine Uoendlichkeit voti Mitteltiuten." Otto Li 
apeare-Stodien, pp. 7, & 
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Can we discover any single expreasion which will 
resume tlie various humorous appearances of life as 
they presented themselves to Shakspere I It would be 
hazardous to adopt any such expression and make of it 
a theory of Shaksperian humour, with which facts must 
be compelled to square. Yet, by contrasting the tragic 
with the comic developments of human character in the 
drama of Shakspere, it is possible to discover at least 
one main feature of the comic as it was conceived by the 
poet.* Every embodiment of thought, of passion, or of 
will, which passes coosiderably beyond the normal stan- 
dard, is tragic, or contains within it potential elements of 
tragedy. All embodiment* of thought, passion, and voli- 
tion which fall considerably below the normal standard 
are comic, or contain possible comic elements. Romeo 
a tragic personage, because in him the passion of lov« 
has grown supremely great, and under its influence bis 
external, material life, the life of limitation, is wrecked 
and ruined. Hamlet is a tm^c personage, because in 
him thought has developed itself in a way and degree 
■which is without suitability or proportion to this finite 
life. Richard III. ia tragic, because his will is unratis- 
iied by ever-renewed victoiy, and still needs to wreak 
itself absolutely upon the world. But Slender is comic. 
whose love of sweet Anne Page is so faint a velleity that 
compelled to borrow all the soggestions of his pas- 
ion from his unde ; — 

ShiiUow. llistresa Anne, my cooain lores you. 

SleiidfT, Ay, that t do ; els welt oa I love any woman in Obiioes- 



u a OD the different bruicliea of tha dnma : "StukssptsaTa 
" led. lSfl3), vol. ii. (ip. 507-612. 
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Sfial. He will mainttun you like & genttenoman. 

Slen. A;, tliat I will, come cut and long-tail, ouder the degntfS 

a squire. 
Shal. Hb will make you a hundred and fifty pounds jointure. 
Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo for hinuelf. 

Slender too evidently Ib not a Romeo ; and when he 
ia put in the embairasaing position of being alloy ed to 
woo for himself, the dialogue proceeda : — 

Anne. Now, Master Slender — 
Slen. Now, good MiBtresB Anno— 
^jin*. What is your will t 

jS^«7I. [Brightening up utuler t/u inspiration of a Happji ti 
My will ! 'oda heartlinge, that's a pretty jeat tadee 
ne'er mnde my will yet, I thank heaven ; I am uat ■ 
sickly creature, I give heaven praise. 
Anne. I mean. Master Slender, what would you with me I 
Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would little or nothing with jK 

your father and my uncle have made motions ; if it be mjr 
luck, so ; if not, happy man be his dole 1 They can fell yon 
how things go better than I can ; you may a«k your fatiker. 

Slender'a meek resignation to a successful issue 
of his wooing, " If it be my luck, so," brought doubtless 
an arch smile, quickly smoothed away, to the lips, and 
an amused twinkle to the eyes of sweet Anne Page. The 
painful obligation of making love, which he makes with 
all his heart, and with his largest oaths, (" 'oda heart- 
lings !") is submitted Xo by Slender with the same good 
grace with which Falstaffs ragged conscripts accept i 
necessity of fighting. Slender, under the conduct of l| 
advances to conquest with a like gallantry to that 6 
bited by Mouldy, Shadow, and Feeble, when i 
for war under the banner of patriotism and honour. Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek is a comic personage, whose beings ■ 1 
as it trembles upon the border of non-existence, ia 1 
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from quite vanishing away by the faint reflections it 
catches of Sir Tohy's boiBteroua vitality. Througli his 
soft veil of siUinesB and imbecility (Providence tempering 
the wind to the ahom lamb) glimmers for a moment the 
faint Buapicion that he ia an ass ; but any want of bril- 
liancy on Sir Andrew's part ia to be set down to acci- 
dental, and not inherent cauaee : "Metbinks some- 
timea I have no more wit than a Christian or on ordi- 
nary man has ; but I am a great eater of beef ; and I 
belief that does barm to my wit." And Dogberry is 
comic with bis laborious inefficiency, delivering to the 
Watch most painful instructions how to do nothing : — 

Dog. You shall comprehend all vagrom men ; jrou ars to bid any 

man statid ia the Prince's name. 
Second Watch. How if a' will not stAnd 1 
Dog. Whr,tlien,takenonoteof him,b«t let him go, and presently 

coll the rest of the watob, and thank God you are rid of a 

Alike in the tragic and in the comic there ia an in- 
congruity to be found. The tragic incongruity arises 
from the disproportion between the world and the aoul 
of man ; life is too small to satisfy the soul ; the desires 
of man are inSuite, and all possible attainment eusts 
under strictest limitation. The comic incongruity is the 
reverse of this. It arises &om the disproportion between 
certain souls of men, and even this very ordinary world 
of ours. When a man's wits are so unjointed and so ill- 
trained that, if put into motion, they forthwith get at 
cross pnrposes with themselves, while the happy imbecile 
remains supremely unconscious of bis incapacity, we are 
in presence of an example of the comic incongruity. 
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Hamlet brooding wistfully upon the unknown, aiidl the 
mind's eye is baffled by the darkness — that is an ex- 
ample of grand incongruity, essentially tra^a Romeo 
would love infinitely, and be loved ; and there lies his 
body motionless and senseless in the tomb of the 
Capulet*. Cordelia spends all her wealth of piety lo 
redeem her father from inhumanity and solitude ; and 
Lear hangs over her body comfortless and desperate. 
We can endure these sighte because we know that there 
is no absolute failure for the love and devotiou which 
necessarily scorn all such consequences as these, and 
which do not owe allegiance to accident, or time, or 
place. Nevertheless there remains a terrible tragic in- 
congruity. Hamlet's baffled movement, his beating to 
and fro in a vast and obscure world which he cannot 
comprehend, has in it something pathetic and something 
sublime. Polonius, with bis mastery of court manners, 
and secrets, and policy, with his assumed omniscience 
and real ineptitude, excites a smile which carries with it 
something of contempi His knowledge of the world 
falls so ludicrously short of what true knowledge is. If 
personal nuUity be dressed up in formal dignity, and the 
pretension of office, it becomes more conspicuous. If, 
where incapacity be all but absolute, there yet are dis- 
covered degrees of incapacity greater and less, we dilate 
in presence of the infinitely little, and expect inexhaust- 
ibly varied and ever diminishing qu.a.ntv/m» of sense on 
this side of idiocy.* Dogberry, the city officer, is not a 
very competent person, but he is in a position to apolo- 

* See Ho^clitt on Shallow uid Sileuce. Euytiib Comic Writf 
Lecture u., pp. 41, 12 (eil. 1809;. ' 
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gise for the feebler intellect of Verges, whom he patron- 
ises, as a condescending superior person should " Good- 
man Verges, sir, speaks a little off the matter ; an old 
man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt as, God help, I 
would desire they were ; but in faith, honest as the skin 
between his brows." 

Persons who are curious about possessing the most 
delicate sentiments might maintain that incapacity of 
heart, or will, or understanding is the appropriate object 
of sympathy and pity rather than of mirth. There is 
indeed an incapacity which is pathetic — that which 
being conscious of itself, yearns for a higher compre- 
hension of things, for a more uuderstandiug heart, as ai. 
dog dumbly yearns for more full intelligence of his 
master's wishes and thoughts. But the kindly laugh of 
Shakspere at self-complacent folly and ineptitude is a 
much more sincere and wholesome manifestation of 
feeling than the refinements of sympathy dear to the 
heart of the pathos-monger. It is deeply lamentable, 
no doubt, that some of our neighbours are not quali- 
fied to stand as models for an Apollo Belvedere, or a 
Venus of Melos. Still to weep because middle-aged 
gentlemen display at times an ungraceful rotundity oi 
person, or because every nose is not stcaight, would hardly 
improve the condition of the world. These facts are 
recognized and allowed for most wholesomely by an 
honest laugh like that of Cruikshank or of Leech. It is 
well to smile at these grotesque departures from the 
ideal, and reserve our tears for higher usea The genial 
laughter of Shakspere at human absurdity is free from 
even that amiable cynicism, which gives to the humour 

Z 
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of Jane Ausleo a cortatn piquaiit flavour ; it is like fl^l 
play of summer lightning, which hurts no living crea- 
ture, but surprises, iltuminates and charms. 

To keep us constantly sensible of tlie grotesque which 
§urroundfi us is indeed to render us a service of no slight 
importance ; for we are too ready to accept imperfection, 
and rapidly to forget it when once accepted. With 
most of UB BO habituated has the eye become to the 
visible grotesque in human face and form, costume and 
gesture, that we are unable at first to recognize the pro- 
found fidelity of such matter-of-fact pictures aa those of 
Hogarth, or the ideal truth which exists as living centre 
of the inexhaustible, fantastic inventions of Cruikshank. 
I We need to have our sense of seeing renewed and 
I rendered freah and childlike before we can perceive in 
j every street through which we walk the types of our 
: Cruikshank and our Hogarth. And around the life of 
I each of ua there is forever gathering an accretion of the 
grotesque in habit and character to which we quickly 
I become insensible. To dehver the ideal man &om this 
requires constant freshness of perception, and vigilance of 
will. Shakspere does not seem to feel that Dogberry 
and Verges are creatures of another breed from himself 
He stands, it is true, at the opposite pole of humauity ; 
nevertheless, a potential Dogberry element existed evep 
in Shakspere, " Common people," as Mr Bagobot ] 
happily said, " could be cut out of Shakspere ; '* j 
as the robust and prosaic statesman of Westmorelai 
could have been cut out of the great spiritual thinker 
and poet of the Ijake district. Therefore, apart fi-om 
the interest of sympathy, we have a personal iDterest I 
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umiei-atanding Uie cominon features of the most ordiuary 
lives. Our own life is akin to them, and may readily 
lapse into a resemblance curiously exact. But as long 
as wl- can smile at them we are safe ; our sense of 
humour is servant of our passion for perfection ; we 
have no need to grow impatient or indignant with 
these grotesque portions of humanity ; that would un- 
necesaarily disturb the balance of our lives, and the 
purity of our perceptions ; we only need to understand 
them, and to smile. 

The humour of Shakspere, however, is much more 
than a laughter-producing power. It is a presence and 
pervading influence throughout his most earnest crea- 
tions. This it is which preserves Shakspere from all 
ei^er and shrill intensity; this it is which makes bis 
emotions, voluminous and massive. And of this humour 
there are two principal stages or degrees. First, — given 
a person or an event, a passion or a thought, Shakspere 
examines it on every side, compares it with all other 
objects ivitb which it may naturally be connected, or 
may happen to be associated ; puts it in its environment, 
Bees the fine and the coarse, the poetic and the prosiuc, 
and thus acquires a rich and pregnant feeling for it So 
abundant and varied is the body of fact which be is 
possessed of that one portion, as it were, balances the 
otlier, and he is saved from all the violence and extrava- 
gance that ori^ate in the partial views of the idealist 
Ophelia's death b pathetic ; but the pathos of Shak- 
spere is not the pretty pathos of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
=t and tender sorrow, a gentle investiture of 
Shakspere sees the fact from the Queen's 
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point of view, and from Hamlet's ; from the priest's ■ 
from the grave-digger's points of view. That is to saj, 
he Beea the fact in the round ; and the patboa d 
Ophelia's death b in the drama as real as it would be, 
if the occurrence became actual. This is the maDoer in 
which the humour of Shakspere works in the first stage 
or degree. 

But secondly, when all realities of this wodd aad 
of time have been represented aa far aa they cu 
be in their totality, Shakspere measures these by ab- 
solute standards. He lays the measuring-reed or the 
infinite by the side of what is finite, and he perceives 
bow little, bow imperfect, the finite is. And he 
smiles at human greatness, while yet he pays loyal 
homage to what is great ; he smiles at human love, and 
human joy, while yet they are deeply real to him (more 
real to him than they could possibly be to an eager 
intense Shelley) ; it is Prospero's smile upon seeing the 
new happiness of the youthful lovers ; — 

So glnd of thia as they I cannot be, ^^^| 

Who are surprised with all ; but my rejoidng j^^H 

In noUiuig can be mora. ^^^| 

And he smiles at human sorrow, while he enters into Ute 
deep anguish of the soul ; be knows that for it too there 
is an end and a quietus. The greatest poetic seers are 
not angry, or eager, or hortatory, or objurgatory, or shrilL 
Homer and Sliakspere are " too great for contest ; . . . 
men to whose unoffcnded, uncondemning sight, tlie vrfaole 
of human nature reveals itself in a pathetic weaknefls, 
with which they will not strive, or in mournful and 
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transitory strength, which they dare not praisa" * 
Shakspere sees with purged eyea ; and he loves and 
pities men. But while tbia view of things from an 
extra-mundane point of vision is to be taken account of 
in any study of Shakapere's mind and art, it must be 
insisted upon that the facta are at the same time 
thoroughly apprehended, studied, and felt from the 
various points which are strictly finite and mundane. 

But it is not alone Shakapere's humour, and the 
laughter of Shakspere which are significant There is 
something also to be discovered from the history of his 
laughter. Every man must be aware that in his own 
case his laughter has had a history, and that if the 
history were faithfully made out a good deal wotdd 
necessarily be ascertained respecting the developmeot 
of his whole moral nature. Now we have documents 
which contain the history of Shakspere's laughter during 
a period of upwards of twenty year^. Surtdy from these 
something about the growth of his intellect and char- 
mcter must be ascertainable. 

In Shakspere's life as artist we may distinguish four 
periods. First of these is the tentative period, the years 
of experiments. The dramatist has not aa yet got a 
sure and firm grasp upon life. He is somewhat deficient 
in the material of deep thought and of deep emotion. 
Both of these originate through a vital connection be- 
tween the soul and the graver realities of life, and such 
A connection is as yet only establishing itself for Shak- 
, tpere. A man who ia not as yet under the controlling 

I. ISfiB, " The MyrtetyoE life aad ita ArU," 
by John Rnikiu. p. lOif. 
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inSuence of any of the graver realities of human life, 
who at the same time posseisses extraordinary ruental 
gifts, will take pleasure in the mere play of bis wits apart 
foom the special occasion or object which aeta his wits lo 
work. If he have high spirits, he will enjoy fun pure 
and aimple, comical surprises and grotesque incidents. If 
he have a turn for satire, the objects of his gay, satirical 
attack will be superficial oddities, follies, and affectations 
of the world. It is during this period of clever "young- 
manishness " (Mr Fumivall's descriptive word) that Shak- 
spere's laughter first becomes audible to ua " The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona," "Love's Labour's Lost," and 
Comedy of Errors " sufficiently represent this staga] 
the history of the growth of Shakspere's miud. 
" Love's Labour's Lost," as was attempted to be shown in 
a former chapter, there is a serious underlying intentioo. 
It concerns itself, as the work of a young man naturally 
may, with the subject of self-culture, and it gaily main- 
tains the thesis that in our schemes of self-improvement 
the first requisite is this — that we take account of all the 
facts of human nature, including its appetites, instincts, 
and passions, and that any attempt to idealize these awn 
will surely end in failure and egregious folly, Sui 
the underlying serious intention of the play. But 
way the poet takes an opportunity to have his laugh 
skit at the fashionable affectations of the time. 

Nearly at this same period Spenser in ' The Tei 
the Muses' was lamenting the condition of the 
comic drama \ the stage had been made the n 
cruel personal and party satire ; " seasoned wit, 
'■goodly pleasure" had disappeared from comedy 
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' and " flcornful folly " 



place of these, " scoffing scurrility, 
had possessed the stage, 

BolliDg iu rhymes of abameleas ribaldry, 
Without regani of due decorum kept. 

Whether Spenser's words in this paas^^ " Our 
pleasant Willy, ah ! ia dead of late," refer to some 
temporary silence of Shakspere, or have no such refer- 
ence, it ia at least worthy of note that Shakspere 
abstained altogether from this abusing of the stage 
to unworthy purposes, and found the objects of his 
mirth in fashions and follies of the lime, not in the 
misfortunes or weaknesses of indivjduab.* Shakspere 
was probably not without enemies. He was successful, 
and that secured for him the hatred of men who foiled. 
Greene, upon his death-bed, assailed him with bitter and 
insolent words, and wrote as if his feeling would natur- 
ally be shared by Peele, by Lodge or Nash, and by Mar- 
lowe. Yet we do not anywhere find the name of 
Shakspere, aa we find the names of Jonson and Dekker, 
and other contemporary dramatists, occupying a place in 
the record of the quarrels of authors. The light and 
airy satire of Love's Labour's Lost, with its grave, under- 
lying intention, is thus characteristic of the youthful 
Shakspere, both in a positive way, and also negatively, 
because it contains no particle of the scurrility and 
ribaldry of which Spenser made complaint. The pleasure 
which Shakspere derives from the quick encounter of 
i vits, from the bandying of a jest to and fro in the air 

* Tha ideDtity of Hcilofemes with Florio of dictionuy-m&kisg cele- 
[ brity iniut be nipportcd by b«tt«c endeuL-e liefore we regard it u othnr 
I ttuiii ID isgemouB coDJectun>. 
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until at loBt it fulls, in elaborate play upon words, — this 
was in part a pleasure of the period, and in i>art it is 
sigDi6cant of the fact that Shakspere, in his years of 
clever " youDgraanishness," enjoyed the mere exercise 
of a nimble brain. "Now by the salt wave of tha 
Mediterranean, a aweet touch ; a quick venew of wit ; 
Giiip snap, quick and home; it rejoicetb my intellect." 

In this tentative period the comic and tbe serious, 
tender or sentimental elements of tbe drama exist aide 
by side, and serve as a kind of criticism each upon th^ 
other ; the lover serves to convict the clown of insensi- 
bility to the higher facts of life, and the clown convicts 
the lover of the blindness or extravagance of passion. 
But though the comic and the tender or serious elements 
exist side by side, and reflect certain lights one upon 
the other, they do not as yet interpenetiate. One set 
of personages is reserved for tlie grave or tender business 
of the drama ; and a different set of personages is totd 
off for the comic business. In " The Two Gentlemen ol 
Verona" the comedy is entrusted to a pair of clownn 
Speed and Launcc : Speed is the professed wit ; allei 
serving his turn he finally disappears from tbe fiallj 
developed drama of Shakspere. Launce, on the othei 
hand, is a humourist, who, not without a sufficiency ol 
clownish sense, blunders into mirthful matter of a 
more vital, more pregnant kind, than the nimble 
tongue of Speed can command. Launce, attended 
by his dog Crab, heads the procession of Sbakspere'a 
humorous characters ; there march behind him ft long 
train, including manifold varieties of the rairth-proTOkia 
tribe, — from the naive, comic Touchstone, witli 
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mingled instinct of sense and nonseDse, to Hotspur and 
Mercutio, in whom overflowing energy or an exquisite 
zest in living produces a humoroua extravagance, and 
again from tbeae to Falataff, in whom humour has 
acquired clear conscioiisneaa of iteelf and become free ; 
and yet again from FalstaS to the pathetic, tragically 
earnest figure of the Fool in " Lear."* 

In " A Midsummer Night's Dream " Sbakapere'i 
humour has enriched iteelf by coalescing with thefanoj 
The comic is here no longer purely comic ; it is a mingld 
web, shot through with the beautiful. Bottom 
Titania meet ; and this mooting of Bottom and Titanit 
may be taken, by any lover of symboliam that pleaaea. 
as an undesigned symbol of the fact that the poet's facut 
lies, which at first had stood apart, and were accustome( 
to go to work each faculty by itself, were now approach 
ing one another. At a subsequent period, when th( 
shocks of life had roused to highest energy every e 
every fibre of the genius of Shakspere, the actions of i 
faculties were fused tc^other in one. Bottom is incom- 
parably a finer efflorescence of the absurd than any pra* 
ceding character of Shakspere's invention. How let 
and impoverished his follows, the Athenian craftameQ 
confess themselves in presence of the many-sided geniq 
of Nick Bottom 1 Rarely is a great artist appreciate 
iu the degree that Bottom is—" He hath simply t| 
best wit of any handicraft man in Athens ; yea, and U 
best person too ; and he is a very paramour for a swa 

* See the hiemrohy of comic charactert m in»de out by Dr E^^ 
Vehse in *' SluikecpeUQ all Froteitaut, Politiker, Fcychulog 
IKchter," vol. ii. pp. E, 6, 
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voice." With what a magnificent multiplicity of gifts 
he is endowed ! How vast lias the bounty of oature 
been to him I The self-doubtful Snug hesitates to 
undertake the moderate duties assigned to the lion. 
Bottom, though his chief humour ia for a tyrant, knows 
not how to suppress his almost equal gift for playing s 
lady. How, without a pang, can he deprive the world, 
through devotion to " the Erclea vein," of the monstrous 
little voice in which he can utter " Thisne, Thisne — Ah 
Pyramua, my lover dear ! thy Thisby dear and lady 
dear ! " And as to the part assigned to the too bashful 
Snug, — that Bottom can uudertake in either of two 
styles, or in both, ao that the Duke must say, " Let him 
roar again, let him roar t^in," or the ladies may be 
soothed by the " aggravated voice " in which he will 
"roar you as gently as any sucking dove." But from 
these dreams of universal ambition he is recalled by 
Quince to his most appropriate impersonation : — " You can 
play no part but Pyramus, for Pyramus is a sweet-faoed 
man ; a proper man as one shall see in a summer's (j 
a most lovely, gentleman -like man ; therefore you i 
needs play Pyramua." 

During the second period of the development of 
Shakspere's genius, he was gaining a sure grasp of the 
positive facts of life. This is the period of the historioi 
At first, impressed perhaps by a sense of the dignity f 
the historical drama, Shakspere held his humour i 
In Richard II. there is no humorous scene. Had 
Shakspere written the play a few years later, we may 
be certain that the gardener and servants ( 
4) would not have uttered stately speechi 
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but would have spoken homely prose, and that humour 
would have mingled with the pathos of this scene. The 
same remark may be made with reference to the aubsequeut 
Bcene, io which his groom visits the dethroned king in 
the Tower. But as yet the pathetic, although with 
Shakspere approximating to the humorous, looked at 
it somewhat askance and suspiciously. In Richard III. 
there is a certain grim humour, humour of the diabolic 
kind, which ia part of the dtemonic personality of 
Richard, and has for its central element a fierce con- 
tempt of humanity. Richard kneels before Anne, and 
she offers at his breast with the sword ; but the sword 
fails ; Anne is overpowered by the malign strength of 
Richard's volition, and presently his ring is on her 
finger. The sense of power, which stands with Richard 
in the place of joy and beauty and virtue, is flattered by 
his achievement ; his triumph over Anne is an insult to 
womanhood. That Richard should be supreme, the 
order of things must be inverted, the moral facts of tha 
world must be reversed, and a new empire of the diabolic 
and the grotesque must be accepted as the normal con- 
dition of things. It is aa if we stood beneath some 
monument before which men were bowing, and when we 
looked up we beheld the mocking figure of the Fiend 
upon the pedestal. 

Except grim irony of this description, Richard 
III., like Richard 11,, containa no comic element In 
the Jack Cade scenes of Heniy VI., the satire efTective, 
if at times rude, which Shakspere directs against 
the weaker side of popular political movements, 
appears in its frankest and least subtile form. I 
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it is in the play of King John that the humrti 
element first breaks forth energetically and in reckless 
defiance of the dignity of history. Something genuine, 
hearty, spontaneous, was especially needed in this play- 
A spurious appearance of majesty, with inward rotten- 
ness, the selfish policy of kings, the craft of prieata, the 
barter of hearts and of lives, all these are exposed and 
esplained by the one honest thing in the play, — the 
character of Faulcon bridge, the bounding courage in hia 
veins, hia loyalty to the memory of the father who had 
given him a dishonourable birth, his dauntless, patriotic 
enthusiasm in presence of his country's disaster, and 
not inconsistent with this, his humorous assumption of 
a baseness and selfishness of which he was incapable,* 

The two parts of King Henry IV. exhibit a further 
advance of the comic element in connection with the 
historical drama. Already the humour of Shakspere 
has marvellously deepened and enriched itself since the 
period of Love's Labour's Lost and The Comedy of 
Errors. Sir John Falataff is a conception hardly less 
complex, hai-dly less wonderful than that of Kamlet. 
He is forever creating a fresh series of impressions, whidi 
seems at first inconsistent with the preceding scries, and 
which yet after awhile somehow conciliates itself in 
an obscure and vital way with all that had gone 
before. "Ho is a man at once young and old, enter- 
prising and fat, a dupe and a wit, harmless and wicked. 



* Notice how the Baatu-d'H ntteronce in (onnet-form, A<i U. i 
beginning 

" Drawn in the flattering table of her «)«," 
■erves to expose the tme chuscter oF the Dauphm's dsbontely ■ 
plimeutuy wooing of filuiah and her dowiy. 
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weak in principle and reaolute by constitution, cowarJJy 
in appearance and brave in reality, a knave without 
maiico, a liar without deceit, and a knight, a gentleman, 
and a soldier, without either dignity, decency, or 
honour. This is a character which, though it may be 
decompounded, could not, I believe, have been formed, 
nor the ingrediontii of it duly mingled, upon any receipt 
whatever; it required the hand of Shakspcare himself to 
give to every particular part a relish of the whole, and of the 
whole to every particular part; — alike the same incongru- 
ous, identical FalstafiT, whether to the grave Chief Justice 
he vainly talks of hia youth and offere to caper for a 
thousand, or cries to Mrs BoU, ' I am old I I am old I' 
although she is seated on his lap, and he is courting hor 



Sir John, although, as he truly declares, " not only 
witty in himself, but the cause that wit is in other men," 
is by no means a purely comic character. Were he no 
more than this, the stern words of Henry to his old com- 
panion would be unendurable. The central principle of 
FabtafTs method of living is that the facts and laws of 
the world may be evaded or set at defiance, if only the 
resources of inexhaustible wit be called upon to 8upply 
by brilliant ingenuity whatever deficiencies may be found 
in character and conduct.-}- Therefore Shakspere con- 

* " An Eauy oa the Dnunstio Cbaracter of Sir JoiiD FuUut^" by 
Maurice Morgum, Esq., |>p. 150-61 (Ed. 1S23). No \fieae ol ISUi c 
tary critacUm of Shokipeni is mure intelliijuDtly and wuiolyappTociitttve 
than ii this delightful eway. 

t ■' Filatuff"* iimeiBte Nutur geht vielmehr aiit die AuBiwung alle* 

Enutus de* Lelitiu, &Uer LeideiuGliiA, fttler AOecie, velcLe den Moo- 

■cbea outer Jbre Hemtvlmft bringon, ihn betcbriiiiken, uad ilim die 

.e Freiheit lies Geinllthj Muben. Der EmttdeiLcbeiuiordcTtei 
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demned FalatafT mexoratly. Falataff, the invulnerable, 
endeavours, aa waa said in a preceding chapter, to corus- 
cate away the realities of life. But the fact presses in 
upon Palstaff at the last relentlessly. Shatapere's ear- 
ueetneBS here is at one with his mirth ; there is a certain 
Rtenwess underlying his laughter. Mere detecUou 0/ his 
stupendous unveracities leaves Sir John just where he 
was before ; the success of hia lie is of less importance to 
him than is the glory of its invention. " There is 
such thing aa totally demolishing Falstaff; he has 
much of the invulnerable in his frame that no ridi< 
can destroy him ; he is safe even in defeat, and seems to' 
rise, like another Antseus, with recruited vigour from 
every falL" * It is not ridicule, but some stem invasion 
of fact — not to be escaped from — which can subdue Fal- 
gtaff. Perhaps Nym and Pistol got at the truth of the 
matter when they discoursed of Sir John's unezpecl 
collapse : — 

JV^n. The king hath nm bod humours on the knight; that^fl 

even uf it. 
Piitot. Nym, thou host spoke the right ; 

His heart ia fracted and corroborate- 
In the relation by Mrs Quickly of the death of Fal 
pathos and humour have run together and become c 

Vertiefiuig in den Inhalt dea Lebeae; der Enut concBntrirt dan Ji 
schen >uf Biaeu botimmtenuiid dither nothwendig beschruiktea In 
und Zweck, dcr seia Wohl und Webe Aosmacht. , . . Fahtaff iat d 
dor natUrticha Fciud aller ideftlen Intereasaa und Leidensc 
denn aie rsaben zugleich dem Gemllth die Behaglichkeit und b 
triichtigen uatUrtich ebeo, well Bte den MeoacheD oouoenttir^n, dio tf 
IwBvtirankte Freihoit darSeele."~-t)rH.Th. Riitscher, "Shakt»peaMl| 
seiiieo h^luten CharaktargebildBn," p. 70. 

* Maurice Morguin, " Eway on the Character of Sir Jotm t 
p. isa 
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" A' made a finer end and went away an it had been 
any chrbtom child ; a' parted even just between twelve 
and one, even at the turning o' the tide : for after I saw 
him fumble with the sheeta, and play with flowers and 
I smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was but one 
way ; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a' babbled 
of green fields." * Here the smile and the tear rise at 
the same instant, Nevertheless, the union of pathos 
with humour as yet extends only to an incident ; no 
entire pathetic-humorous character has been created like 
tliat of Lear's Fool 

Fatheticaily, however, the fat knight disappears, and 
disappears for ever. The Falataff of The Meny Wives 
of Windsor is another person than the Sir John who is 
" in Arthur's bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's bosom." 
The epilogue to the second part of Henry IV. (whether 
it was written by Shakspere or not remains doubtful) had 
promised that " our humble author will continue the 
story with Sir John in it." But our humble author 
decided (with a finer judgment than Cervantes in the 
case of bis hero) that the public was not to be indulged 
in laughter for laughter's sake at the expense of hia play. 
The tone of the entire play of Henry V. would have been 
altered if Falstaff had been allowed to appear in it. 
During the monarchy of a Henry IV. no glorious en- 
thtisiasm animated England. It was dietraeted by civil 
conlenlion. Mouldy, Shallow, and Feeble were among 
the champions of the royal cause. Patriotism and the 



• Dr Newmui inddantally (by w«y of aliutnitioji) 
clniln of Theobdd'l 
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Qatiooal pride of England could Dot under the careful 
policy of a Eolingbroke buret forth as one aacenJing and 
universal flame. At such a time our imaginatioD can 
loiter among the humours and frohcs of a tavern. Wheu 
the nation was divided into various parties, when no 
interest was abaorbiog and supreme. Sir John might well 
appear upon bis throne at Eaetcheap, monarch by virtue 
of his wit, and form with bis company of followers a st-at* 
within the state. But with the coronation of Henry V. 
opens a new period, when a higher interest animates his- 
tory, when the national life was unified, and the glorious 
struggle with France began. At such a time private and 
secondary interests must cease \ the ma^nihctint awing. 
the impulse and advance of the life of England oocapy 
our whole imagination. It goes hard with us to jiart 
from Falataif, but, like the king, part from bim we must ; 
we cannot be encumbered with that tun of flesh ; Agin- 
court is not the battle-field for splendid mendacity. Fal- 
staff, whose principle of life is an attempt to coruscate 
away the facts of life, and who was so potent during the 
Prince's minority, would now necessarily appear trivial. 
There is no place for Falstaff any longer on earthj he most 
needs find refuge " in Arthur's bosom." • 

At the close of this second period in the develoj^ 
mcnt of Shaksptre'a mind and art the brightest and 
loveliest comedies were written. In these years were 
created Rosaliml and Viola, Jacques and Malvolio, Best- 
rice and Benedict. The essential characteristic of the 
close of the second period is this : Shakspcre bad quite 
"Sh&koipMn in a 




left behind him his spiiit of clever "youngmanishnMsj" 
had come into possession of himself and of hia own powers, 
and he had entered into vital union with the real life of 
the world; but as yet (concerned, as he was, a good deal 
about material success) he had not started upon any pro- 
found enquiry coucerniiig the deeper and more terrible 
problems of existence. He had not begun to prosecute 
his prolonged investigation of evil It was precisely the 
period at which Shakspere'a mirth was freest for disport. 
He had put aside the massive material supplied by his- 
tory. He had not as yet fallen profoundly under the 
inHuence of those obscure and passionate interests of life 
which lie about the roots of tragedy. If ever there was 
a time when Shakapere's laughter would be clear, and 
musical, and free, it was this time. Comedy, which had 
been involved with the grave matter of history, now dis- 
engages itself, and appeare as something widely different 
from the tentative comedy of Shakspere's earliest period. 
If we compare Touchstone with Speed, Rosalind with 
Rosaline, the scenes of mistaken identity in Twelfth Night 
with those of The Comedy of Errors, we shall have a 
measure of the distance traversed. 

From among the plays so bright, so tender, so gracious 
of these years, one play — The Merry Wives of Windsor 
— stands apart with an unique character. It is easen- 
tiaJly prosaic, and la in<li^ed the only play of Shakspere 
written almost wholly in prose. There is no reason 
why we should refuse to accept the tradition put upon 
record by Dennis and by Rowe that The Merry Wives 
was written by Shakspere upon compuhiiun, by order 
of Elisabeth, who in hur lust for gross mirth, required 
2 A 
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the poet to expose Lib Falstaff to ridicule, by exliibitnig 
him, the most ddigbtful of egoists, in love. ■ Sbak^poii 
yielded to the necessity. His merchant of Venice niigb; 
pass well enough with the miscellaneous gathering of 
upper, middle, and lower classes which crowded to a 
public theatre. Now he had to cater spedatly for gentle- 
folk and for a queen. And knowing how to please even- 
class of spectators, he knew how to hit off the taste of 
" the barbarian." The Merry Wives of Windsor- is a 
play wntteu expressly for the barbarian aristocrats wiih 
their hatred of ideas, their insensibility to beauty, their 
hard efficient manners, and their demand for impt-oprif tr- 
The good folk of London liked to see a prince orii dul^| 
and they liked to sec him made gracious and' gcOero^H 
These royal and noble persons at Windsor >wia]ied ^H 
see the interior Ufe of country gentlemen of tti<rtAid<^^| 
class, and to see the women of themiddle-classivitli tb^H 
excellent bourgeois morals, and rough; jocose ways. I^^H 
comedy of hearing a French ph^ician and a Welsh F<^H 
son speak broken English was appreciated by these sp^^| 
tators who uttered their mother-tongue with excmpla^H 
accent, Shakspere did not make a grievance of hia ta^^| 
He. threw himself into it with spirit, and d^f^tchl^H 
his work quickly,— in fourteen days, if we accept ti^H 
tradition. But Falstaff he was not prepared to re(^^| 
from heaven or itom hell. He dressed up a fat rogi^H 
brought forward for the occa£ion from the back premi^^| 
of the poet's imagination, in Falstaff'i clothes ; ho allow^H 
persons and places and times to juraUe themselvea I^H 
as they pleased ; he made it impossible for the m^^| 
laborious nineteenth centuiy critic to patch on The Me^^| 
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■W'ivea to Henry IV. But the Queen and her Court 
laughed as the buck-basket was emptied into the ditch, 
no more suspecting that its gross lading was not the in- 
comparable jester of Eaatcheap, than Ford suspected the 
with a great beard to be other than the veritable 
Dame Pratt* 

The third period of Shakspero's development is that 
which contains the great tragedies. Shakspere'a laugh- 



' With i«spect to the tUfiicalty of identifying the oharaotew of Mtb 
Quickly. Pistol, Bordolph and Sir Julm with the perHoiu benriug the 
BBiDu Dunes in the historical plays, aee Mr Halliwell's introduction to 
'■The First Sketch of The Merry Wives of Windsor" (Shnkeepeare 
Society 1912). My impression of this play is confirmed by that of cioiupe- 
tent critics. Mr Hndson writes " Thst the free impulse of Sbskeaiieare's 
genius, without luggeatiDD or inducement from any other source, «oDtd 
have led him to pat Fnlstaff through inch a scriea of uncharactaristiu 
delusions and collapses, is to me well nigh incredible." " Shakespeare, 
his Life, ftc." voL i. p. 298. See also Hulitt's criticism of the play. 
Hartley Coleridge writes : — " That Queen Bess should have desired to 
see Falstalf making lore proves her to hare been, as she was, a gross- 
minilcd old baggage. Shakespenre has evaded the difficulty with great 
skill He knew that Fatstaff coald not be in love ; and has mixed but 
a little, a very little prurtCtu with his fortune- hunting courtohip. Bat 
the FulstafF of The Merry Wives, is not the Fatstaff of Henry th« 
Fourth. It is a big-bellied impostor, aasomiag his name and style, or 
at best it is FaUtaff in dotage. The Mrs Quickly of Windsor is not 
mine Hostess of the Boar's Head ; but she is a very pleasant, busy, good- 
natured, Duprincipled old woman, whom it is impossible to be angry 
with. Shallow should not have left hia seat in Glooceaterahire and bis 
iiiagiateral duties. Fonl's jealousy ia of too aerions a complexion for 
the rest of the play. The merry wives are a delightfnl pair. Methinka 
1 see them, with their comely, middle-aged visages, their dainty white 
ruffa and toys, their half .witch- like conic hals, their full farthiugulea, 
their neat though not oversUm waists, their hoosewifely keys, their 
girdles, their sly laughing looks, their apple'r«d cheeks, their brows the 
lines whereon look more like the work of mirth than years. And swoet 
Ajme Page— she ia a pretty little creature whom one would like to take 
on one's knee." "BssayBandMarginalia."voL ii. pp. 133, 34, Itisnoto- 
rurthy that Maurioe Morgann in his Essay on Falstaff avoids the Merry 
I Wives. 
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tor now is more than pathetic, — though patiietic I 
is as it had never been before, — it ia also tragic and 
terrible. The gaze of the poet during this period wii 
concentrated upon the evil in man's heart, the deepert 
mystery of being, and upon the good which is at oddsio 
the world with thia evil He studies human life now 
with reference to its most solemn issues. Of unalloyed 
mirth, of bright and tender fancy we can now look for 
nona In Shakspere'a earliest tragedy, Mercutio dis- 
appears before half the play is over ; and the gloom 
instantly deepens upon the withdrawal of hia gleajuiiy 
vivacity. The Mercutio in Shakspere's brain alsi) 
disappears when tbe tragedy of life becomes with him 
very grave and real. In Hamlet, the humoroiu 60-ures 
of the court are all a little contemptible, and odious. 
Polonius, Osric, Rosencrantz and Guildenatera s erve as 
irritants to stimulate Camlet's dissatisfaction with Irnhg 
and impatience of the world. The grave-digg«[s have a 
grim grotesqueness, and might alm^' &^^ieEir aa figures 
in the Daneea macabrea ol the middle ages ; each a 
humorous jester in the court of Death ; hall-fellow-we]]' 
met with chap-failen skulls ; a go-between for my li 
Worm and him she desires ; a connoisseur in cotpees 
chronicler of dead men's bones. 

The scene of the kn '^liiig j" Mnahntti has Bimilartr' 
grave significance." To the criticism of De Quiacey, 

• Coleridge rejecter! the pnrter'« Boliloqny with the eToeptiaa at two 
linei, vi«.— "I'llilevil-potteritiiofurthar, IlUkdtlioDght ti>lotin»<i(»« 
of ftU profeesioDi, that gi> ihe primrooe way to the everlutin); bvndi^, ' 
On the other side, see {Traaa. New Shak. Soc., 1S74) Mr BiUea •• Oa 
the Forter iu Maob«tli." Mr Holes endeivours to MteliUsk tlw 
gciminenaai of the epeech on tho grouuOs ; — 
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nothing from the wathetic point of view, remains to be 
added. " The retiring of the human heart, and the 
entrance of the fiendish heart was to be expressed and 
made sensible. Another world has stept in : and the 
IQurdorers are taken out of the region of human things, 
human purposes, human desires. They are transfigured, 
tady Macbeth is "unsexed;" Macbeth has foi'got that 
e was bom of woman ; both are conformed to the image 
r devils ; and the world of devils is suddenly revealed, 
But how shall this be conveyed and made palpable ? lu 
wder that a new world may step in, this world must for 
\ time disappear. The murderers and the murder must 
be insulated — cut off by an immeasurable gulf from the 
ordinary tide and succession of human affairs ; we must 
be made sensible that the world of ordinary life is sud- 
denly arrested, — laid asleep, — tranced, — racked into a 
idrcad armistice ; time must be annihilated, relations to 
things without abolished ; and all must pass self-with- 
cirawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly 
ioD. Hence it is, that when the deed is done, when the 
trork of darkness is perfect, then the world of darkness 
es away like a pageantry in the clouds ; the knocking 
at the gate is beard ; and it makes known audibly that the 
reaction has commenced ; the human has made its retluz 
upon the fiendish ; the pulses of life are beginning to 
beat again ; and the re-eatablishmont of the goings on of 

(i.) Th»t % PorUr'i ipeecb U »n intogrnl part of the pUy. 

(JL ) Ttiut it u necoMuy as a relief to tbe Enrrounding borror. 
(iii.) Tb&t it is uecessiuy according to the law of contnut elMttlien} 

obeyed. 
(iv.) That the speech we hava It dramatically relevant. 

(v.) That its style and language are Shakaperinn. 
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tbe world in which ve live, first makes ns profotmdlf 
sensible of the awful pareuthesis that had suspended 
them."' 

Iti Lear, where all elae of Shakspere's art aUaini 
a deeper and more inteose life than in any other of 
his poems, the iuterpenetration of the humorous, the 
pathetic, and the tragic, has become complete. When 
Lear, assisted by the most learned juslicer, poor Tom, aud 
bis joke-fellow in etiuity, the Fool, arraigns & joHH-BiooT 
OS Goneril, we do not smile, we hardly as yet can pity; wb 
gaze on with suspended intellect as if the entire apectiicle 
were some myaterions, grotesque hieroglyph, the secret of 
which we were about to discover. In the smallest atom 
of the speeches of Lear, of Edgar, of the Fool, and equally 
in the entire drama, tragic earnestness is seen arrayed in 
fantastic motley. It is as if the writer were looking 
down at human life from a point of view without j 
above life, from which the whole appears as some 
strous force-tragedy, in which all that is terribW is Iw 
rous, and all that is ludicrous, terrible. 

If, during this tragic period, Shakspere retain any 
tendency to observe the comedy of incident in life, 
the incident will be of another sort from that which 
moves our laughter in The Comedy of Errors. It 
will rather be a fragment of titanic burlesque, 
overhung by some impending horror, and inspired 

•De Quincey's Wo^k^ (Ist ed.) vol. iiv. p. 197. Bodeuntedt 
(quoted by Fumess ; Varionmi Shakespeare ; Macbeth, p. 110) writM 
of the Porter, " Alter all, his uncouth comicality hu a tragic bavk* 
ground : he never dreama, while imogimug himself a porter of hell, bow 
near he comes to the truth. What are all these petty nnnera who go 
the priinrosa way to the everlasting bonlite, compared with thOM fl " ' 
crimiual'i whose gatm he guards ! " 
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|}>7 a deep "idea of world-destruction."* Such & 
I stupendous piece of turiesque, inspired by an idea of 
I world-destruction, Sbakspere found in Plutarch's life of 
I Antony, and having allowed it to dilate and take colour 
I in his own imagination, he transferred it to his play. 
I Aboard Pompey's galley the masters of the earth hold 
.8 and dance the Egyptian bacchanals, joining in the 
I volleying chorus, "Cup us, till the world goes round !" ; 
I and Menus whispers his leader to bid him cut the cable, 
I and fall to the throats of the triumvirs. A great paint- 
; by Orcf^na shows a terrible figure, Diiath, armed 
[ with the scythe, and sweeping down through bright air, 
[ upon the glad and careless garden-party of noble and 
I beautiful persons, — men and women who lean to one 
I another, and caress their dogs and hawks, while they 
listen to the music of stringed instruments. In Sbak- 
spere's scene of revelry, death seems to be more secretly, 
more intimately present, seems more surely to domiiiato 

ilife ; though it passes by, it passes, aa it were, with an 
ironical smile at the security of tbe possessoni of this 
vorld, and at the noisy insubstantial triumph of Jife, per- 
mitted for a while. If now Sbakspere be a satirist, his 
satire will not resemble the bright, aiiy mockery of 
fashions and affectations which made tbe early Love's 
Labour's Lost effective with youthful aristocratic patrons 
of the theatre. How great a distance has been measured 
aince then I Sbakapere's satire will now be tbe deep or 
fierce complaint against the world, of a soul in its agony — 
the frenzied accusations of nature and of man uttered by 
* A word ntiplied by Haine to Ariitophanos — ITtltmmichtuHjfniilir. 
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Lear, or the Juvenaliaa satire of the Atheoian nusu- 
thropew 

There is in every maa of pa«»onate ^ntus a levtdt 
against the insufficiency of the world, a revolt Bgwntf 
the Ijase facts of life. Most of us surrender to the warle, 
sign a treaty of alliance with eDgagetnenUi of mutuj 
service, and end by acquiescence. It b remarkable thai 
ghakspere's revolt against the world increased in enwgy 
and comprehensiveness, as be advanced in years. When 
he was thirty or five-and- thirty years of age, he found 
less in the world to arouse his indignation, tbau when be 
was forty. Neither by force or &aud, by bribe or men- 
ace, did the world subdue or gwn over Shakspere, If 
be attained serenity, it was by some procedure other 
than that of selRsfa or indolent acquiescence. No mood 
of egoistic laissez faire succeeded Shakspere's mood of 
indignation. 

Serenity Shakspere did attain. Once again before tlte 
end, his mirth is bright and tender. When in some 
Warwickshire field, one breezy morning, as the dafibdil 
began to peer, the poet conceived his Autolycus, there 
might seem to be almost a return of the light-beartedness 
of youth. But the same play that contains Autolycus, 
contains the grave and noble figure of Hennione, From 
its elevation and calm Shakapere's heart can pass into 
the simple merriment of rustic festivity ; he can enjoy 
the open-mouthed happiness of country clowns ; he i» 
delighted by the gay defiance of order and honesty f 
Autolycus, most charming of rogues, professes ; : 
touched and exquisitely thrilled by the pure and < 
joy of Perdita among her flowers. Now that Shal 
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u most a householder he enters most into the pleasures 
of truantship.* And in like manner it is when he is 
most grave that he can smile most brightly, most ten- 
derly. But one kind of laughter Shakspere at this time 
found detestable — -the laughter of an Antonio or a Sebas- 
tian, barren and forced laughter of narrow heads, and 
irreverent and loveless hearts. The sly knavery of 
Autoljcus has nothing in it that is criminal ; heaven is 
accomplice. " If I had a mind to be honest, I see 
Fortune would not suffer me ; she drops booties in my 
mouth." Whether Schiller's Franz Moor made many 
robbeiB may be doubtful. But certainly no person of 
epirit can read A Winter's Tale without feeling a dis- 
honest and delightful itching of the fingers, an interest 
not wholly virtuous in his neighbour's bleaching-green, 
and an impatience to be off for once on an adventure of 
ing and rogueing with Autolycus. 

Beaden of Mr Browmng'i "Fifine >t the Fair" will urocukte on 
/trm UDM with the word " hduebolder." uid will reiueinber hi* 

admirably bright and vigorous itudy of theuuuBeBoloarloveof tnutnt- 

■hip in the opeuiog aoctiaiii ol that poem. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



SHAKSPERE S LAST PLAYS. 



In these chapters we have been chiefly concerned with 
observing the growth of Shakspere's mind and art. The 
essential prerequisite of such a study was a scheme of 
the chronological succession of Shakspere's plays which 
could be accepted as trustworthy in the main. But for 
such a study it is fortunately not necessary that we 
should in every case determine how play followed play. 
It would for many reasons be important and interesting 
to ascertain the date at which each work of Shakspere 
came into existence ; but as a fact this has not been 
accomplished, and we may safely say that it never will 
be accomplished. To understand in all essentials the 
history of Shakspere's character and Shakspere's art we 
have obtained what is absolutely necessary, when we 
have made out the succession, not of Shakspere's plays, 
but of Shakspere's chief visions of truth, his most intense 
moments of inspiration, his greater discoveries about 
human life. 

In the history of every artist, and of every man, there 
are periods of quickened existence, when spiritual 
discovery is made without an effort, and attainment 
becomes easy and almost involuntary. One does not 
seek for truth, but rather is sought for by truth, 
and found ; one does not construct beautiful imaginings. 
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but beauty itself haunts, and startles, and waylays. 
These periods may be aiTJved at through prolonged moral 
conflict and victory, or through some audden revelation 
of joy, or through supreme anguish and renoun cement. 
Such epochs of spiritual discovery lie behind the art of 
the artist, it may be immediately, or it may he remotely, 
and out of these it springs. Among many art-products 
some single work will perhaps give to an unique 
experience its highest, its absolute expression ; and 
this whether produced at the moment or ten years 
afterwards, properly belongs to that crisis of which 
it is the outcome. Lyrical writers usually utter them- 
selves nearly at the moment when they are smitten 
with the sharp stroke of joy, or of pain. Dramatic 
writers, for the purity and fidehty of whose work a cer- 
tain aloofness from their individuality is needed, utter 
themselves more often not on the moment, hut after an 
interval, during which self-possession and self-mastery 
have been attained. 

Now, although we are not in all cases able to say 
confidently this play of Shakspere preceded that, 
the order of hia writings has been sufficiently de- 
termined to enable ua to trace with confidence the 
succession of Sbakspere's epochs of spiritual alteration 
and development Whether Macbeth preceded Othello, 
or Othello Macbeth, need not greatly concern us ; tlje 
question is one chiefly of literary curiosity ; we do not 
understand Shakspere much the better when the ques- 
tion has been settled, than we did while the answer 
remained doubtful Both plays belong, and they belong 
in a equal degree, to one and the same period in the 
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history of Shakspere's mind and art, to which peiiod we 
can unquestionably assign ite place. In the present 
chapter Timon of Athena is placed near The Tempest, 
although it is possible that a play, or two, or three plays 
in tlie precise chronological order may lie between thenL 
They are placed near one another, because in Timon of 
Athens Shakspere's mood of indignation with the world 
attains its highest, its ideal expression, while in The 
Tempest we find the ideal expression of the temper of 
mind which succeeded bis mood of indignation, — the 
pathetic yet august serenity of Shakspere's final period. 
For the purposes of such a study as this we may look 
upon The Tempest as Shakspere's latest play. Perhaps 
it actually was such ; perhaps A Winter's Tale or 
Cjinbeline, or both, may have followed it in point of 
time. It does not matter greatly for the purposes 
of the present study, which preceded and which suc- 
ceeded. These three plays, as we shall see, form 
a little group by themselves, but it is The Tempest 
which gives its most perfect expression to the spirit that 
breathes through these three plays which bring to an 
end the dramatic career of Shakspere ; and therefore for 
us it ia Shakspere's latest play.* Wehave been endeavour- 

* ProfeMor Ingrim, in hig piper "On the 'weak-endingB' of Shtk- 
■pere," arranges the plays of the nQak-codiog period in the following 
order :— Autonj and Cleopatra, CoHolaDUB, Pericles, Tempest, Cyin- 
beliae. Winter's Tale, Two Mobla Kinanien, HeEuy VIII. From an 
nsthetic point oE view Antony and CleopaCnt and Coriolanus seem to bm 
cunnected witli the plays that immediately preued a, not with those that 
follow them. Prof. Ingram ia dispoiied to place Maobeth immediately 
befura Antony and Cleopatrs. I had iodependently arrived at the 
■ame opitiion. Timon cannot b« far off, and must, I think, oome before 
The Tempest. Observe that pEriclaa, Two Noble Kinsmen, and Eeiuy 
Tin. are Sbaksperion frsgnieots. Thus the Tempest, Winter's Tale^ 
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iDg, BO to speak, to scan tbe metre of Shakspere's life ; 
to do ibis rightly, we must count rather by accenta thou 
by syllables ; if we cou find tbe laat accented syllable, 
we have found the real close of the ver^e, although it 
may be an additional syllable or two follow, and enrich 
the verse with a dying fall And so in tbe case of Timoa 
of Athens it may actually lie in point of time at a con- 
siderable distaace from those discoveries of evil in man's 
heart, which inspired the soliloquies of Hamlet, and tbe 
frenzied utterances of Lear ; but in Timon indigoatioa 
has attained its ideal expression ; it is the decuman wave 
which sets shoreward from that infinite and stormy sea 
of human passion. 

Timoa of Atbeos, although deservedly one of tbe least 
popular of Shakspere's plays, belongs to bis best period, 
and was written by the poet with no half-hearted 
regard for his subject. Whether Sbakspere wrote his 
portion lirst, and left it unfinished to be completed by a 
later dramatist, — the conjecture of Mr Fleay ; whether 
Shakspere's play was cut down and altered fur the stage, 
to pleaso a public which demanded comedy and the 
conceits of clownage, either during tbe poet's life-time, 
or in the interval between his death and the appearance 
of the first folio;* or whether Sbakspere worked upon 

■nd Cymbeline remain u the three complfte playa which repreBeat the 
Sntl period o( Shukapere'e aathorehip. 1 treat Timou, in tlui cbapter, 
u earlier thim tbesa, but not a great deal eariier. 

• SeB the laborioDB article by N. Doliiu " Uebcr Shakeap«ar«'i Timon 
of AlhcHB," Jahrbuch liar Doutachan Shakeapeare-UeKllMhaft, voL li.. 
Mid that by B. TBohischwitz " Tinioii voD Atban. Eio kritiacbcr V«r> 
.:h." Jaiirbncb, vol. iv. There is yet anothor and plausilile thoory. 
ited by UUici, and BUHlillixl by Karl EUo. In tbe &nt Folio 
~ upon t'. 99. A voeaat page (100) taUova. Then Ini- 
Jnliiu Onnr, boginniiig not on p. 101, but o 
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I lie material of a preceding writer (perhaps 
Wilkiiis) KB Mr Ksight believed, and Celius, &Dd Xr 
Spodding now maintain, — these are questions irbich do 

nfit eaaentially concern ua. 

With few excoptiona those portions of the play in 
which Timou ia the speaker, can have ootne from no 
other hand than that of Shakspere. If sucli conjectures 
wore allowed to posBeas any worth, one might Tentora 
to assert that by the time this play was written, Shak- 
spere bad mastered the impulses within himself to mere 
rage against the evil that is in the world. The impres- 
sion which the play leaves is that of Shakspcru's sanity. 
He could now ao fully and fearlessly enter into Timon's 
mood, because be was now past all danger of Timon's 
malady. He had now loamt to strive with evil and 
to subdue it ; ho had now learnt to forgive. And 
therefore ho could dare to utter that wrath against roan- 
100. Although thure are irregnliuitios in the pagination of the 6r>t 
I'olin, lucfa A gap between two playn doei not occur eUewhvRi in the 
voltimo. Blieel iL. a wanting. Timoa ends with iheet lifa : Julius 
Ctnaar begiiia with kk. Ulrici is of opioion that tho printing of Jolin* 
Collar wa« begun before thut of Timoa waa tiniahed, probably beoauM 
the mannaoript of Timoo was imperfect, and the deltcieDdes could not 
lie immediately supplied. Sbakspere'a maiiDBcript was not forthcoming; 
the pUy had to be mode up from the scattered psrta of the indJTidaal 
oatora. Thaae parta were marred by omissions, and by the iutroduotioD 
at pauagea not by Sbakspere. Earl EIxe adds the conjectore that oaly 
the parte of the principal aotors could be found. (The play seema tiot 
to have been popular, and perhaps it had not been teprcBeiit«d for 
seviral years. ) To oomptete the play the editors of the Brst Folio fell 
back, for minor parts, uiwa the old Timon of Athens (not much older 
perhaps than Shnkapere's play), which may have been the wurk of 
George Wilkins. Hence the incoherences and inconsistenciea of tti« 
play &e it exists at present. See tho preface by Karl Eln to . Tunon 
in the GenoBD Shakespeare Society's edition of Ticok's and SohlegdV 
translation of Shakspere. For Mr Fleay's study of this ptaf j 
" Transsctions of the New Shahspere Society." 
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kind to which he had assuredly been tempted, but to 
which he had never wholly yielded. 

It would^seem that about this period Shakspere's mind 
was much occupied with the questions. In what tem- 
per are we to receive the injuries inflicted upon us by 
our fellow men ? How are we to bear ourselves towards 
those that wrong us ? How shall we secure our inward 
being from chaos amid the evils of the world ? How shall 
we attain to the most just and noble attitude of soul in 
which life and the injuries of life may be confronted ? 
Now, here, in Timon we see one way in which a man 
may make his response to the injuries of life ; he may 
turn upon the world with a fruitless and suicidal rage. 
Shakspere was interested in the history of Timon, not 
merely as a dramatic study, and not merely for the sake 
of moral edification, but because he recognised in the 
Athenian misanthrope one whom he had known, an 
intimate acquaintance, the Timon of Shakspere's own 
breast. Shall we hesitate to admit that there was such 
a Timon in the breast of Shakspere ? Wo are accus- 
tomed to speak of Shakspere's gentleness and Shak- 
spere's tolerance so foolishly, that we find it easier to 
conceive of Shakspere as indulgent towards baseness 
and wickedness, than as feeling measureless rage and 
indignation against them — rage and indignation which 
would sometimes flash beyond their bounds, and strike at 
the whole wicked race of man. And it is certain that 
Shakspere's delight in human character, his quick and 
penetrating sympathy with almost every variety of man, 
saved him from any persistent injustice towards the 
world. But it can hardly be doubted, that the 
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creator of Hamlet, of Lear, of Timoo, saw dearly, an 
felt deeply, that there is a daikei Bide to the world aw 
to the sou] of man. 

The ShakBpere invariably bright, gentle, and genial ii 
the Shakspere of a myth. The mau actually liiscoverahlt 
^ behind the plays was a man tempted to passionate ex 

tremes, but of strenuouB will, and whose highest sell 
pronounced in favour of sanity. Therefore be resolvni 
that he would set to rights his material life, and he di^ 
eo. And again he resolved that he would bnog 
into harmony with the highest facta and laws of th« 
world his spiritual being ; and that in his own htgli 
fashion he accomplhihed also. The plays impress ua 
as a long study of self-control, — of self-control at ou« 
with self-surrender to the highest tacts and laws ol 
human life, Shakspere set about attaining aelf-masterr, 
not of the petty, pedantic kind, which can be dictated 
by a dirc-ctor, or described in a manual, but lai^, 
powerful, luminous, and calm ; and by sustained effort 
he succeeded in attaining this in the end. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that Shakspere should have travetsed 
' life, and felt its insufficiences, and injuries, and grids. 
I witliout incurring Timon's temptation, — the temptatioa 
i to fierce and barren resentment. l^Tiat man or woman, 
f. f "*■ who has sought good things, and with whom life has not 

VmP gone altogether smoothly and pleasantly, has not knowu, 

U ■ i if not for days and weeks then for hours, if not for hntus 

I then for intense moments, a Timon within him, in- 
capable for the while of making any compromise with Uio 
' world, and fiercely abandoning it with cries of weak and 
passionate revolt ? And when again such a a 
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',, and human society, it is not what it had been 

ifore. The music of his life lb a little lowered 

lughout ; the pegs are set down. Or what had been 

is changed to a Einew. Or be finds himself & 

tittle more indifferent to pain. Or now and then a 

lungent sentence escapes his lips, which la unintelU- 

[ible to those who had only known bis former self. 

In the character of Timon, Shakspere gained drama- 1 

remoteness from bis own personality. It would have 

n contrary to the whole habit of the dramatist's 

■genius to have used one of his chaiucters merely as a 

mask to conceal bis visage, while be relieved himself 

with lyrical vehemeDCe of the feelings that oppressed 

him. No : Shakspere, when Timon was written, had 

lattained self-poasesBlon, and could transfer himself with 

teal disinterestedness into the person of the young 

Athenian favourite of fortune. This, in more than one 

instance, waa Shakspere's method, — having discovered 

«ome single central point of sympathy between his chief 

character and his past or present self, to secure freedom 

from all mere lyrical inlenaity by studying that one 

common element under conditious remote from those 

vbich had ever been proper or peculiar to himself. 

Timon, in the opening scene, surrounded by the para- 
Wtes of Athens, abandoned t« a prodigality of heart and 
of hand, lives on terms of careless fellowship witli all 
mankind and with himself. Like Lear, he is slenderly 
acquainted with bis own heart, and he knows nothing of 
[the hearts and the lives of the men about him. To 
jltim life's business is a summer mood. He moves in a 
dream, — a beneficent genius waited on by spirits, which 
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the magic of his bounty has conjured around hiii 
" We are bom to do benefits ; and what better or pn 
perer can we call our own than the riches of 01 
friends ? Oh, what a precious comfort 'tis to have s 
many, like brothers, commanding one another's fortunes! 
Ventidius is imprisoned for debt, and sends a servant 1 
beg for the sum of five talents. Timon, who has had i 
eve for the baseness of the man, exclaims — 

Noble Ventidius ! Well ; 
I am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. I do know him, 
A gentleman that well deserves a help : 
Which he shall have : I'll pay the debt and free him. 

Timon is acquainted with the commonplaces about tl 
deceitfulness of the world, and utters them, but in a 
unreal, insubstantial way of talking : 

Painting is welcome. 
The painting is almost the natural man ; 
For since dishonour traffics with man's nature. 
He is but outside ; these pencill'd figures are 
Even such as they give out. I like your work. 

These words are not insincere, but they are altogethe 
unreal and notional. And precisely because the gooti 
ness of Timon is so indiscriminating, so lax and libera 
it is not veritable goodness, which, as Shakspere ws 
well aware, has in it something of severity.* Precisel 
because Timon has not discovered evil in man's heart, h 
has made no genuine discovery of human goodness. H 
is altogether remote from the fact. His friends ai 

♦ In Bichardson's " Essays on Shakespeare's Dramatic Characten 
(1786), the truth about Timon is brought out under a number of bea< 
in a methodical and somewhat dry manner, but rightly and carefully 
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Slimmer swallows, who will fly away when the days grow 
cold. The one honest heart that he might have known 
— his steward's — is to him indistinguishable from the 
rest. His wealth has melted away, and he remains 
unaware that such is the case. The steward presses 
the truth upon him, but Timon has no ears to hear it. 
The summer sea of happiness and universal benevolence, 
how shall it ever be ruffled ? 

Having never made discovery of human virtue the 
first incursion of veritable £Eict upon Timon, the first in 
his whole life, is that of the selfishness, ingratitude, and 
baseness of man. The entire dream-structure of his life 
topples, totters, and crashes down. The mirage of uni- 
versal brotherhood among men vanishes, and he is left in 
the barren wastes of the world. And because Timon 
has lived carelessly, with relaxed moral fibre, now when 
calamity overtakes him, he is wanting in all capacity for 
patient endurance of the heart He is *' passion's 
slave :" 

A pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. 

Shakspere in an eaiiier play — that frt)m which these 
words are borrowed — had pictured a man who had taken 
"Fortune's buffets and rewards with equal thanks." 
But the character of Horatio was not lax and self- 
indulgent; he was "more an antique Roman than a 
Dane." Timon is unable to accept his sorrow, and hold 
his nature strenuously under command until it can 
adjust itself to the altered state of things. He flings 
himself from an airy, unreal philanthropy into passionate 
hatred of men. He is a revolter from humanity. He 
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foams ftt the mouth with imprecation. He ahakee c 
the duBt of Athena from his feet, and strives to maintfti 
liimself ia isolation, the one protester in the world ag&ini 
the cruelty and selfishness and baseness of the race. 

Here is one ivaj of bearing a man's self towanb III 
world which wrongs ua. Nor is it devoid of a oertai 
mistaken nobleness. There ia at least something baM 
than the misanthropy of Timon— ^^mplacent acquiesoenc 
in the life of greed, of selfishness, of unrighteouaneas i 
the cowardly and lascivious Athens. Timon's rage pro 
ceeds in part at least from the natural goodness of Tiuon' 
heart. Misanthropy, as Ulrici has said, was an atnu 
sphere of poison to him ; he was therefore of necea^t 
the victim of his annihilating rage agmnst himself aa 
all mankind. But one entrance into peace remaina 
for Timon — death, and the oblivion of death. Then 
upon the verj' " hem of the sea," as far from the worii 
of men as may be, where the wave twice a-day efibce 
the print of human feet, and where no tear will be ahe< 
for him except the salt spray of the breaking billow 
Timon will cease to be, and will attain everlasting foiget 
fiilness. Gold he had become again possessed of, yeUoi 
and massy ; but gold, without the human love of whid 
be had dreamed, is to him worae than worthless, — it is tlx 
detestable corrupter of men. Power and influeiioo he i 
offered again by the Athenian senate ; but he cooiui 
accept them among the proud wrong-doers, the lovelM 
voluptuaries of the city. Better gnaw his root in soilittida 
and curse — yet better still to let sour words g» hj, aai 
rest beneath the sands and the waves I Tbo nuMfe 
thropy of Timon was less a crime than a cruel dlaeMae 
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to which no one could be liable who did not p 
potential nobleness of nature. Neither his love was 
wise nor bis hatred, but neither his love nor hia hatred 
a altogether ignoble : 

Though thou ftbhorr'dat in ua our hiimaii griefa, 
Scoru'dBt our brainB' flow uid those our drupleta which 
From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taugbt thee to make vaat Neptuue veep for aye 
Ou tiiy low grave, on fanlta for^dveu. Dead 
Ib ti»bit Timon ; of whoae memory 
Bereoi ter more. 

The play of Timon contains a twofold contrast — First, 
the misanthropy of Timon is coutmsted with that of 
Apemantua ; and secondly, Timou's attitude towards 
those who have wronged him is contrasted with the 
bearing and coiiduct of Alctbiades. Apemantus serves 
an interpreter and apologist of Timon. He has 
erected his natural churlishness into a philosophy and a 
creed. He anarlB at the heels of humanity with a 
Ourrisb virulence, and yet is willing in currish fashion to 
|nck up the scrapa that ML As lago grows and puts 
forth his I'vil blossoms in an atmosphere of disbelief in 

luty ami virtue, which is death to Othello, so Ape- 
mantus Unds it right and natural to hate mankind, and 
he does it with a zest and vulgar good-pleasure in 
hatred ; while Timon hates, and is slain by hatred, 
because it was hia need to love. 

Gcrvinria baa rightly noticed that Shakspere in several 
If bis dramas retlecU bis main plot in a secondary plot, 
making the latter servo to illustrate and illuminate the 
former. Thus the story of Oloucester and his unnatural 
Edmund is a secondary plot reflecting the story of Lear 
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and Ha daughters : the thunder of that moral t-em 
rolls away with reverberationa, which prolong and intensTfy 
its menace. In Hamlet, the position of Laertes, who had 
lost a fatlier by foul means, and who hastens to revenge 
his death, repeats the position of the Danish prinoe him- 
8el£ Id The Tempest, the treasonable attempt of Caliban, 
Stephano, and Trinculo upon the life of Proepero, is by 
its wickedness and its folly a kind of parody upon the 
treason of Antonio and Sebastian against the King of 
Naples. Here, in Timon of Athens, the story of Alci- 
biades, so ill connected by external points of contact 
with that of the principal chai-acter, fulfils the 8»ine 
ethical and a>sthetic purpose that the secondary plots 
fulfil ui Lear, iu Hamlet, and in The Tempest. This 
portion of the play, if not written by Shakspere, was 
written either under Shakepere's direction, or by one 
who had a, certain comprehension of his method as an 
artist 

Alcibiades comes before the Athenian senate to plead 
on behalf of the life of a friend who had slain c 
wronged his honour : 



With a noble fiity and fair spirit. 
String his reputation touched lo doatfa, 
H« did oppose liis foe. 



It was precisely such plain loyalty of friendship i 
shown by Alcibiades, which Timon had not found, 
not finding which he bad abandoned himself to despi 
tion. The senators — whose words are excellent woi 
but wholly unreal — utter wise masims about the patd 
bearing of injuries, and the uuworthiness of revenge. \ 
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He's truly Taliant, that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 

His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, carelessly. 

And ne^er prefer his injuries to his heart 

To bring it into danger. 

But Alcibiades, who is of an active, practical, unideal 
character, is not able to discover wisdom in the sufifering 
of evils which, by opposing, a man may end. 

Why do fond men expose themselves to battle. 
And not endure all threats ? Sleep upon \ 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats 
Without repugnancy t 

Alcibiades, for daring the anger of the Senate, is sent 
into perpetual banishment. He, like Timon, is com- 
pelled to experience the ingratitude of his fellows. But 
Alcibiades has been living in the real world, and is able 
immediately to assign its place to this ingratitude and 
baseness in a world in which evil and good are mingled. 
Although possessed of none of the potential nobleness of 
Timon, Alcibiades possesses one virtue, — ^that of perceiv- 
ing such facts as lie within the range of his limited 
observation. He does not see the whole world, but he 
sees the positive limited half of it rightly in the main. 
He is less than Timon, and yet greater; for Timon 
miserably fails through want of the one gift which Alci- 
biades possessed. In like manner Hamlet had failed for 
want of the gift which Fortinbras possessed; and yet 
Hamlet's was beyond all measure a larger and rarer soul 
than that of the Prince of Norway. Alcibiades has, at 
least, not been living in a dream ; he lays hold of the 
positive and coarser pleasures of life, and endures its 
positive, limited pains, definite misfortunes which lie 
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within appreciable bounda No absolute, ideal angTii*ii 
like that of Timoa can overwhelm him. Accordin^y, 
isfltpad of wasting himself in futile rage against maokiitd, 
Alcibiades resolves to set himself in active opposition to 
those who have wronged him. While Timon is lifting 
weak hands of indignation to the gods, Alcibiatles tul 
vances against Athena with aworda and drums. To bini 
the Senate will bow with humble entreaties for grace. 
Timon had fiercely thrust away their advances, because he 
could not accept benefits or render service in a base world 
which was remote from the ideal he had dreamed. Alci- 
biadoa, who deals with the world as it is, will punish and 
will pardon. The rage of Timon had been barren ; it ta 
hushed at last under the sands and the wash of wares. 
But the positive opposition offered to evil by Alcibiades, 
though in kind of no ideal purity or virtucj bears fruit : — 
Bring me to tout citj, 

And I will iise the olive with my award, 

Make war breud peace, make pence Btint wi 

Prescribe to other ns each other's leech. 

Let our dnims strike. 
The olive and the sword — punishment and pardon, 1 
were the beneficent gifts which Athens really new 
These, and not the lax philanthropy, not the fru 
rage (gainst mankind of Timon. 

Yet the idealist Timon was infinitely interesttnj 
the imagination of Shakspere. The practical 
limited character of AJcibiades was esteemed highly ( 
him, but did not really interest him. In like t 
Hamlet, who failed, interested Shakspere ; Fortiabraa. 
who succeeded, seemed admirable to him, but in his pre- 
sence Shakspere'a sympathies and imagination v 
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deeply moved. Can we miss the significance of auch a 
fact as tbis ? Can we doubt that the Hamlets and 
TimoDS of Shakspere's plays represent the side of the 
drama tiflt'a own character, in which lay his peculiar 
strengtJi ; and abo his special danger and weakneae. 
An Alcibiadea, or a Fortinbras, represenU that aide of 
his character into which he threw himself for protection 
against the weakness of excess of passion, or excess of 
thought. It was the portion of his being which was 
more elaborated thaji the rest, and less spontaneous ; 
and therefore he highly esteemed it, and loved it little. 
There is a poem by Shakupere in which he expresses his 
admiration of the calm, self-possessed, successful man, 
apon whom nature bei^tows her giftfl, because she is a 
good housewife, and knows that by such bestowal her 
gifts are husbanded ; while the sensitive, the eager, the 
-enthusiastic, who cannot possess themselves, squander 
' (be largess of the great giver of good things. But while 
iShakspere thus expresses admiration, he remains remote 
ftnd unmoved in the presence of such a practical, success- 
iitl, unideal character. We discern that in his secret 
heart he knew there was a more excellent way. " The 
children of this world." Shakspere would say, "are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light," Let us 
borrow from the children of tbis world the secret of their 
miccess, Yet we cannot go over to them ; in spite of 
danger and in spite of weakness we remain the children 
of light. 

They who have power to hiut and will do none, 
Thut do Qol do the thing thej moat do bIiow, 
Who, moriug others, are themaelves us iiUMie, 
TJumoved, cold, and to temptation alow. 
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They rightly do inherit henven'a graces 
And liiiabaiid nature's riciies from expenBe ; 
They are the lords and owneis of their faoeo. 
Others but stuw&nls of their excellence. 

Were there in the life of Shakspere certain eyent* 
which compelled him to a bitter yet precious gain of ex- 
perience in the matter of the wronga of man to mao, anil 
from which he procured in8truction in the difficult art 
of bearing oneself justly towards one's wrongera ? If the 
Sonnets of Shakspere, written many years before the close 
of Shakspere's career aa dramatist, be autobiographical, 
we may perhaps discover the sorrow which first roused 
his heart and imagination to their long inquisition of 
evil and grief, and which, sinking down into his great 
soul, and remaining there until all bitterness had passed 
away, bore fruit in the most mature of Shakspere's writ- 
ings, distinguished as these are by serene pathetic 
strength and stem yet tender beauty.* 

The Sonnets of Shakspere were probably 
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* I bIi&U not enter into the controversy as to the ioterpretation 
Sonnets. The principal theories held with respect to them may b 
clnwitied 08 follows : I. They are poems ahont an imagiauyfrisndatup 
and lovo ; Dyce, Delins, H. Moricy. IT. They are partly ima^iiMT, 
partly autobiographical ; C. Knight, H. von Friosen, R. Simpxin (Oa tbe 
Italian love- philosophy see Simpson's interesting "Philosophy of Shake- 
epeare's Sonnets," Trllbner, 1803.) III. They form a great allegory ; 
DrBamstorffC'ScyusaelzuSliBkBpere'sSonDotten," 18W, MrW, H. 
=:Mr William Himself t), Mr Herand (" Shakspere's Inner Lifa. " The 
yonng fricnd=Ideal Manhood), Carl Earpf, IV. Tlie; are antobio* 
graphical ; (o) Mr W. H.-^Henry Wriothesley (the Jnitiala revetaed). 
Earl of Southampton :— Drake, Gervinos, Kreywig, and others ; (£| Jfj 
W. H. = WiIIiam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke :— Bright, Boaden, A. 
Brown, Hallam, H. Brown. V. They were partly addressed to Sonth- 
anipton -, other sonnets wore writWn in his name to Elisabeth VernoB ■ 
other gome, to SoQthanipton in K Vernon's name ; and mibseqamtly 
the Earl of Pembroke engaged Shakspere to write sonnets on his bshatt 
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I during those years when as dramatist he was engaged 
I upon the substantial material of English history, and 
I when he was accumnlating those resources which were 
I to make him a wealthy burgher of Stratford. This 
I practical, successful man, who had now arrived at middle 
' age, and was growing rich, who had never found delight, 
as Marlowe, Nash, Greene, and other wild livers had, in 
the flimsy idealism of knocking his head against the 
solid laws of the world, was yet not altogether that aelf- 
I possessed, cheerful, prudent person, who has stood with 
I eome writers for the veritable Shakspere. In the Son- 
I nets we recognise three things — that Shakspere was 
capable of measureless personal devotion ; that he was 
tenderly sensitive, sensitive above all to evefy diminn- 
tion or alteration of that love his heart so eagerly craved; 
and that when wronged, although he suffered anguish, 
I he transcended his private injury, and learned to forgive. 
There are lovers of Shakspere so jealous of his honour 
I that they are unable to suppose that any grave moral 
to the dork woman, Lady Rich. Of part of this theorj' tbs tint 
mggestina woa given by Mre Jameson. It wm elabonted by Mr 
Gemlil .Musey in the QvxtTtirl)) Rtvifw, April 1864, anil in his large 
voluniB " .'^hakBpeare'i Sonnets, anil his Private Friends." The pecu- 
liarity of Mr Henry Brown's interpretation ("The Sonnets ot Shake- 
speare Solved." J. It. Smith. 1870,) is, that he discovers in the son- 
nets an intention of Shakspere to parody or jest at the fashionable love- 
poetry and love-philosophy o£ the day. See on this subject the articles 
by Ocliiu and by U. TouFrieson in Shakespeare JahrbUcher, vols. i. and 
the chapter "Shakspere'a episch-lyrische Gediciite nnd Sonaette'' 
in H. von FriBsen's "Altenguid und William Shakspere" (1874): and 
"Der Mylhas von William Shakspere," by N. Oolios (Bonn, 1851), 
pp. 29—31- Critics whose minds are of the bnainesB-like, malter-of- 
UiA, proaaio type cannot conceive how the poems could be autobiogra- 
phical. Coteriilgo, on the other hand, found no difficulty in believing 
be such ; and Wordsworth emphatically declare* theui 
lakspere's "own feelings m his own penon." 
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flaw coitld have impaired the nobility of his life and 
tnanhoocl. Shakspere, as be b discovered in bis poenu 
aiid his plays, appears rather to have been a man who 
by strenuous effort, and with the aid of the good powers 
of theworld, was saved, ao as by 6re. Before Shakspere 
zealots demand our attention to ingenious theories which 
help us to credit the immacu lateness of Sbakspere's 
life, let them prove to us that his writiDgs never offend. 
When they have shown that Shakspere's poetry poase^es 
the proud virginity of Milton's poetry, they may go on 
to show that Shakspere's youth was devoted, like Uie 
youth of Milton, to an ideal of moral elevation Had 
purity. When we have been convinced that the same 
moral and spiritual temper which gave rise to the 
" Comus " gave rise to the " Venus and AdoDis," we shall 
think it probable that Shakspere could have uttered 
the proud words about hia unspotted life that '. 
uttered. 

Assuredly the inference from Shakspere's writing 
not that he held himself with virginal strength and | 
remote from the blameful pleasures of the world, 
no reader will find anywhere in the plays or poenUi J 
Shakspere is a cold-blooded, hard, or selfish line; 
all is warm, sensitive, vital, radiant with delight, or 
a-thrill with pain. And what we may dare to affirm g 
Shakspere's life is that whatever its sina may have 1 
they were not hard, selfish, deliberate, cold-blooded % 
The errors of bis heart originated in his sensitiveDei 
bis imagination (not at first inured to the h&rdnei 
fidelity to the fact), in his quick consciousness of e 
pnce, and in the self-abandoning devotion of his 1 
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There are some noble lines by ChapmaQ, in which he 
pictures to himself the life of great energy, enthusiasma, 
I and paaeiona, which for ever stands upon the udge of 

I utmost danger, and yet for ever remains in absolute 
security : — 
Give me the spirit that on this life's rough aen 
Loves to hftve his siula fill'd with a lusty wind 
Even till his Bail-yarda tremble, his masts crack. 
And his rapt ship run on her aide bo low 
I That she drinks water, and her k«el ploughs air ; 

I There is no danger to a man that knows 

I What Lfe and death is, — there's not any lnw 

\ Eieeeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 

That he should stoop to any other law.* 
Such a maater-apirit, pressing forward under strained 
o&nvas, was ShakBpere. If the ship dipped and drank 
irater, she rose again ; and at length we behold her 
^thin view of her haven, sailing under a large, calm 
, wind, not without tokens of stress of weather, but if 
battered, yet unbroken by the waves. It la to dull, 
lethai^ic natures that a moral accident is fatal, because 

I they are tending nowhither, and lack energy and mo- 
mentum to right themselves again. To say anything 
against decent, lethargic vices, and timid virtues, any- 
thing to the advantage of the strenuous life of bold 
action and eager emotion, which necessarily incurs risks, 
and sonietimoB suffers, b, we shall be told, " dangerous." 
Well, then, be it so ; it is dangerous. 
The Shakapere whom we discern in the Sonnets had 
I certainly not attained the broad mastery of lift; which 
the Stratford buat asserts to have been Shakspere's in 
hie closing years. Life had been found good by him 
* Byrou's Conspinoj', Act iii, Stetie 1. (list lines). 
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who owned tliose lips, anJ whose spirit declares itself m 
the massive animation of the total outlook of that face.* 
When the greater nnraber of these Sonnets were written 
Shakspere could have imderstood Romeo ; he could have 
iinderetood Hamlet ; he could not have conceived Duke 
Prospero, Under the joyous exterior of those daya lay a 
craving, sensitive, unaatiafied heart, which had not entire 
possession of itaelf, which could misplace its affections, 
and resort to all those pathetic frauds, by which mis- 
placed affections strive to conceal an error from them- 
selves. The friend in whose personality Shakspere 
found a source of measureless delight — high-born, beau- 
tiful, young, clever, accomplbhed, ardent — wronged him. 
The woman from whom Shakspere for a time received s 
joyous quickening of his life, which was half pain — a 
woman of stained character, and the reverse of beautiful, 
but a strong nature, intellectual, a lover of art, and 
possessed of curious magnetic attraction, with her dark 
eyes which illuminated a pale face — wronged him also. 
Shakspere bitterly felt the wrong — felt moat bitterly the 
wrong which was least to be expected, that of his friend. 
It has been held to be an additional baseness that Shak- 
spere could forgive, that he could rescue himself from 
indignant resentment, and adjust his nature to the 
altered circumstances. Possibly Shakspere may not 
have subscribed to all the items in the code of honour; 
be may not have regarded as inviolable the prohibited 
degrees of forgiveness. He may have seen that 

* Thii ia the mare remarkable, because tha originftl of the b 
ftlroiwt cortniiily a mask taken after death ; and tlie buat betr 
prBBeucH o( phjucal death, over vbich however life trinmplia. 
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wrong done to him was human, natural, almost inevit- 
able. He certainly saw that the chief wrong was not 
that done to him, but committed by his friend against 
his own better nature. Delivering his heart from the 
prepossessions of wounded personal feeling, and looking 
at the circumstances as they actually were, he may have 
found it very natural and necessary not to banish from 
his heart the man he loved. However this may have 
been, his own sanity and strength, and the purity of his ^ 
work as artist depended on his ultimately delivering his 
soul from all bitterness. Besides, life was not exhausted. 
The ship righted itself, and went ploughing forward 
across a broad sea. Shakspere found ever more and 
more in life to afford adequate sustenance for man's . 
highest needs of intellect and of heart. Life became 
ever more encircled with presences of beauty, of good- 
ness, and of terror ; and Shakspere's fortitude of heart 
increased. Nevertheless, such experiences as those 
recorded in the Sonnets could not pass out of his life, 
and in the imaginative recurrence of past moods might 
at any subsequent time become motives of his art. 
Passion had been purified ; and at last the truth of 
things stood out clear and calm.* 

The Sonnets tell more of Shakspere's sensitiveness 
than of Shakspere's strength. In the earlier poems of 
the collection, his delight in human beauty, intellect, 
grace, expresses itself with endless variation. Nothing 

* All that refers in the above paragraph to the Buppoaed facts which 
underlie the Sonnets, may be taken with reserve. Only, if this portion 
of " the mythos of Shakspere ** be no myth but a reality, the interpre- 
tation of events in their moral aspect given above is the one borne out 
by the sonnets and by Shakspere's subsequent life. 
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seems to him more admimble than manhood. But tiiia 
joy is controlled and saddened by a sense of the tronsi- 
torineaa of all things, the ruin of time, the inevitable 
progress of decay. The love expreBsed in the early Son- 
nets is love which has known no sorrow, no change, no 
wrong ; it is an ecstasy which the sensitive heart 
yet unable to cx)ntroI : 



As aji imperfect actor on the stage 

Who with hU fefir is put beaide his pBrt, 

Or Boiue fierce thing replete with too much ra^. 

Whose strength's abuadiLDce wt&kenB his own bear^ 

80 I, for fear of tniat, forget to say 

The perfect ceremony of lore's rite, 

Aud in mine own love'e strength Beem to decay, 

O'erchaj-ged with burden of mine own love'a mijfliL 






The prudent and sober Shakspere — was it he who 
bore this burden of too much love, he whose heart waa 
made weak by the abundance of its strength ? fie 
cannot sleep : he lies awake, haunted in the 1 
by the face that is dear to him. He falls iDto s 
moods of despondency, when his own gifts seem r 
and of little worth, when his poems, which yield hi 
keenest enjoyment, seem wretchedly remote from i 
he had dreamed, and in the midst of his depresaioi 
almost despises himself because he is depressed : 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured tike him, like him with fiieud« pmrnnnncd. 

Desiring this man's art, and tl>at man'a scope, 

With what I moat enjoy contented least* 

He weeps for the loss of precious friends, for " 

long-si nee -cancelled woe ; " but out of all these < 

• Prom ita eomieotion. we may infer th&t thu last Una r 
Shahipeiu't poems and pt&yi. 
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and damps the thought of one humaji soul, which he 
believes beautiful, can deliver him : 

Haply I think on thee, and then my 3tat«, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From Bullen earth, singB hymiu at heaven's gat^ 

Then comes the bitter discovery, — a change in love 
that had seemed to be made for eternity ; coldness, 
estrangement, wrongs upon both sides ; and at the same 
time external trials and troubles arise, and the injurious 
life of actor and playwright — injurious to the delicate 
harmony and purity of the poet's nature — becomes 
more irksome : 

Afid Almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

He pathetically begs, not now for love, but for pity. 
Tet at the worst, and through all suffering, he believes 
in love : 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Iiove is not love 
Which altera when it alteration finds. 

It can accept its object even though imperfect, and 
Btill love on. It is not in the common occeptatiou ul' 
the word prudential — but the injiniUi prudence of the 
heart is indeed no other than love : 

It (enra not Policy, that heretic 

Wliich works on lensea of ihart-numbered hours. 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor glows with hsat, nor drowns with showera. 

le has leamt his lesson ; his romantic attachment, 
which attributed an impossible perfection to his friend, 
haa become the stronger love which accepts hia frigid 
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and knows the fact ; knows the fact of fiiuilty and im- 
perfection ; knows also the greater and infinitely pre- 
cious fact of central and surviving loyalty and goodness : 
and this new love is better than the old, because more 
real : 

Oh benefit of ill ! now I find tme 

That better is by evil still made better ; 

And ruined love, when it is built anew. 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 

And thus he possesses his soul once more ; he "re- 
turns to his content." 

Such, briefly and imperfectly hinted, is the spirit of 
Shakspere's Sonnets. A great living poet, who has de- 
dicated to the subject of friendship one division of his 
collected works, has written these words : 

Recorders ages hence ? 

Come, I will take you down underneath this impassive exterior, — 

I will tell you what to say of me ; 
Publisli my name, and hang up my picture as that of the tenderest 
lover. 

And, elsewhere of these Calamus poems, the poems of 

tender and hardy friendship, he says : 

Here the frailest leaves of me, and yet my strongest-lasting : 
Here I shade and hide my thoughts — I myself do. not expose them, 
And yet they expose me more than all my other poems. 

These words of Whitman may be taken as a motto 
of the Sonnets of Shakspere. In these poems Shaksperc 
has hid himself, and is exposed. 

The plays belonging to Shakspere's final period of 
authorship, which I shall consider, are three : Cym- 
beline. The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest.* The 

• Mr Fleay at one time placed Cyml>eline considerably earlier in the 
chronological succession of Shakspere's plays (begun, 1605 ; finished. 
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position in which they were placed in the first Folio 
(whether it was the result of design or accident) 
is remarkable. The volume opens with The Tempest ; 
it closes with Cymbeline. The Winter's Tale is 
the last of the comedies, which all lie between 
this play and The Tempest. The circumstance 
may have been a piece of accident ; but if so, it was 
a lucky accident, which suggests that our first and our 
last impression of Shakspere shall be that of Shakspere 
in his period of large, serene wisdom, and that in the 
light of the clear and solemn vision of his closing years 
all his writings shall be read. Characteristics of versi- 
fication and style, and the enlarged place given to scenic 
spectacle, indicate that these plays were produced much 
about the same time. But the ties of deepest kinship 
between them are spiritual There is a certain romantic 
element in each.* They receive contributions from 
every portion of Shakspere's genius, but all are 
mellowed, refined, made exquisite ; they avoid the 
extremes of broad humour and of tragic intensity ; 
they were written with less of passionate concentration 
than the plays which immediately precede them, but 
with more of a spirit of deep or exquisite recreation. 

1607-1608). See his article, "Who wrote our Old Plays ?** in iTao 
miilan'8 Magazine, September 1874. Professor Herizbeig, upon 
esthetic grounds, and the evidence of metrical tests, confirms the 
view taken above, and assigns Cymbeline to the year 1611. In the 
percentage of feminine endings (on which verse-test Hertzberg chiefly 
relics for the determining of the dates of Shakspere*s plays), the differ- 
ence between Cymbeline, Winter's Tale, and The Tempest, is lees than 
two. Mr Fleay has recently adopted the date, 1609. 

* The same remark applies to Shakspere's part of Pericles, which 
belo7ifi;s to this period. 
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There are momenta when Shakspere ^tib not wholly 
absorbed in his work as artist at this period ; it is 
as if he were thinking of his own life, or of the 
fields and streams of Stratford, and still wrote 00 ; 
it is as if the ties which bound him to bia an 
were not severing with thrills of strong emotion, but 
were quietly growing slack. The soliloquy of Belariua. 
at the end of the third scene of the third act of 
Cymbeiine, and that of Imogen when she discovers the 
headless body of Cloten, were written as if Shakspere 
were now only moderately interested in certain portions 
of his dramatic work.* Such lines as the following, 
purporting to be part of a soliloquy, but being in fact 
an explanation addressed to the audience, could only 
have been written when the poet did not care to 
energize over the less interesting, but etill necoseaiy 
passages of his drama : — 
Btlariiu. CT&ibeline ! heaven and mj coucdenae knowa 
Thou didst unjiutlj banish me : whereon, 
At three and two years old, I stole these lubes ; 
ThinkiDg to bar tliee of succession, aa 
Thuu rett'st me of my landa. Euriphile, 
Thou wast theirnurae ; they took thee for their motlur, 

■Oervinua, writing of Antony and Cleopatra (and be repeats tfaa 
remark in the criticiam of Timon of Atbena). aaya. " It would appear 
a« if Shakespeare, abont the time between 1C07-I0, had had .... 
intervolg in which he wrote his poetry in a manner altogether more 
carelesB, whether we conHider it Cram an lestbetic or an ethical point of 
view." "Shakespeare Commentariea," vol. ii. p. 358. Oervinna attn- 
bates this uarelessness to "the state of the poet's mind," p. 422. I 
see none of this alleged careloasnesB in Antony and Cleopatift. or in 
Timon. Both plays are written with intense and c(lmp!et(^ iinaginatitB 
energy. Not so, however, with Cyraheline and The Winter's Tale. 
SeeoD this subject aonio excellent remarks of Kreyssig. " Vorles 
Uber Shakespeare " [ed. I SoS), vol. iii. pp. 422-424. 
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Ami every day do honour to her grave ; 
Myself, BeluriuB, that Bjn Morgan cali'd, 
Tliey take for natural father.* 

The inipreaaion that Shakspere'a interest in bis art 
was less intenae than previously it had been is confirmed 
bj the circumstance that he now contributes portions to 
plays which are completed by other bands in an inferior 
manner. Into the subject of Pericles he entered with 
manifest delight ; but he could be content to see hia 
" Marina " wedged in between the rough and coarse work 
of another writer. In The Two Noble Kinsmen the de- 
gradation of Shakapere's work by the unclean underplot 
of Fletcher ia painful, and almost intolerable. And in 
Henry VIII. all artistic and ethical unity ia sacrificed to 
the vulgar demand for an occasional play and for a 
Bpectaclc. 

Yet it ia not to be wondered at that Sbakspere now 
should feel delivered from the strong urge of imagina- 
tion and feeling, and should write in a more pleasurable, 
more leisurely, and not so great a manner. The period 
of the tragedies was ended. In the tragedies Shakspere 
Iiad made his inquisition into the mystery of evil. He 
bad studied those injuries of man to man which are 
irrepamble. He had seen the innocent suffering with 
Jie guilty. Death came and removed the criminal and 
his victim from human sight, and we wore left with 
eolemn awe upon our hearts in presence of the insoluble 
problems of life. There lay Duncan, who had " borne 

' ProteMor Ingrain Buggeati to me that the ipeech ta writlan by 
Shufcspere ended immcduktely before these line* with the vonU, "The 
gniiio b rouaed." These words ore awlcH-ardlj repeated at the end of 

the apeeub, " The guue ii up." 
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his faculties so meek/' who had been " so clear m bis 
great office/' foully done to death ; there lay CoiJelia 
lifeless in the arms of Lear; there, Desdemona^ mu^ 
muring no word, upon the bed ; there, Antony, the 
ruin of Cleopatra's magic; and last, llnion, most 
desperate fugitive from life, finding his sole refuge 
under the oblivious and barren wave. At the same 
time that Shakspere had shown the tragic mysteiy of 
human life, he had fortified the heart by showing that 
to suffer is not the supreme evil with man, and that 
loyalty and innocence, and self-sacrifice, and pure 
redeeming ardour, exist, and cannot be defeated 
Now, in his last period of authorship, Shakspere 
remained grave — how could it be otherwise ? — but his 
severity was tempered and purified. He had less need 
of the crude doctrine of Stoicism, because the tonic of 
such wisdom as exists in Stoicism had been taken up, 
and absorbed into his blood. 

Shakspere still thought of the graver trials and 
tests which life applies to human character, of the 
wrongs which man inflicts on man; but his present 
temper demanded not a tragic issue, — it rather de- 
manded an issue into joy or peaca The dissonance 
must be resolved into a harmony, clear and raptur- 
ous, or solemn and profound. And, accordingly, in 
each of these plays, The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, 
The Tempest, while grievous errors of the heart are 
shown to us, and wrongs of man to man as cruel as 
those of the great tragedies, at the end there is a 
resolution of the dissonance, a reconciliation. This is 
the word which interprets Shakspere's latest plays — 
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roconciliation, "worJoverall, beautiful os the 
It is not, aa in the earlier comedies — The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Much Ado about Nothing, As You 3 
It, and others — a mere lUiiouement, The resolution 
of the diacorda in these latest plays is not a mere stage 
necesBity, or a necessity of composition, resorted to by 
the dramatist to effect an ending of hia play, and little 
interesting his imagination or hia heart. Its significance 
bero is ethical and spiritual ; it is a moral necessity. 

In The Winter's Tale, the jealousy of Leontea is not 
leas, but more fierce and unjust than that of Othello. 
No logo whispers poisonous suspicion in Leontes' ear. 
His wife ia not untried, nor did she yield to him lier 
heart with the sweet proneness of Desdemona ; — 

Three crabbed montha hod soured themwlvee to death 
Ere I could moke thee opea thy white hand, 
And clap tlijiself my lova ; then didst thou utter 
" I amyouia for ever." 

Hermione is suspected of sudden, and shameless dis- 
honour, she who is a matron, the mother of LeonteR* 
children, a woman of serious and sweet dignity of charac- 
ter, inured to a noble self-command, and frank only 
through the consdousness of invulnerable loyalty.* 
The passion of Leontes is not, like that of Othello, a 
terrible chaos of soul, — confusion and despair at the loss 
of what had been to him the fairest thing ou earth ; 
there ia a gross personal resentment in the heart of 
Leontes, not sorrowful, judicial indignation ; bis pos- 

* The contrast between Othello and The Wiuter's Tale haa bwn 
noticed by Cutt'ridge, ami a adminibly drawn out m detail by Ciurvinna 
Mid Kreysiig, tu whoan treatment of the BDbj«i:l the above paragnij')) I9 
indebted. 
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BIOS 18 bideoualy grotesque, while that of Othello is 
pathetic. 

The consequences of this jealous madness of Leontes 
are less calamitous than the ruin wrought by Othello's 
jealousy, because Hermioue is courageous and collected, 
and poesesaed of a fortitude of heart which yean of 
sufFerii^ are unable to subdue : — 

There's some ill-planet reigiiB ; 
I must be patient tiU the he&vena look 
With an aspect morn fsTounible. Good my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Gommonljr ate ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance, ahall Arj your pities ; but I have 
That honouisble grief lodg'd here, which buma 
Woise than tears drown. Beseech yon all, my lorda^ 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best iuatruct you, meaaure me ; and so 
The king's will be performed ! * 

But although the wave of calamity ia broken by the firm 
resistance offered by the fortitude of Hermioue, it com- 
mits ravage enough to make it remembered. Upon the 
Queen comes a lifetime of solitude and pain. The hope- 
ful son of Leontes and Hermione is done to death, and 
the infant Perdita is estranged from her kindred and her 
friends. But at length the heart of Leontes ie instructed 
and purified by anguish and remorse. He has "per- 
formed a saint-like sorrow," redeemed his faulty paid 
down more penitence than done trespass : 

Whilst I remembm' 
Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them, and so stiU think of 

* Itlra JameKon appliea to the passioD of Hermione, the fine saying of 
Madame da Stael, " 11 pouvait ; avoir des vagues majeHtueusen, et non 
rto I'orage dans son cceur." 
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The wrong I did rnvBelf ; which wna so much 
Thst heirless it hath made my kingdom, and 
Deatroy'd the aweet'st corapauion that e'er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 



And LeoDtes is received back without reproacli into the 
arms of his wife ; she embraces him in silence, allowing 
the good pain of hia repealance to effect its utmost work. 
The sin of Posthumus had been less grievous ; it had 
been half an error, and his restoration is proportionately 
more joyful. He too had learnt his own unwortbinesa, 
and leamt the measureless worth of Imogen. He will 
not render to the goda in atonement for his wrong less 
than his whole life : I 

For Imogen's dear life take mine : and though 

'Tis not BO dear yet 'tis a life : you coin'd it : 

Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp j 

Though light, take pieces for the figure's aake ; | 

You rather mine, being youra ; and «o, great powers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel these cold bonds. 

I It is not with silent forgiveness that Imogen receives 
■back her husband ; there are words of quick and ex- 
quisite mockery of joy. Posthumus had struck her to 
the ground, in her disguise as Lucius' page, because she 
had seemed to make light of his love and of his anguish. 
Imogen, with one word of playful reproach for this last 
error of her husband, as if that were all she had sulfered 
at hia hands, and a happy mocking challenge to bim to 
bo cruel again, has her arras round his neck, making 
the union of wife and husband perfect in a moment, fore- 
stalling all explanation, rendering forever needless the 
painful utterance of penitential sorrow : 
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lino. Why did jou throw your wedded lady from yott f i 
Think that yon are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again. 
Post. Hang there lilu fruit, my sou]. 

Till the tree die ! ■ 
The wrong-doers of Tbe Tempest are a group of pereoos 
of various degrees of criminality, from Prospero's pe^fifliou^^ 
brother, atill active in plotting evil, to Alonzo, whose 
obligations to the Duke of Milan had been of a public 
or princely kind. Spiritual powers are in alliance with 
Proapero, and theae, by terror and the awakening of re- 
morse, prepare AJonzo for receiving the balm of Prospero's 
forgiveness. He looks upon hia son as lost, and re- 
cognizes in his son's \c&& the punishment of his own 
guilt, " Tbe powers delaj^ing, not forgetting," have 
incensed the sea and shores against tbe sinful men ; no- 
thing can deliver them except "heart- sorrow, and a clear 
life ensuing." Goethe, in the opening of the second part of 
FauBt, has represented the ministry of external nature ful- 
filling functions with reference to tbe human conscience 
precisely the reverse of those ascribed to it in TheTempest 
Faust, escaped from the prison-scene and the madness of 
Margarete, ia lying on a flowery grass-plot, weary, rest- 
less, striving to sleep. The Ariel of Goethe calls upon 
his attendant elvish spirits to prepare the soul of Faii^t 
for renewed energy by bathing him in the dew of Lett 
stream, by asau^ng his pain, by driving back remoi 
BeaSntftiget den Herzcus giiniraeu Straii«a ; 
Entfemt dea Vorwiirfs gliihend bittre Pfeile, 
Sein Inures reiuigt vuti erlebl«m Graua. 
* The line "Think that yoD are npon a rook," is probality o 
DO propoBsd emcDdation is Katiafactory. The critidim of tlie p 
CymbeLine in George Fletcher's " Stndiea of Shakeapeam " (IMT^ttl 
h« mentioned as intelligent and appreciative. 
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To dismiss from his conscience the sense of the wrong he 

has done to a dead woman, is the initial step in the 

further education and development of Faust. Shakspere's 

Ariel, breathing through the elements and the powers of 

nature, quickens the remorse of the king for a crime of 

twelve years since : 

O it is monstrous, monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass, 
Tlierefore my son i' the ooze is bedded, and 
I'll seek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. 

The enemies of Prospero are now completely in his 
power. How shall he deal with them ? They had per- 
fidiously taken advantage of his unworldly and unprac- 
tical habits of life ; they had thrust him away from his 
dukedom ; they had exposed him with his three-years'- 
old daughter in a rotten boat to the mercy of the wavea 
Shall he not now avenge himself without remorse? 
What is Prospero's decision ? 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick. 

Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 

Do I take jMurt ; the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance ; they being penitent^ 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. 

We have seen how Timon turned fiercely upon man- 
kind, and hated the wicked race, — " I am Misanthropos 
and hate mankind." The wrongs inflicted upon Prospero 
were crueller and more base than those from which Timon 
suffered. But Prospero had not lived in a summer mood 
of lax and prodigal benevolence ; he had lived severely, 
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"all dedicateJ to closeDess and the bettering y 
mind." And out of the strong comes forth sweetoeas. 
Ill tbo play of Cymbeline, tbe wrong which PoatbumuB 
lias suffered from the Italian lachimo ia only less than 
that which Othello endures at the hands of lago. But 
lachimo, unlike lago, is unable to sustain the burden of 
his guilt, and sinks under it. In the closing scene of 
Cymbeline, that in which Posthumus ia himself welcomed 
home to the heart of Imogen, Posthumus in his turu 1 
comes the pardoner : — 

Eneel not U> lue ; 

The power that I have on jou ta to epare voa 

The malice toward you to forpve you ; live. 

And deal with others better. 

Hermione, Imogen, Prospero, — these are, as it 

names for gracious powers which extend forgiveni 

men. From the first Hermione, whose clear-sighi 

is equal to her courage, bad perceived that her bus] 

laboured under a dolusion which was cruel and calatnil 

to himself. From the first slie transcends all blint 

sentment, and has true pity for the man who wrongs her; 

But ii' she has fortitude for her own uses, she also is able 

to accept for her hueibaud the inevitable pain whi 

needful to restore him to his better mind. She 

shorten the term of his suffering, because that sul 

is beneficent. And at the last her silent embrace 

with it — and justly — a portion of that truth at 

uttered long before ; 

How will thU griere you, 
When yoii shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thna have jnibiiabed nie ! Gentle my lord, 
You scarce can right me throughly then Xa say 
You did mistake. 
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The calm and complete compreheDsioo of the fact is a 
posst^oa painful yet precious to Hermione, and it lifts 
her above all vulgar confusion of heart or temper, and 
above all unjust resentmeot. 

Imc^n, who is the reverse of grave and maseive 
in character, but who haa an exquisite vivacity of 
feeling and of fancy, and a heart pure, quick, and 
ardent, passes from the swoon of her sudden anguish 
to a mood of bright and keen resentment, which 
ia free from every trace of vindictive passion, and 
is indeed only pain disguised. And in like manner she 
forgives, not with self-possession and a broad, tranquil 
joy in the accomplished fact, but through a pure ardour, 
an exquisite eagerness of love and of delight. Frospero's 
forgiveness is solemn, judicial, and has in it something 
abstract and impersonal. He cannot wrong his own 
higher nature, he cannot wrong the nobler reason, by 
cherishing so unworthy a passion as the desire of ven- 
geance. Sebastian and Antonio, from whose conscience 
DO remorse haa been eUcited, are met by no comfortable 
pardon. They have received their lesson of failure and of 
pain, and may possibly be convinced of the good sense 
and prudence of honourable dealing, even if they cannot 
perceive its moral obhgation. Aloozo, who is repentant, 
is solemnly pardoned. The forgiveness of Prospero is an 
embodiment of impartial wisdom and loving justice. 
A portion of another play certainly belongs to this 
\ latest period of Shakspere's authorship — a portion of King 
[ Henry VIH.* Dr Johnson observed that the genius of 
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Sliakspere comes in and goes out with Queen Kstharme. 
What then chiefly interested the dramatist id this de- 
signed and partly accomphaheii Henry VIII. 1 The pre- 
sence of a noble sufferer, — one who was grievously 
wronged, and who by a plain loyalty to what is faithful 
and true, by a disinterestedness of soul, and enduring 
magnanimity, passes out of all posaion and personal re- 
sentment into the reality of things, in which much indeed 
of pain remains, but no ignoble wrath or shallow bittei^ 
nese of heart. Her earnest endeavour for the wel6ire of 
her English subjects is made with fearless and calm per- 
sistence in the face of Wolseys opposition. It is in- 
tegrity and freedom from self-regard set over against 
guile, and power, and pride. In her trial-scene tie 
indignation of Katharine flashes forth against the 
Cardinal, but is an indignation which unswervingly pro- 
gresses towards and penetrates into the truth. 

When a man has attained some high and luminous table- 
land of joy or of renouncement, when he has really tran- 
scended self, or when some one of the everlasting, virtiioos 
powers of the world, — duty or sacri6ce, or the strength of 
play WM written in 1603, and " was set aaidB oa acoonnt of Eliz>b«tb'* 
deatb, and kept there till Itowley broDgbt out his ' Whm yo« Stt 
Mt yott Know Mt ; or the famona Chronicle Hietorie of King Rettrie 
the Eight,' in 1613. The Olobe Company thereupon thought of tbcir 
imnBed Henry Vlll., pat it into Fletcher'a banda to alter, aoil thm 
acted it." The portions of the play by Shakapore are Ai:t i. Somrt 1 
and 2i Att ii. Seena 3 and i; ArAxa. Stent 2 (in part Sli^haptire] ; 
Acly. Sceai I. Roderick, in Edwards' "Canons of Criticism," (1785) 
noticed the pocnliarity of the veraifieation of this play. Mr Spadding 
and Mr Eickson (1850) independently arrived at identical r^ulta as ta 
UiediviaioQof partB between Fletchar and Shakspore. Mr Eleay ( IS74) 
baa confirmed the conolusiona of Mr Spedding, (double-endings fonnina 
in thia imtance his cMef test) ; Professor Ingram has further confiniMd 
them by the weak-miding test, and Mr Fomivall bj- the sUipt-liiie 
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anything higher than oneself — ^has assumed authority 
over him, forthwith a strange, pathetic, ideal light is shed 
over all beautiful things in the lower world which has 
been abandoned. We see the sunlight on our neighbour's 
field, while we are pre-occupied about the grain that is 
growing in our own. And when we have ceased to hug 
our souls to any material possession, we see the sunlight 
wherever it falls. In the last chapter of Qeorge Eliot's 
great novel, Bomola, who has ascended into hj&r clear 
and calm solitude of self-transcending duty, bends ten- / 
derly over the children of Tito, uttering in words made \ 
.simple for their needs, the lore she has learnt from life, I 
and seeing on their faces the light of strange, ideal beauty. ' 
In the latest plays of Shakspere, the sympathetic reader 
can discern unmistakably a certain abandonment of the 
common joy of the world, a certain remoteness from the 
usual pleasures and sadnesses of life, and at the same time, 
all the more, this tender bending over those who are like 
children still absorbed in their individual joys and 
sorrows. 

Over the beauty of youth and the love of youth, 
there is shed, in these plays of Shakspere's final 
period, a clear yet tender luminousness, not elsewhere to 
be perceived in his writings. In his earlier plays, 
Shakspere writes concerning young men and maidens, 
their loves, their mirth, their griefs, as one who is among 
them, who has a lively, personal interest in their concerns, 
who can make merry with them, treat them familiarly, 
and, if need be, can mock them into good sense. There 
is nothing in these early plays wonderful, strangely 
beautiful, pathetic about youth and its joys and sorrows. 
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In the histories and tragedies, as was to bo expected, 
more massive, broader, or more profound objecta of interest 
engaged the poet's imagination. But in these latest 
plays, the beautiful pathetic light ia ajways present 
There are the sufferers, t^cd, ejtperienced, tried — Queen 
Katharine, Prospero, Hermione. And over against thca 
there are the children absorbed in their happy and ex- 
quisite egoism, — Perdita and Miranda, Florize] and 
Ferdinand, and the boys of old Belarius. 

The same meaos to secure ideality for these figures, fo 
young and beuutil'ul, is in each case (instinctively perhaps 
rather than deliberately) resorted to. They are lost child- 
ren,— princes or a princess, removed from the coHrt, and 
it^ conventional surroundings, into some scene of raK, 
natural beauty. There are the lost princes — Arvinigus 
and Guidcrius, among the mountains of WaJes, drinking 
the free air, and offering their salutations to the risL'n 
BUD, There is Perdita, the shepherdess-princess, "qaeen 
of curds and cream," sharing with old and young her 
flowers, lovelier and more undjing than those that Prosw- 
pina let fall from Dia'a waggon. There is Miranda, 
(whose very name is significant of wonder), made tip of 
beauty, and love, and womanly pity, neither court]y nor 
rustic, witb the breeding of an island of enchantment, 
where Prospero is her tutor and protector, and C^ban 
her servant, and the Prince of Naples her lover. Id 
each of these plays we can see Shakspere, as it were, 
tenderly bending over the joys and sorrows of youth. 
We recognise this rather through the total character- 
ization, and through a feeling and a presence, than through 
definite incident or statement. But some of this foa 
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escapes in the disinterested joy and admiration of old 
Belarius when he gazes at the princely youths, and 
in Camillo's loyalty to Florizel and Perdita; while it ^ 
obtains more distinct expression in such a word as 
that which Prospero utters, when from a distance he 
watches with pleasure Miranda's zeal to relieve Ferdinand 
from his task of log-bearing : — *' Poor worm, thou art 
infected." * 

It is not chiefly because Prospero is a great enchanter, 
now about to break his magic staff, to drown his book 
deeper than ever plummet sounded, to dismiss his airy 
spirits, and to return to the practical service of his 
Dukedom, that we identify Prospero in some measure 
with Shakspere himself. It is rather because the temper 
of Prospero, the grave harmony of his character, his self- 
mastery, his calm validity of will, his sensitiveness to 
wrong, his imfaltering justice, and with these, a certain 
abandonment, a remoteness from the common joys and 
sorrows of the world, are characteristic of Shakspere as 
discovered to us in all his latest plays. Prospero is a 
harmonious and fully developed will. In the earlier 
play of jEEory enchantments, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the " human mortals," wander to and fro in a 
maze of error, misled by the mischievous frolic of Puck, 
the jester and clown of Fairyland. But here the 
spirits of the elements, and Caliban the gross genius of 
brute-matter, — needful for the service of life, — are 

* The same feeling appears in the lines which end Advi, Scene 1. 

Prospero, So glad of this as they I cannot be, 

Who are surprised with aU ; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. 

2 D 
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brought under subjection to the humaii will of 



i^H 



What ia more. ProHpero has entered into complete 
aession of himself. Bhakspere has shown UB his qmi 
sense of injury, hb intellectual impatience, his occa- 
sional moment of keen irritability, in order that we njay 
be more deeply aware of hia abiding strength and self- 
possession, and that we may perceive bow these have 
been grafted upon a temperament, not impassive or 
unexcitable. And Frospero has reached not only the 
higher levels of moral attainment ; he lias also reached 
an altitude of thought from which he can survey the 
whole of human life, and see how small and yet how 
great it is. His heart is sensitive, he is profoundly 
touched by the joy of the children, with whom in the 
egoism of their love he passes for a thing of secondary 
interest ; he ia deeply moved by the perfidy of hia 
brother. HiaJirain^is ^eadily jet a-work, and can with 
difficulty be checked from eager and excessive enei^izing; 
he is subject to the access of sudden and agital 
thought. But Proapero masters his own sensitivei 
emotional and intellectual : — 

We are snch gtuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
la rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vexed ; 
Bear willi my weakness ; my old brain is troubled : 
Be not diaturb'd with tny infirmity ; 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose ; a turn or two III walk, 
To still ray beating mind. 

■Thu point of Bontrast between The Tempest and A Midsu 
Kight's Dresm ia noticed by Miziirei : " ShilLeipearSi so (EuTii 

SOB Critiques," pp. Ml, 442. 
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" Such stuff aa dreams are made on." Nevertheless, 
in this little life, in this dream, Prospero will maintain 
his dream rights and fidiil his dream duties. In the 
dreara, he, a Duke, will accomplish Duke's work. Hav- 
ing idealized everything, Shakspere left eveiything real. 
Bishop Berkeley's foot was no less able to set a pebble 
flying than was the lumbering foot of Dr Johnson. 
Nevertheless, no material substance intervened between 
the sou! of Berkeley and the immediate presence of the 
play of Divine power.' 

A thought which seems to ran through the whole of 
The Tempest, appearing here and there like a coloured 
thread in some web, is the thought that the true freedom 
of man consists in service. Ariel, untouched by human 
feeling, is panting for his liberty ; in the last words of 
Prospero are promised bis enfranchisement and diamissat 
to the elements. Ariel reverences his great master, and 
serves him with bright alacrity ; but he is bound by 
none of our human ties, strong and tender, and he will 
rejoice when Prospero i» to him as though he never 
were.-f- To Caliban, aland-flsb^ with the duller elements 



* See a remsrkaHe artiale on Goethe vid Shakipere \j Frufoaaor 
Mauon, reprinted tjostag hii collectod Eewtfi. Oa The Tenipett, the 
reader may oonanlt u ui eicelleat lummary of facte, the article " On 
the origin of Sbokipeare'a Tempeat:" Comhill Magazioe, October 
1872. It is founded apon Meiuner'a " tTntenuchangeD uber Shake- 
Bpeare'a Sturm," (1872). See alao Meiauier'a article in the " Johrbuoh 
der Deutaohen 81iakeBpeaie-QeaeUwih«ft, " vol r. Jacob Ayier'i 
* "Comedjs von der achSnen Sidea," will be foand, with a tranalation, 
in &(r Albert Cohn'a intereitiiig Toliune "Shakespeare in GumAny." 
' (Aiber: 186B). 

t Ariel is promised his freedom after two days, AH i. Sertw % Why 
two daysT The tine of tbo entire action nf the Tempeet ia onlj 
tliree hours. What was to bo the employment of Arid daring two 
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of earth and water in his composition, but no p 
the higher elements, air and fire, though he rece 
intimationa of a higher world, — a musical humming, or & 
twangling, or a voice heard in sleep — to Caliban, service 
is slavery.* He hates to bear hia logs ; he fears the 
inconiprehensiblo power of Prospero, and obera, and 
curses. The great master has usurped the rights of the 
brute-power Caliban. And when Stephano and Triuculo 
appear, ridiculously impoverished specimens of huiuauiir, 
with their shallow understandings and vulgar greeds, this 
poor earth-monster ia possessed by a sudden 8cAwd?'7n€rn, 
a fanaticism for liberty ! — 

'Bun, 'ban, Ca' -Caliban, 

Ha« a new maater ; get a new 
Freedom, lie.Tdaj 1 heyday, freedom ! freedom I freedom, 
freedom I 

Hi>^ new master also sings his impassioned hynui 
liberty, the MaraeiUaise of the enchanted island 

Flont 'em and scout 'em, 
And scout 'em aiid flout 'em ; 
Thought is free. 

The leaders of the revolution, escaped from the stench 
and foulness of the horse-pond. King Stephano and his 
prime minister Trinculo, like too many leaders of tbe 
people, bring to an end their great achievement on 

days I To make the winds and seu favonrabie daring the Toyage t« 
Nsple*. Prospcto'* island therefore irai imagined by Sbalcspera u 
within tvo daya' quick Bail oF Naples. 

* The oonceptiOQ of Caliban, the "aerTont-monBter," "plain tiah and 
no doubt marketable," the "tortoise," "Ms fine like arms," with "a 
very ancient and fiah-liko atDell," who gabbled until Proapero tnnglll 
Jlini language — this conceptioa was in Shalupere'a mind when he wiut* 
Troilna and Creaiida. Tbenitea describee Ajax, {Aci u, 
"Ht'sgraica a vtry land-fiah, lanywifjcUtI, amoiMer." 
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behalf of liberty by quarrelling over booty, — the trumpery 

which the providence of Prospero had placed in their way. 

Caliban, though scarce more truly wise or instructed than 

before, at least discovers his particular error of the day 

and hour : 

What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool I 

It must be admitted that Shakspere, if not, as Hartley 
Coleridge asserted, " a Tory and a gentleman," had with- 
in him some of the elements of English conservatism. 

But while Ariel and Caliban, each in his own way, is 
impatient of service, the human actors, in whom we are 
chiefly interested, are entering into bonds — ^bonds of 
affection, bonds of duty, in which they find their truest 
freedom. Ferdinand and Miranda emulously contend 
in the task of bearing the burden which Prospero has 
imposed upon the prince : 

• I am in my condition 

A prince, Miranda ; I do think, a king : 

I would, not so ! and would no more endure 

This wooden slavery than to suffer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul speak : 

The very instant that I saw you, did 

My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 

To make me slave to it ; and for your sake 

Am I this patient log-man. 

And Miranda speaks with the sacred candour from which 
spring the nobler manners of a world more real and glad 
than the world of convention and proprieties and 
pruderies : 

Hence, bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
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IF not, m die your maid : t« be tout fellow 
You ma; deaj me ; but FU be ynwt servant 
Whether you wil] or no. 
Fvr. My mistrceB, d«u«et ; 

Aud I UtoB humble ever. 
Mir. My hoBband. then t 

Fer. Ay, with n heart as willing 

As bondage e'er of freedoiu. 
In an earlier part of the play, this chord which rwa 
througU it liad been playfully struck in the descriptioD 
of Gonzalo's imaginaiy commouwealtb, in which man it 
to be enfranchised firom all the laborious necessities of 
life. Here is the ideal of notional liberty, Shakspere 
would say, and to attempt to realise it at once lands u* 
in absurdities and self-contradictions : 

For no kind of traffic 

Would I admit ; no name of magiatrste ; 

Jjett«rm should not be known : riches, poverty. 

And use of service none ; contract, ancceadon, 

Bouru, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of met&l, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all, 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No BO ve reign ty. 
&6. Tat he would be ting on't' 

Finally, in the Epilogue, which was written perhaps by 
Shakspere, perhaps by some one acquainted with his 
thoughts, Prospero in his character of a man, no lunger 
a potent enchanter, petitions the spectators of the theatn 
for two things, pardon and freedom. It would be sti 
ing matters to discover in this Epilogue profound 

* Act iL StfJut 1. — The prolonged and dull joldng of SebasUan 
Boene cannot be meant by Sbakspere to be really bright aud witty. 
ia meant to ahow that the intalleatuiU poverty of the cone|itntora 
grtnt as their moral obliquity. They are monatera more ignobln i 
Caliban. Their laughter ia " the oraakliu^ of thoma under a ji»t. 
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nificaoces. And yet in its playfulness it curiously fiiUs Iq 
i^th the moral piuport of the whole. Prospero, the par- 
doner, implores pardoo, Shakspere was aware — whether 
such be the significance (aside — for the writer's mind) of 
this Epilogue or not — that no life is ever lived which does 
not need to receive ss well as to render forgiveness. He 
knew that every energetic dealer with the world must 
seek a sincere and liberal pardon for many things. For- 
giveness and freedom : these are keynotes of the 
play. When it was occupying the mind of Shakspere, 

was passing from his service as artist to his service as 
country gentleman. Had his mind been dwell- 
ing on the question of how he should employ his new 
freedom, and bad he been enforcing upon himself the 
truth that the highest freedom Ues in the bonds of 
duty!* 

It remains to notice of The Tempest that it has had 
the quality, as a work of art, of setting its critics to 
work as if it were an allegory ; and forthwith it 
bafSes them, and seems to mock them for supposing Uiat 
they had power to " pluck out the heart of its mystery." 
A curious and interesting chapter in the history of 
Shaksperian criticism might be written if the various 
interpretations were brought together of the allegorical 

* Mr FDrnivaU, obaervbg that ia theae later pla^ breoohea of th« 
family buud ftre ilrHjuatiiAlly atudiwl, and the reconcUiatiuna lua 
donwatic reconciliatiiiiiB in L'ymbcline ami A Winter'a Tale, aagf^ta 
to me that thej were a kind of coofeaaion nn Shakapere'a part that he 
hod inadequately felt the lioaiity aud teademeu of the coDUiuia rnla' 
tiona of {atluir uul cluid, wife uul huHluuid ; aocl that ho waa oow 
qnietly resolving to 1)b gentle, and wholly juat to tua wife and hia 
boine. 1 cannot altogether moke this i-iow of the latur playa oiy own, 
»ud leave it to the reader to accept ami develop ta be may ti« able. 
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significances of Prospero, of Miranda, of Ariel, of Calil 
Caliban, saya Kreyssig, is the People. He is Under-' 
standing apart from Imagination, declares Professor 
Lowell. He is the primitive man abandoned to himself, 
declares M. Mi^ziferes ; Shakspere would say to Utopian 
thinkers, predecessors of Jean Jacques Rousseau, " Your 
hero walks on four feet as welt as on two." Tliat Calil 
is the missing link between man and brute (Shakf 
anticipating Darwinian theories), has been elaboral 
demonstrated by Daniel Wilson, Caliban is one of 
powers of nature over which the scientific intellact ob- 
tains conamand, another critic assures us, and Prospero ii> 
the founder of the Inductive Philosophy. Caliban is the 
colony of Virginia. Caliban is the untutored early 
drama of Marlowe.* Such allegorical interpretatioi 
however ingeniotis, we cannot set much store by. 

* Tlui last ■aggestinn is that of M. Emile MoDt^gat in the Sfv<u < 
Hfxx Mondia, The [ollowiiig pisaage from Profeswr Lowell will 
pensnto for its length by its ingenuity. " In T/te Ttiapat the scene ii 
laid nowhere, or certainly in no conntry liud down on any map. No- 
where, then ! At onee nowhere «id anywhere, — for it is in theaonl d^ 
man (hat elill vexed iiloud hung between the npper Mid the : 
world, and liable to incursion* from both. . . . Consider for a m 
if ever the Imagination haa been eo embo<iied as in Prospero, the 
M in Ariel, the bruto Understanding a» in Caliban, who, the inci 
his poor wits are warmed with the glurioua liquor of Stvphaao, ploto 
rebellion against his natural turd, the higher BeaGon. Uirutda i« mere 
abstract Womanhood, aa troly bo before ehe sees Ferdinand as E\'e be- 
fore she was awakened to oonsciouauess by the echo of hur own nature 
coming buck to her, the same, and yet not the lame. from that of Adun. 
FerdiDand, aguo, is nothing more than Vontb, compelled to drudge at 
komething be deBpiaes, tUl the sacrifice of will, and abnegation of self, 
win him his ideal in Miranda. The snbordinate penonagea are aim{d« 
types ; Sebastian and Antonio of weak character and ovU ami *"" '' 
Qonialo, of average aenae and honesty ; Adrian and Praudsco, 
walking gentlemen, who scrre to fill up a world. They are not 
ters in the same sense with logo, Falstaff, Shallow, or Leontius , 
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the significance of a work of art like the character of a 
man is not to be discovered solely by investigation of its 
inward essenca Its dynamical qualities, so to speak, 
must be considered as well as its statical It must be 
viewed in action ; the atmosphere it eflfuses, its influence 
upon the minds of men must be noted. And it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that this, the last or almost the last of 
Shakspere's plays, more than any other, has possessed 
this quality, of soliciting men to attempt the explanation 
of it, as of an enigma, and at the same time of baffling 
their enquiry. 

If I were to allow my fancy to run out in play 
after such an attempted interpretation, I should de- 
scribe Prospero as the man of genius, the great artist, 
lacking at first in practical gifts which lead to material 
success, and set adrift on the perilous sea of life, in 

is cnrions how every one of them loses his way in this enchanted island 
of life, all the vicldms of one illusion after another, except Prospero, 
whose ministers are purely ideal. The whole play, indeed, is a succes- 
sion of illusions, winding up with those solemn words of the great 
enchanter, who had summoned to his service every shape of merriment 
or passion, every figure in the great tragi-comedy of life, and who was 
now bidding farewell to the scene of his triumphs. For in Prospero 
shaU we not recognise the Artist himself : — 

That did not better for his life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds, 
Whence comes it that his name receives a brand — 
who has forfeited a shining place in the world's eye by devotion to his 
art, and who, turned adrift on the ocean of life in the leaky carcass of 
a boat, has shipwrecked on that Fortunate Island (as men always do 
who find their true vocation) where he is absolute lord, making all the 
powers of Nature serve him, but with Ariel and Caliban as special 
ministers T Of whom else could he have been thinking when he says. 

Graves, at my conmiand. 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth, 
By my so potent art T" 
*< Among my Books. Shakespeare Once More," pp. 191-192. 
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which be finds his eDchanted ialand, where be tnay 
achieve his works of wonder. He bears with bim Art in 
its infancy, — the marvellous child, Miranda. The grosser 
passions and appetites — Caliban — he subdues to hia 
vice, 



Mit. Tia o villain, f 

I do not love to look on. 

iVai. But US 'tia 

We cannot mUs him. 



and he partially informs this servant-inonster with iatel- 
lect and imagination ; for Caliban has dim affiaities with 
the higher world of spirits. But these grosser passions 
and appetites attempt to violate the purity of art. Caliban 
would seize upon Miranda and people the island with 
Calibans ; therefore his servitude must be strict. And 
who is Ferdinand ? Is he not, with his gallantry and 
hia beauty, the young Fletcher, in conjunction with whom 
Shakspere worked upon tlie two Noble Kinsmen and 
Henry VIH \ Fletcher is conceived aa a follower of the 
Sbaksperian style and method in dramatic art ; he had 
"eyed full many a lady with best regard," for several 
virtues had liked several womi'n, but never any with 
whole-hearted devotioa except Miranda. And to Ferdi- 
nand tiie old enchanter will entrust his daughter, "a 
of bis own life." But Shakspere bad perceived the w« 
point in Fletcher's genius — its want of hardness of 6liro, 
of patient endurance, and of a sense of the solemnity and 
sanctity of the service of art. And tliercfore he finelj 
hints to bis friend that his winning of Miranda must 
be too light and easy. It shall be Ferdinand's task 
ove some thousands of logs, and pile th 
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to the strict injunction of Prospero. "Don't despise 
drudgery and dryasdust work, young poets," Shakspere 
would seem to say, who had himself so carefiUly laboured 
over his English and Roman histories ; " for Miranda's 
sake such drudgery may well seem light" Therefore, 
also, Prospero surrounds the marriage of Ferdinand to his 
daughter with a religious awa Ferdinand must honour 
her as sacred, and win her by hard toiL But the work 
of the higher imagination is not drudgery, — it is swift 
and serviceable among all the elements, fire upon the 
topmast, the sea-nymph upon the sands, Ceres the god- 
dess of earth, with harvest blessings, in the Masque. It 
is essentially Ariel, an airy spiiit, — ^the imaginative 
genius of poetry but recently delivered in England from 
long slavery to Sycoraz* Prospero's departure from the 
island is the abandoning by Shakspere of the theatre, the 
scene of his marvellous works : — 

Qraves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth. 
By my so potent art 

Henceforth Prospero is but a man ; no longer a great 
enchanter. He returns to the dukedom he had lost, in 
Stratford upon Avon, and will pay no tribute henceforth 
to any Alonzo or Lucy of them all.* 

Thus one may be permitted to play with the grave 
subject of The Tempest, and I ask no more credit for 
the interpretation here proposed than is given to any 

* Ulrioi hjui recently expreued his opinion that a ftu^well to the 
theatre may be discovered in The Tempest; but he rightly places 
Henry VIIL later than The Tempest Shakespeare Jahrbuch, voL vi 
p.35». 
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other equally iunoceut, if trifling, attempt to 
supposed allegory. 

IShakspere's work, however, will indeed not allow itself 
to be lightly treated. The prolonged study of any great 
interpreter of human life is a discipline. Our loyalty 
to Shakspere must not lead us to assert that the discipline 
of Shakspere will be suitable to every nature. He wilt>j 
deal rudely with heart, and will, and intellect, and 
hold of them in unexpected ways, and fashion Lis dis^ 
ciple, it may be, in a manner which at first is painful, 
I and almost terrible. There are persons who, all through 
their lives, attain their highest strength only by virtue 
of the presence of certain metaphysical entities wl 
< rule their lives ; and in the Uvea of almost all men 
I is a metaphysical period, when they need such 
I entities more than the real presences of those pei 
and social forces which surround them. For such persoDi 
and during such a period, the discipline of Shaks] 
will be unsuitable. He will seem precisely the revi 
of what he actuaily is : he will seem careless about great ? 
facts and ideas ; limited, restrictive, deficient in enthusi- 
asms and imagination. To one who finds the highest 
poetry in Shelley, Shakspere will always remain a kind 
of prose. Shakspere is the poet of concrete things aud 
real. True, but are not these informed with passion 
and with thought? A time not seldom comes when a 
' man, abandoning abstractions and metaphysical entities, 
turns to the actual life of the world, and to the real men 
' and women who surround him, for the sources of emotion, 
and thought, and action — a time when he strives to come 
' into communion with the Unseen, not immediately, but 
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through the revelation of the Seen. And then he finds 
the strength and sustenance with which Shakspere has 
enriched the world. 

" ' The true question to ask/ says the Librarian of Con- 
gress, in a paper read before the Social Science Convention, 
at New York, October 1869, 'The true question to ask 
respecting a book, is, Has it helped any human sovl ! ' 
This is the hint, statement, not only of the great Literatus, 
his book, but of every great Artist It may be that all 
works of art are to be first tried by their art-qualities, 
their image-forming talent, and their dramatic, pictorial, 
plot-constructing, euphonious, and other talents. Then, 
whenever claiming to be first-class works, they are to be 
strictly and sternly tried by their foundation in, and 
radiation, in the highest sense, and always indirectly, 
of the ethic principles, and eligibility to free, arouse, 
dilate." ♦ 

What shall be said of Shakspere's radiation through 
art of the ultimate truths of conscience and of conduct ? 
What shall be said of his power of freeing, arousing, 
dilating? Something may be gathered out of the fore- 
going chapters in answer to these questions. But the 
answers remain insufficient. There is an admirable 
sentence by Emerson : " A good reader can in a sort 
nestle into Plato's brain, and think from thence ; but 
not into Shakspere's. We are still out of doors." 

We are stUl out of doors ; and for the present let us 
cheerfully remain in the large, good space. Let us not 
attenuate Shakspere to a theory. He is careful that we 
shall not thus lose our true reward ; " The secrets of 

* Whitman. Democratio VistaB, p. 67. 
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Nattire have not more gift in taciturnity." ^ Shakspere 
does not supply us with a doctrine, with an interpretation, 
with a revelation. What he brings to us, is this — ^to 
each one, courage, and energy, and strength, to dedicate 
himself and his work to that, — whatever it be, — ^which 
life has revealed to him as best^ and highest, and most 
reaL 

*TroiliisuidCre0«iclA» AciiY,8ome%, 
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Bagehot, W., on Snaksperes politics, 

^7; on religious teaching of 

Shakspere, 39. 
Beanty, feeling for, in last plays, 

414. 
Berowne as exponent of Shakspere's 

mind, 64. 
Bolingbroke, causes of success of, 

204; strength of, and weakness 

of Richard II. contrasted, 196. 
Bottom and Titania, humour and 

fancy combined in, 361. 
Broglie, Due de, on Ito>» 238. 
Brutus, mistakes of, 305. 
Brutus and Cassius, 302; contrasted, 

283; speeches of, apologetic, 301. 

Cssar, character of, 284 ; weakness 

of, 285. 
Capulet and Montague, strife of, 

105. 
Chasles, M., criticism of Romeo and 

Juliet, by, 101. 
Chronological, arrangement, value 

of, 379 ; study of bhakspere, 6 ; 

groups of plays, Prtfact, 
Clarke, C. C, on notes of time in 

Komeo and Juliet, 119. 



Cleopatra, and CsBsar, 315; death 

of, 316 ; feeling of, to Antony, 

312. 
Coleridge, on cause of failure of 

Richard II., 200; on Hamlet, 131. 
Comedy of Errors, source of,- 57. 
Cordelia, Shakspere's fidelity to fact 

in, 227. 
Coriolanus, egoism of, 335 ; himself 

central point of play, 328; pride 

of, twofold, 329. 
Culture, Shakspere's idea of, 65. 

Denmark, state of, in Hamlet's time, 

136. 
De Quincey, on the knocking in 

Kaobeth, 372. 
Desdemona, love to Othello of, 232 ; 

weakness of, 235. 
Dickens, Charles, humour of, 341. 

Early and later writings of Shak- 
spere, difference between, 282. 

Eany plays, characteristics of, 59. 

Edmund, inhumanity of, 266. 

Edward IV., Shakspere's opinion of, 
192. 

Elizabethan drama, as remedy for 
cynicism, 29 ; ethics and effect of, 
27 ; realistic quality o^ 9; vigour 
of, 25. 

Environment, influence on the man 
of his, 7. 

Experiments, dramatic, of Shak- 
spere, 56. 

External nature, treatment of, by 
Shakspere, 103. 

Faerie Queene, objectof, self -culture, 
15; exponent of Renascence ideas, 
14. 

Falstaff, ethics of, 865; view of 
life of, 79. 



Force, nnpleaBiDgtoShakEpcre. 342. 
FuniiUe characters, chimge in type 

of. 81. 
Fieay, Mr. , on Witche* of Kacbath, 

245. 
Friar Laurence, poaitioij of, in play, 

120. 
Fnriiivall. on Sliakgpero'g part in 

The Taming of the Shrew, 342 ; 

on Venus and Adonis and Lncrece, 

49. 

Gertmde, Queen, emptineas of 

choiwterof, 130. 
Omthe, criticinni of Hnmlet of. 128. 
Gonerii and Regau compared, 2G3. 
Great minila, belief in Bupematnral 

of, 248. 
Greatoesa of Shakspera'a heroes, 

317. 
Grotesque, perception of, nseful, 3S4. 

Hunlet, in-licatioiis of later ityte in, 
I2a ; literatore, lUO ; turning 
point in career of ShakBpere, 222, 

Hamlet, compared with Romeo, 
132 ; causes of failnre of, 166 ; 
cause of weakness of. 146 ; con- 
duct of, at the play, 155; effect 
of Ghort on. 143 ; fatalism of, 
157 ; love of truth of, 151 ; mad- 
ness of, 144 ; mind of, incapable i 
of oertitoilH, 133 ; position of, at 
opening of play, 134 ; Shakspera'a 
own character iilostrated by, 160. 

Haztitt, W., on tove of Desdemona, 
233 ; on Venns ftsd Adont* and 
Lucreoe, 52. 

Hebler, on aymniotry of aome plays, 
61. 

Helena, Bertram's good, aole aim of, 
au ; energy of, 86. 

Henry V., conduct in war ot, 219 ; 
double character of, 212 ; hearty 
piety of, 21S ; hero oE historical 
playa, 219; his realization of fact, 
S12; inner character of, 210; 
relentleasneBB of wrath of, 2)8; 
Shakapere'a ideal of practical 
character, 74. 

Betity Vt, aathorsbip ot first part, 
1 73 : origin of second port and of 
third port, 180. 



Henry VL, •« a prieooer, 179; 

canees of failure of. 174; t' 

saiottineaa of, 17S; vacilla^ 

177. 

Henrjr VIII,. antbonbip of, 4^ 

Kencione, calm jnstice of, 41&fl 

Hogarth, Htndy of langliter br,a 

Hoiiker,inflDenceof,ouKefora 

Horatio and Hamlet, 153. 
Hudson, Mr., on Fool in lii_ 
H uniour of Sbakspere, iniluen 

337 ; innocence of, 359 ( 

atageiaf, 355. 

taeo, penouiiication of frandfnl J 

Ideal and Real, conflict of, t 

of Shakspere, 36, 47. 
Imogen, 413. 
Impartiality of Shakapera, i 

of. 345. 

Xncongmity, tra^^c ancl comic, 'M 
Ingram, Profeaaor, on chrouolrt 

laat plays, 380. 
Interest of Shakapere in hit I 

diminishing, 404. 
Interpenetration of bnmonr, patLoa. 

and tragedy, 374. 
Isabella, energy and will of, 83. 

Jameson. Mrs., OD Cleopatra, i 
Juliet, stateof mind of, whenti 

the poison, 115. 
Jnllui Caaar, date of, , 

dominant power of, 287. 
Julius CsiaT,appc 

of character of, 

Katharine, love ot Henry T. t 

Kins John, nubatance of, mist 
faUura, 172 

King John, taila from n 
his wickedneaa, 169 ; 
early scenes not real. 170. 

King Lear, creed of leading p 
in, 269 ; ethics ot, 2S8 ; g 
Teutonic poem, 2fi7 ; i 
S58; Sbakspere'a treat 
history in, 261 ; aignil 
eoroniTary plot in, 263 1 
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Knowledge of a great mind a great 
good, 4. 

Kieyssig, on Shakspere's freedom 
from party Bpirit, 324. 

Lady Macbeth, appearance of, 251. 

Lady Percy and JPortia contrasted, 
298. 

Laertes, superficiality of, 137. 

Last Plays, characteristics o^ 403. 

Laughter, of men of genius, 340 ; 
Shakapere's, history of, 357. 

Leontes and Othello contrasted, 407. 

Love's Labour's Lost, character 
and design of, 62. 

IbclMtb, motto of, 244. 

Macbeth, and the Witches, 249 ; and 
Lady M. contrasted, 251 ; dis- 
honourable death of, 255 ; weak- 
ness of, 250. 

Maginn, on Theseus, 69. 

Margaret, Queen, an avenging fury, 
191. 

Marlowe, influence of, on Shak- 
spere, 97. 

Mental progress, style a siffn of, 61. 

Mercutio, diaracter of, 117. 

Meny Wives of Windsor, criticism 
of, 369. 

Middle Ages, ethics and idealism 
of, 10. 

Morality of Shakspere's writings, 
396. 

Morgann M., criticism of Falstafif, 
364. 

Mysteries of Life, Shakspero's treat- 
ment of, 226. 

Ophelia, compared with Juliet, 139. 
Otti^o, aim of, to contrast lago and 
Othello, 242. 



Prospero, conduct of, to his enemies, 
411 ; Shakspere'^ ideal character. 
76 ; Shakspere seen in, 417. 

Queen Katharine, chief interest to 
Shakspere in Henry vm., 414. 

Reconciliation, characteristic of last 
plays, 406. 

Reformation in England, charac- 
teristics of, 20. 

Renascence, ethics of, 11 ; poai- 

' tivism characteristic of, 23. 

Richard II., aims at effect without 
definite end, 194 ; and Jacques 
compared, 203 ; boyishness of, 
193 ; unreality of, discussed, 201. 

Blcbard m., uniqueness of, and re- 
semblance to Marlowe's work, 
180. 

Richard III., cynicism and devilry 
of, 184; energy of, best seen io 
battle, 186 ; Shakspere's teaching 
from character of, 189; sources 
of power of, 182. 

Roman Plays, measure of greatness 
in, 280 ; Shakspere's and Jonson's 
contrasted, 276; signiliconoe of 
date of, 278. 

Borneo and Juliet, feeling evoked 
by last scene of, 123 ; Shakspere's 
variation from original, 1 19. 

Romeo, contrasted with Mercutio, 
116 ; development of character of, 
117; love of, for Rosaline and 
JuUet, 106. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, 149. 

Rushton on Euphuism of ShaksiMrc, 
141. 

Ruskin on laco, 237. 

Runnawaycs Eyes, note on, 124. 



^^i^^'^'^i,^'''^^"^"?* ""h ol?^ ' Satire, Ute and early, of Shakspere 
strength and weakness of, 230. \ c,,nt™t«.L .^74. ^ 



Periods, four, in art-life of Shak- 
spere, 357, 362, 371. 

Polonius, morality of, 141. 

Portia, strexigth of, 299. 

Portia and Brutus, noble relations 
of, 296. 

Posihumus, reconciliation of, with 
Imogen, 409. 

Progress of Shakspere, cautious, 53. 

2 



contrasted, 374. 

Secondary plots, function of, 389. 

Second period, characteristics of, 
368. 

Shakspere, as a poet of feudalism, 
319 ; caution of, in trying styles, 
99; character of, 164; cnaracter 
illustrated by life, 31 ; develop- 
ment of nature of. 44 ; enormous 
receptivity of, 43 , ideal of prac- 
tical strength of, 221 ; incapable 

E 
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of deBpairy 228 ; influenoe of writ- 
ingB of, on 8ladeiit» 428 ; mode of 
Btudying, 2 ; on oommnnum, 
826 ; political viewa of, 322 ; 
practiGAl and ideal aidea c^ char- 
acter illustrated, 33 ; relation of 
hia life to hia art, 162 ; religion 
of, 37 ; aymjmthy of, with ideal, 
39K2 ; two exutencea of, 3& 

Slender, the comic in, 349. 

Sonneta, Shakapere'a life at time of 
writing the, 398 ; apirit of, 400 ; 
teaching of, 395 ; theoriea of in- 
terpretation o^ 394w 

Bpenaer, poeitive character of, 17. 

Tempeat, allegorical inteipretation 
o^ 423 ; frc^om and forgiveneaa 
in, 419. 

Theeena, example ol Shakapera'a 
impartiality, yl ; man of actimit 68. 

Tlmon, a atady of aelf-oontrol, 384 ; 
as an illustration of Shakapexe'a 
mind, 382 ; conjectnrea on origin 
of, 381 ; contraata in, 389. 

Timon, fails from ignorance of life, 
385 ; misanthropy of, 388. 

Tltna Andronlooa^ pre^Uiakaperian 
intone, 54» 



Tragediea, deal with deepest paa- 
aiona, 224 ; engrooaed whole na- 
ture of Shak^wre, 224; first, 
infloemde of external eraita on 
act<HB in, 130; first, nadoal 
developinent o^ 579 96 ; iimnenoa 
of, on apiritoal progreaa of 83iak- 
apere, 229; of Shakapere and 
Aeatoration contrasted, 347. 

Tragedy, first and aeoood oon- 
trMted, lOa 

Tragic and comic defined, 349. 

Troy Ina and Oesaida, difficnltiea in, 
94 ; Bignificanoe of, Prtfctce. 

Two Qentlemen ol Verooa, anthor- 
ahip of, 57. 

Veniu and Adonts and Lnereea^ 

exhaoativeness, o^ 49. 
Victor Hugo on King Lear, 274. 

West, £. D., OB realiam of Shak- 

a^re, 37. 
White, R. Grant, on anthonhip of 

Romeo and Jnllet, 95. 
Witches of Ibdntli, interpretation 

of, 245. 
Women of Shakspere oontraated 

with the men, 110. 
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